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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 


This series of monographs embodies the results of 
rcsearclics conducted by students working under my 
direction in the Bomi^ay University School of Economics 
and Sociology, and by myself. 'The studies bear upon 
problems of human life in its various aspects — regional, 
economic, institutional, cultural and philo.sophical — with 
a view to advance constructive sucriicslions concernino; 
the complicated j^roblcms that confront us at the present 
dav. 

Such an undertaking necessitates the treatment of facts 
and ideas in a scientific .spirit and manner. Only patient 
investigation can yield results that prove valuable for the 
guidance of life. Every problem has its practical bear- 
ings. Hence, to understand a problem we must study it 
with reference to its past as well as its present, in order 
that we may be enabled to e.stimate its future. Vague and 
un.scientific endeavours and conclusions are worse than 
useless ; for they not merely vitiate human effort but frus- 
trate purpose and aspiration, and paralyse our hope to 
shape the future. 

And, in our own days, there is an urgent need for the 
kind of inquiries that the present series proposes to under- 
take and pursue. We are in the midst of an ‘omnipresent 
anarchy of values’ ; consequently, we are in a drift which 
bids fair to sweep the world to disaster. If equilibrium 
has to be regained and maintained, there must be a clear 
and adequate understanding of the fundamental facts, pur- 
poses, values and difficulties of human life. The humble 
aim of this series is to study and understand the various 
aspects of the human problem, and discover and formu- 
late, or may be, rediscover and reformulate, a scheme of 
values that may become the basis of a more equitable 
and stable human order. One of our objects is to prevent 




EDITOR’S NOTE 


• The present study of Prof. R. fratapagiri, is the result 
of his four years’ work under my supervision during 
1927-31 at the Bombay University School of Economics 
and Sociology. 

The author starts with the conviction that the problem 
of Hindu Polity needs thorough reconsideration, over- 
hauling and revision, even if that may lead one to funda- 
mental and revolutionary changes. This attitude compel- 
led him to go to the roots of things Hindu. Previous 
workers in the field of Hindu Polity have hinted at the 
relationship between Dharma ' and polity ; others have 
even partially worked at these roots and have realised 
and located them as imbedded in the central concept of 
Hinduism, viz., Dharma; but Professor Pratapagiri may 
rightly claim to be the first to coordinate the conceptions 
and aspects of Hindu Polity as a whole in the light of 
Dharma, as the undersigned has done in the first volume 
of this series with reference to human life as a whole as 
manifested in a particular region. 

Further, Professor Pratapagiri compares the concept 
of Dharma with Western ideals, and interprets and esti- 
mates the shortcomings and failures of Swa-dharma in 
the light of those ideals. This process of analysis leads 
Professor Pratapagiri to the following conclusions : 
(i) That on the whole, in the course and as a result of 
human evolution in history, human experience has not 
been merety deepened but also widened as regards the 
possibilities for choice in life ; (2) that therefore most of 
our values, particularly Hindu, have lost their survi^^al 
utility ; (3) and that consequently the chaos in the Hindu 
life of modern times is due to the conflict between the 
constant insistence on old values and the demands of the 
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new and strange tendencies and aspirations of the life 
within and the possibilities of the blossoming and fulfil- 
ment . which Dharma-sanctions, mechanically applied, 
seem to thwart. ^ 

In view of this, the author suggests that the old walls 
that kept our forefathers safe, and within which they were . 
content to move and have their being, must go, and 
that the boundaries must be extended within which human 
thought, effort, endeavour, and the spirit of adventure 
and experiment might have freer play than they have 
been allowed upto now.' The debris of old blind walls 
must be swept away ; and out of the synthesis of the tota- 
lity of human values, out of a world-experience wherein 
the ancient Hindu values may be allocated their due 
place, new landmarks and guide-posts must be construct- 
ed. And he goes on to urge that, if necessary, we must 
even be prepared to completely discard and disown our 
past heritage, for the sake of a fuller and more telic ex- 
pression of the human spirit. 

Professor Pratapagiri employs the philosophical me- 
thod, in that he tries to understand facts in terms of a 
system of values. Facts are not detached entities to be 
measured and v/eighed by themselves ; they are part and 
parcel of a complicated whole which is the expression , of 
a telesis. 

If many of the problems and contradictions relating to 
the subject-matter of this interesting volume were con- 
sidered on the canvas of a pluralistic universe full of varie- 
ties and possibilities called regions, as suggested by me 
in another place, it may be that most of them could not 
merely have been explained but even solved in a con- 
creter way, so far as may be, than that provided by an 
implicit reliance on. the idealism which the author of this 
learned volume postulates as the ultimate and infallible 
solvent of our difficulties. 
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Professor Pratapagiri has made a real contribution to 
political thought in this study of Indian Polity- He has 
undertaken a task which, so far as I know, has not- been 
essayed with the same thoroughness and comprehensive- 
ness by any previous thinker. He has sought to present 
the problem of Indian Polity in relation to tlie life of the 
whole people. He has done well to take us back to the 
spiritual roots of the life of India, for no one will ever 
understand any part of the life of India without reference 
to tliem. There are many of those who to-day are in- 
fluencing most deeply the thought and the activity of 
Indian youth, to whom the spiritual quest of the past, 
with all its philosophies and religions, is something simply 
to be deplored, and to whom the whole system of dharma 
with its marvellous definition and distribution of human 
duties is a simple anachronism. Whatever one may say 
about this attitude, this at least seems to be certain, that 
ignorance of India’s past is a most serious disqualification 
in any one who would plan for India’s future. For the 
past is not dead, and it cannot die so long as the spirit of 
the people who made it continues to live. 

In the constructive part of his work Professor Pratapa- 
giri is concerned with ideals rather than with details of 
political organisation. He has valuable things to say re- 
garding the spiritual foundations which must be laid for 
the building of the India that is to be. I trust that what 
he has said will be pondered by those who desire to see 
India taking her rightful place in the life of the world. 


John McKenzie. 




PREFACE 


The main aim of the present treatise is to understand the 
philosophical bases of the Ancient Indian Polity. Scholars of emi- 
nent repute have studied the problem mainly in its political aspect, 
following the trend of traditional historiography. The results 
they have obtained, valuable in themselves, are so far likel}'"” 
to present incomplete views. I'hat accounts to a certain e.Ktent 
for the opinion generally held that the Ancient Indian State 
was pui'ely secular and positive in nature, and that the State 
was unaffected by the social conditions of the time. I hold, 
that political institutions cannot exist in a vacuum, and 
therefore the ideas and ideals of our ancients were bound to 
mould the nature of the Polity. For, the Polity is the complex- 
reflex, in institutional terms, of the content of philosophical 
thought which is expressed not only in the speculation of a few 
thinkers, but which also determined the very life the people lived. 
For, in India, philosophy was not mei*e study, but practice; it, 
embodied the Spirit of the Time. It is the vital interpenetration 
of the various aspects of life that is generally lost sight of. The 
main effort of this treatise is to grasp the nature of the Polity as 
a whole, as influenced by its philosophical bases. 

The Ancient Indian State, far from being secular, was itself 
a socio-politico-religious institution. And as such, no study would 
be complete without an adequate inquiry into the foundations of 
the Polity, religious, social and political. My method of approach 
is mainl}'^ philosophical and the problem of the Indian Polity, as I 
envisage it, is primarily to discover the present value of our ancient 
ideals, in our attempt to formulate the bases of the Polity of the 
future. 

I have not offered any deflnite solution to the problem of the 
Indian Polity. The necessity is to visualise it properly, and also 
indicate the direction future research should take. 
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I would consider that my labours have not been in vain if my 
work would induce other students to undertake a similar study of 
the Ancient Indian Polity. Every aspect of that Polity admits 
of detailed and specialised investigation. And I am happy to note 
that another book in the same series in dealing with “Political 
Organisation in the Hindu State” carries forward some of the 
ideas more generally discussed in this work. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to Dr. N. A. 
Thoothi for his kind guidance. My thanks are also due to the 
Rev. Dr. J. McKenzie who has laid me under deep obligation* 
by writing the Foreword to this work. I have also to acknowledge 
the help I have received from Prof. R. D. Choksi, who has kindly 
gone through most of the proof-sheets. • 

Some errors may have crept in, owing to my anxiety not to 
delay publication; should a second edition become necessary, I 
shall endeavour to eliminate them. 

I may add that the authorities of the University of Bombay 
very kindly gave a substantial grant towards the cost of this 
publication. 


Wilson College, 
Bombay. 


Pratapagiri Ramamurti, 
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CHAPTER I 

THE APPEAL TO HISTORY 


"Hision- is the light of Truth”. 

CICF.RO 

“Yet I doubt not through the nges 
One incre.ising purpose runs. 

And the thoughts of men arc widened 
With the process of the Suns.” 

TENNY.SON 


The institutions of the Ancient Indian Polity cannot 
be studied, divorced from considerations of value. They 
are a phase of the uni^'ersal process in wliich we live and 
have our being. To interpret them we have to appraise 
them as the concretised expressions of the perpetual 
attempt at the adventure of living. They must, therefore, 
be understood in terms of life, its hopes, ideals and aspi- 
rations which they embody however imperfectly. It is 
an irresistible demand of the human spirit that so long as 
imperfection remains, there shall be no limit to striving. 
For an imperfection that has perfection for its end must 
go through an infinite process of fulfilment. It is the un- 
limited hope, the promise of the future, a vision of the 
Holy Grail man is in search of, that impels him on and 
on ; and instinctivelj’- he travels towards the goal. 

It is the same age-long quest to reach out to something 
beyond, yet something intimately bound up with 
man’s life, as the rhythm in the movement of the song. 
He touches a chord here and there, but not yet has he 
discovered the key which would harmonise discordant 
notes and yield that soft music which he vaguely remem- 
bers to have heard long ago, as in a dream. It is the 
memory of that Summer Song that urges him, ever and 
anon, to the eternal quest. So long as he has not found 
p 1 



2 THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN POLITY 

the object of his search he will never cease in his efEort. 
There will ever remain the “divine discontent.” 

This quest of man is expressed in whatever he does. 
He embodies it in his Polity. He might or might not be 
conscious ; but all the same he irnpresses his idea on the 
institution he moulds. Institutions, as we hold, are pri- 
marily ideas ; they are concretised purposes. Imperfect 
institutions are the expressions of imperfect ideas. As is 
the man’s idea, so is his handiwork. The more perfect 
the vision of the life he wishes to live, the nearer will be 
his institutional fulfilment to the City of God. His failure, 
so far, to realise the ideal Polity is the outcome of his 
limitations. It is essential to know his failings in order to 
avoid them in future. A knowledge of his mistakes in the 
past will help him to rise towards the blue vaulted skies, 
and succeed even in the face of defeat. He will be enabled 
to find what is missing and to plan his future with confi- 
dence. 

That is why we appeal to history. The nature of the 
problem before us can only be grasped by a reference to 
India’s j^f. The stor}'^ of this countiy has been unlike that 
of ^3ri0ther known to the world’s history. To understand 
it,: it is not enough to watch the destinies of royal dynas- 
ties, the rise and fall qf kingdoms and empires. India 
has . been the home of philosophers, and to this day the 
spiritual motive dominates her life. “It is the intense 
spirituality of India and not any great political structure 
or social organisation that it has developed that has en- 
abled it to resist the ravages of time and the accidents 
of history.”^ We cannot, indeed, help being filled with 
sorrow at the panorama of suffering and travail that the 
picture of our past unfolds. The most flourishing empires 
that the genius of man has erected are now moulder- 
mg ruins, choked-up aqueducts, crumbling palaces. 


^ Radhakrisfacan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 24-25- 
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and deserted cities. Inexorable Time has laid its heavy 
hand on everything mortal, — a witness and a portent per- 
haps, warning us to fix our gaze on abiding issues. Endur- 
ing a mental torture we glance back into that gloomy 
picture ; and our perturbed soul sinks into the deepest 
melancholy and profoundest sadness. The perusal of mere 
events and records, of wars and crimes, thus misleads 
and leaves behind the impression that our history is the 
mausoleum of dead issues.* We shall ever remind our- 
selves, in the discussions that follow, that the history of 
our land abounds with ideals and beliefs, with the achieve- 
ments of the soul.* India has revelled in things of the 
spirit ; and her history is the record of the mind, of the 
thought that expresses its endless quest, “ever old, ever 
new”. The flame of her spirit can never be extinguished. 

It is necessary hence to dive below the surface of poli- 
tical events to discover the life of the people.® The ordi- 
nary histories that we have, are “generally treated in a 
one-sided manner. They give no insight into the true 
state of society.” Our appeal to the history of our past 
is not to such writings though it may be necessary to refer 
to them. Fortunately India has a splendid heritage, vast 
and rich, bequeathed to us through the accomplishments 
of the human mind, and in the results of human art. These 
reveal life itself, in its manifold colours and shades. 


* Gibbon says tliat “History is little more than the register of 
the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind.” 

® See Shailer Mathews: The Spiritual Interpretation of His- 
tory, p. 29. 

See also Tagore’s Nationalism, pp. 5-7. 

® See Marvin : Living Past, p. 5. 

Macaulay: Essay on History (Selections ed. by Sir Otto 
Trevelyan, pp. 355-361). •' 

R. C. Dutt : Civilisation of India, p. 97. 

Murasaki Shikib : Genji Monogatari, p. 6. 

See G. P. Gooch: History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century for his description of the scope of History, p. 573. 
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Through them we come to know how people have felt 
and lived, their hopes, fears and aspirations. We discover 
how closely we are related to them, though so far re- 
moved in distance of time. We are enabled to discern the 
connective tissue of civilisation, the continuous force 
which binds age to age, “the link in the chain of organic 
beings connecting the past with the future.”* Life is a 
continuous process ; a lengthening chain. Engrossed in 
the past we fail to grasp this huge linkage. The social 
structure is continuous. Emerson had said that man is 
a quotation from the past ; it would be truer to say that 
he is the epitome of all the ages. We inhale as our spiri- 
tual atmosphere the experience and knowledge of the 
past. “Man has been,” writes Graham Wallas, “increas- 
ingly dependent on his social heritage.” We are what we 
are because of our social heritage. We are what we 
are because our fathers were what they were. “They 
are largely the stuff of which our present selves and our 
present world' are made.”® Our speech, our religion, our 
polity, our very problems are their legacy. It is only the 
savage that recognises not the rock from which he is 
hewn, the pit from which he is dug.* We should delve 
with reverence® into the pregnant archives of our past, 
if we wish to seek to know the ground we stand on, the 
road we travel, and the reason why. “All our hopes of 

^ Maudsley The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, 
p. 73 quoted by Bagehot: Physics and Politics. 

* Our Social Heritage, p. 19. 

* J. A. Smith in: Unity of Western Civilisation, p. 72- 

* “The power of . regarding the past and of understanding the 
causes which have produced the present form of affairs is pne of 
thie greatest tests of Civilisation”. Sir Flinders Petrie: Article on 
“Discovering the Unknown Past” in Harmsvoorth’ s Universal 
History. 

® This reference is one of the most peculiar traits of the Indian. 
See S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 46-47- 
Carlyle : Bohn’s Standard Library, p. 40. 
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the future”, as Frederick Harrison has said, * “depend on 
a sound understanding of the past.” For, “of man above 
all other beings it is true that to know what he is, we must 
know what he has been.”* To understand our present 
Polity and to visualise its future, it is therefore neces- 
sary to trace its past history through the ages. What is 
must be understood in the light of what has been.* That 
is why we appeal to history. 

But our appeal to history is to a branch of study which 
is not to be understood in its conventional sense. Or we 
shall be told that it is a “hybrid form of experience, in- 
capable of any considerable degree of ‘being or true- 
ness’ ” and that the doctrine of Historical Necessity 
negates the freedom of the Human Will.® If man’s Will 
is free and determines itself, his volitions ‘ ‘are not properly 
speaking the effects of causes, or at least have no causes 
which they uniformly or implicitly obey.”® We cannot 
enter into an elaborate discussion of the problem raised 
here. We would only point out that the doctrine of His- 
torical Necessity, if properly, understood, is very remote 
from Fatalism ; neither is it that of Pre-determination. 
We shall have reason, more than once, in the subsequent 
pages to protest vehemently against the principle of in- 
exorable determinism. It is this principle that has vitiated 
our attitude to life, resulting in a deadening inertia. By 
Historical Necessity we only mean the interpretation of 

* The meaning of History, p. 6. 

* John Caird : An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, 
Ch. X. 

* It is also possible to interpret the Past by the Present. See 
Crozier J. B. Civilisation and Progress, p. 35. 

' * Bosanquet : Principle of Individucdity and Value, pp. 78-79. 

Refer also to J. M. Baldwin’s artide in the Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, and Allen Johnson’s Historian and His- 
torical Evidence. 

® Fronde Vol. I, p. 12. 

® J. S. Mill : A System of Logic, p. 547 ff. 
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experience which tells us that given certain set of condi- 
tions certain consequences may be expected to. follow. 
We never claim; however, that identical set of circum- 
stances can be repeated at will. Man’s life is essentially 
dynamic and manifests a process of development.^ Up- 
ward growth and progress, Turgot proclaimed long ago, 
is the law of human life. It would not be possible to draw 
too close analogies from past behaviour.® What we claim 
is only a certain degree of probability in human calcula- 
tions. The fundamentals of Human nature being what 
they are, in every clime and age, * it is quite in the scope 
of human understanding to predicf with a high degree of 
accuracy from given antecedents to consequents.* 

We do not, however, enter into the controversy whe- 
ther history is a science or not.® Here we are concerned 
with simply asserting that there is no antagonism between 
free will and historical necessity. “In spite of certain 


^ Muller Lyer: The History of Social Development: Preface; 
also pp. 254-255. 

* Morley: Notes on Politics and History, pp. 58-60. 

See also Spengler; Decline of the West, pp. 3-50. 

Christopher Dawson: Progress and Religion, pp. 31-46. 

' Theodore Roosevelt’s Biological Analogies in History. 

De Tocqueville says: “History is a picture gallery con- 
taining few originals and great many copies”. The State of 
Society in France before the Revolution of i^8g. 

® See James Bryce : Modern Democracies, Vol. I, pp. 16-22. 

* cf. Buckle : Civilisation of England, Vol. I, pp. 15-16. 

® Schopenhauer had denied to history the character of science 
on the ground that it teaches only the particular and nothing of 
the universal. “The science”, says he, “in that they are systems 
of concepts speak entirely of universals. History speaks of parti- 
culars which betokens a contradiction.”. 

It is indeed difficult to. have an exact science of man; but it is 
quite possible, however, to have coherent and systematic know- 
ledge. 

See Urwick: Philosophy of Social Progress. ■ 
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appearances wrongly understood, History is not a school 
of Fatalism ; it is one long pleading in favour of liberty’ ’ / 

Unfortunately the past is often presented in our every- 
day experience as a reactionary force, concentrated in the 
yoke of custom, and manifested in meaningless ceremo- 
nials, which are a mere drag on opr free initiative. We 
have realised that “progress is impossible without a pain- 
ful disturbance of cherished customs and beliefs.’’® Free- 
dom has, thus, come to mean emancipation from the 
shackles of the past. We are instinct with the spirit of 
revolt. We see men in titanic conflict with tradition and 
environment. It is the hope that the future will not be like 
the present or the past that sustains these ardent souls. 
“Is it’’, they ask, “that we can see nothing in the long 
vistas of coming ages that we should needs rivet our bark 
to the moorings of a dead past?’’ They would brush aside 
the leavings of what constituted once for life, and seek 
I’eal life, the efflorescence of their vital aspirations. It is the 
heart-rending anguish of the human soul to find its wings, 
the spiritual urge to rise from the grovelling dust to 
ethereal heights — ^the longing for a higher expression and 
a nobler life — the call of die Divine. 

The note of this call is echoed in and through history. 
Its poignant thrill goes back reverberating through the 
ages. What is History but the enfranchisement of the 
Human Spirit, the eternal striving after Freedom ! Hegel 
is profoundly true when he says : “The History of the 
world is none other than the progress of the consciousness 
of Freedom ;’’ and “the question of the means by which 
Freedom develops itself into the world conducts us to the 
phenomenon of History itself.’’* Far from there being 


^ Lanfrey: History of Napoleon, Vol. I, pp. 2-4. 

* Prof. P. A. Wadia. 

* Philosophy of History, Introduction. 
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any conflict between Necessity and Freedom, we thus 
realise that liberty is the necessary goal of the whole trend 
of History. \ 

All our misgiving is due to our looking at the past ^ 
the “dead past”. Of what use, we may be asked, is it 
appealing to history that has finished happening? His- 
tory, it is commonly held is a record of facts or events 
that occurred in the past. So let the dead bury the dead. 
This, at any rate, is a very simple method of disposing 
df things, and we wish it could ease our problem too. If 
we could start each time we begin the adventure of life 
with a clean slate we could then depend on what would 
turn up hereafter, instead of troubling ourselves, diving 
into the limbo of forgotten things. But life is not so simple ; 
and however we may try to plough unhampered, we do 
come across rocky impediments that stand and have stood 
mocking for centuries at the efforts of man. The slate 
that is passed on to us bears the indelible stamp of myriads 
of fellow-adventurers, who each tried to write the story 
of life in his own way, but could only just thrust his 
little mark in between an apparently chaotic picture of 
countless little monographs. It is the slate with the whole 
past engraved on its surface. 

Thus, it is not something which is simply the past with 
which we are concerned in the appeal we make to history. 
History is not simply the past, and it is time we turn our 
backs on Realistic philosophers who want us to fit out 
a “real” past. Such a quest is as hopeless as the meta- 
physician’s search after things-in-themselves. To think 
of the past as a thing-in-itself, a thing out of all rela- 
tion to the knowledge of it, a thing existing in itself, and 
by itself, is a metaphysical absurdity. From the point of 
view of the Realist, the object of history appears simply 
as the “past, the sum total of events that have happened. 
But an event that has finished happening is just nothing, 
and has no existence at all. The oast, simply as the past. 
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is non-cxistcnl.’ What we call the facts of the past must 
be capable of being taken in "at once", "not merely by 
virtue of remembered facts, but also as experienced 
facts." In other words we live all history in our own 
person. "There is no age, or state of society, or mode of 
action in history," says Emerson, "to which there is not 
somewhat corresponding in man’s life. We must learn 
to read in the history of the whole human race something 
of our own history."* 

But we are too much inlluenccd by the 7'emporal aspect 
of Time to see that what is Eternal is a Unity. It is not 
fanciful to consider the Universe to be infinite and the 
past as perpetually present.* 

Unfortunately we have come to differentiate so much 
between different periods of time and between men of 
varying cultural stages that we fail to grasp that quanti- 
tative differences do not point to qualitative distinctions. 
After all, as Ratzel insists, mankind is one whole, though 
variously cultured. * There is a fundamental identity 
underlying human nature, in all times and places. If it 
were not so, we could not explain the quick response of 
the modern man to the play and interplay of elemental 
human instincts as they appear in one form or another 
in ancient literature. What is, indeed, the foundation 
of our interest when we read of the deeds and thoughts 
of by-gone days.? What but that we personally pass 
through all the periods of existence ! W e feel the reality 
of the past, as if we were ourselves alive in it, participat- 
ing in the enactment, "spectators and sufferers in the 


* See ColHngwood’s Article in the Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, Vol. Ill, No. X, April 1928. 

* cf. Max Muller: Selected Essays, Vol. II, p. 11. 

® See Benedetto Croce : Theory and History of Historiography, 
p. 1 1 ff. where he discusses that every true history is contemporary 
historj'. 

* History of Mankind, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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event.” As Carlyle exhorts/ we sweep away the illusion 
of Time. The past is transfused into the living actuality 
that it once was. As much as the poet, we become what we 
sing. We live, along the whole line of Asokan Pillars and 
Taj Mahals. The whole pageant is conjured up, living 
full-blooded. How can we account for the perennial ap- 
peal of the Mahabharata, the Gita, the Upanishads, the 
Ramayan and Kalidas’ Shakuntala ? How can we explain 
the attraction the Ajanta frescoes have even after the 
lapse of centuries.? How is it that even at this distance 
of time we are powerfully moved when we read the tales 
of Rajasthan? Do we not merge ourselves in the sad 
thoughts of the crowned philosopher who turning away 
in sorrow and disgust from the harrowing spectacle of 
warring creeds and contending beliefs, sought refuge 
in the conviction that slowly dawned in his soul that no 
single tune held the key to the Infinite ! Shall we be 
wrong, therefore, in assuming that human nature has 
remained substantially the same all through the ages? 

When, therefore, we are appealing to the past history 
of our land, we are essentially building upon the postulate 
that human nature is identical in all times and places ; and 
that it is possible to work on the principle of analogy, 
wherever we find similar conditions. Here lies the human 
interest of the past. It is not the mere events that we 
would know. We wish to enter into the very spirit of the 
men and women of by-gone days ; not only the visible 
men and women, but, as Taine* has said, the invisible 
men and women. In other words, it is the “subterranean 
world”, the hidden sphere of the soul, the inward of 
which the outward humanity is the expression that we try 


1 Sartor Resartus. 

2 History of English Literature, Introduction. 
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to reach. History, thus, has for its theme the human epic. 
And it is the Living Past that we try to reach. ^ 

History, thus, is not simply the past. Neither is it the 
event. The dominance of the “narrative” spirit has viti- 
ated the whole outlook of our historians, and there is a 
haunting terror of shadows. The construction of narra- 
tives, chronologically arranged, is not all history. It is 
something more. Facts are mere dross, as both Ruskin 
and Macaulay hold, and it is from the thoughts, the 
abstract truth that the events and happenings embody that 
history derives its value. History is the thought that ex- 
presses itself, the mind that records ; and mind is prior 
to fact. All history is, in a sense, in the mind of man ; 
not as a pre-composed symphony, however, we hasten 
to point out, as our statement might be misunderstood.* 
It is the Law of man’s Being ; the Divine force in him ; 
the idea in its potentiality ; the universal in its spMt, even 
as Hegel would have it. In order that the Potential be 
translated into Actual, the Activity in man m the highest 
sense, the Human Will, is lequired. The resultant is His- 
tory. Here is verily the synthesis of Necessity and Will, 
Law and Freedom. The past is no obstacle and burden ; 
and “knowledge of the past is the safest and surest 
emancipation. ’ ’ * 

The Past, therefore, simply regarded as the past, in 
the crude realistic sense, is wholly unthinkable. The past 
that we try to reach is not a world of things-in-them- 
selvesj a world that has ceased to be, and so an isolated 
fact. Such a fact can never be related to the present ; the 
chain of linkage is severed into its links. To us the past 
of India is the living relic in the present, for the past has 

^ See J. A. Hammerton’s Foreword to Harnisivorth’s Univer- 
sal History. 

* Lotze quoted by Ward: The Realm of Ends. Pluralism and 
Theism, p. 310. 

* Acton : Lectures on Modern History, p. 4. 
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resulted into the present. The India of the past is a pro- 
jection of itself into the India of the present. Or to express 
it in other words, the past of India is the present experi- 
ence of it, taken in as a unitv, “a synthetic unity" to 
borrow the expression of B. Croce, a unity that may re- 
veal sequence in Space and Time ; each unit of the 
sequence, however, not as an isolated fact, unrelated to 
others, liut in organic relation manifesting the rhythm of 
the flow of real life. And whatever of the past goes into 
our present experience, that is Hi.story in the largest 
sense of the word.’ 

And in our appeal to the History of India, wc imply 
whatever come.s into our present experience from the 
content of the past. To us, therefore, the Rig- Veda or 
the Budhist Jatakas, the Epics, the Smritis and the Srutis 
are as much History as any other relic now possessed 
l>y us which profc.s.ses to rlescrihe the political events of 
by-gone days. For what we want to know is not the fo.ssil 
it-tielf, Inn the living, thinking Man of whom the relic 
before us is the dearl representative. In the search of 
the so-called authentic facts or events we arc apt to nin 
into the danger of mi.s.sing all that i.s truly human.* 7'ho 
most formidable obstacle to the proper unrlerstanding of 
our [)ast is just our tendency to restrict history to the 
constntclir)n of narratives ; and where such a construction 
is impossible to assume a sceptical altitude and (lissipate 
cITori in trying to sift what is suppfjsed to be the unques- 
tjonable fact from myth and legenri. Wfiere there are no 
rf.iords, it is usually assumed that there* is no history 
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either ; as if, historical truths are lost to posterity because 
their memory is not preserved in the form of chronologi- 
cally connected narratives.* And even the records that 
have come down to us are not all of them accepted as 
valid, for the “being or trueness” of history is held to be 
its verified and verifiable certainty. ® This is not the place 
to enter into a discussion of the veracity of historical 
evidence and history as a scientific study ; for it becomes 
irrelevant viewed from our conception of history. The 
word “History” originally meant “inquiry” and only 
secondarily came to be applied to the embodiment of the 


^ “The essence of history consists in the very fact of happen- 
ing not in the recollecting and recording what has happened.’’ 
Ratzel: History of Mankind, p. 5. 

See also S. Matthews : The Spiritual Interpretation of 
History, p. 3 ; see also pp. 38-39. 

Regarding the importance of chronology, we are of opinion 
that it has been somewhat overstated by historians. “A body of 
history so-called,” writes Vincent Smith, “must be built upon 
a skeleton of chronology, that is to say, on a series of dates more 
or less precise.” Even a philosopher like Prof. S. Radhakrishnan 
says that; “In the absence of accurate chronology, it is a mis- 
nomer to call anything history.” We would like to point out, 
however, that these profound scholars are confounding the office 
of tlie annalist with the function of the historian. History is not 
putting bits of information, chronologically arranged together 
like beads on a string. How true is the complain of H. G. Wells 
that: “Historians are for the most parts very scholarly men 
nowadays. They go in fear rather of small errors than of discon- 
nectedness; they dread the certain ridicule of a wrong date than 
the disputable attribution of a wrong value”. 

* We perfectly agree with Benedetto Croce in his remarks on 
the verifiability of historical evidence for “once the indissoluble 
link between life and thought in history has been effected, the 
doubts that have been expressed to the certainty and utility of 
history disappear altogether in a moment. How could that which 
is present producing of our spirit ever be uncertain? How could 
that knowedge be useless which solves a problem that has come 
forth from the bosom of life?” (Theory and History of Historio- 
graphy, p. 15). 
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lesults of inquiry in the particular form of narrative. The 
Greek word for history is “historia” meaning ‘search 
after truth’. In trying to unravel the threads of the work- 
ing of the human mind in the past, we cannot help play- 
ing the part of the judge. For annals are not history. To 
deserve that title conviction is required. We have to sit 
in judgment and accept as “true” that which appeals to 
our conscience, and is approved by our intellect. — True 
not in the empirical sense that the Realists would have 
as something actually happened, but “true” in a higher 
sense considered from the. criterion of human values, 
moral or ethical as satisfying our sense of right and 
justice.* 

The whole of the past we therefore seek to embrace in 
its spiritual unity ; and we shall assign each fact that is 
brought into our present experience, its fitting rank in 
the scale of social progress.® We shall not mind chrono- 
logy in examining our past ; for we cannot isolate and 
treat in isolation each fact from the series of temporal or 
spatial succession. Our present experience is a unity. For 
us, therefore, not the assignment of date, but the assign- 
ment of value is of supreme importance. The question 
of time leads us into the realistic meshes of the world of 
‘"things-in-themselves” . Any experience of ours is at 
once temporal and eternal, a unity with a serial succes- 
sion. Only by embracing the unity can we comprehend 
the parts that go to make it. It is only those who are 
incapable of talong their stand on the elevated plane of 
the spirit who needs must have physically isolable periods 

* “History,” says Froude, “is a voice for ever sounding' 
across the centuries the la'ws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
nianners change, creeds rise ond fall but the mor^ law is written 
on the tablets of eternity.” {Short Studies on Great Subjects, 
pp. 27-28). 

* We may speak of civilisation, in its widest sense, as a fact. 

See Guizot: History of Civilisation, Vol. I, pp. 4-6. ' 
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or stages. The Past, the Present and the Future as 
periods in temporal succession, have no separable or 
isolable existence and are realities only when compre- 
hended in their spiritual unity. 

Our conception postulates the necessity of conceiving 
the world as an organic whole. We appeal to the past of 
India, for a proper understanding of our problem, but 
it is to a past which is truly “living” in the larger sense 
of the term.' And those who would understand us will 
therefore excuse us if we start the investigation of the 
problem of the Indian Polity, with our own conception 
of history. We conceive that the mission of history is to 
give us the content of life ; and the appeal that we make 
to history is to that which would serve as a common tri- 
bunal, being above contention. History, so to say, must 
be loyal to truth ; “truth” not in the realistic sense, but 
in the higher sense that does not exclude earnestness of 
conviction ; and so essentially moral or ethical. We 
should, indeed, be impartial j but our impartiality is not 
that of the mirror which merely reflects.* The attitude 
of detachment is psychologically impossible and unten- 
able. Open-minded we shall be, but “open-mindedness 
does not mean mental vacuity”.’ We cannot clean our 
mind as we would a slate. Just as every scientist, we 
also select a theme and we cannot but start with our own 
theory. In short we make use of hypotheses as much 
as other investigators. We see, as Charles Darwin did, 


* History, in other words, must be a resurrection, “a blush 
of life in dead limbs.” 

See Lecky: Historical and Political Essays for a discus- 
sion of the place of literary element in Historiography. 

See Lanfrey on the Mission of History : History of Napoleon. 
- See Temperley’s “J. B. Bur}'”, Selected Essays, pp. 70-71. 

* Allen Johnson : The Historian and Historical Evidence^ 
Chapter on the use of Hypotheses. 
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that all observation must be for or against some view if 
it is to be of utility of any kind. We cannot, as Bacon 
imagines we can,, for a while, renounce conceptions and 
try to acquaint ourselves with things themselves. How to 
have any idea of “things themselves” without our own 
view of them is the problem for the historian as much 
as for the metaphysician 1 We do not, indeed, commit 
ourselves to a pre-judgment and then fit the facts into 
our theory. In the pages that follow we have carefully 
conformed to Lord Acton’s advice that we should weigh 
our testimony. We have tried, as far as lies in our power, 
to be loyal to truth. 

The reader will kindly be indulgent towards us, if we 
therefore set aside all received notions and begin with 
a novel approach. For, if our task is after all to compile 
another text-book on the Indian Polity on the lines of 
those already in existence, we shall be repeating and du- 
plicating the narratives already extant. As Goethe has 
said : “History must from time to time be re-written, 
not because new facts have been discovered, but because 
new aspects come into view, because the participant in the 
progress of an age is led to standpoints from which the 
past can be regarded and judged in a novel manner.”* 
Perhaps this is due to an unconscious factor which affects 
all historians, both ancient and modem. It has been said 
that the younger generation feels pleasure in tearing down 

^ See Teggart: Theory of History, p. 7 fP. 
c£. V. A. Smith : Oxford History of India, p. 9 J xxxiiL 
Even* generation, Mark Pattison said, requires the facts 
to be recast in its own mould, and de man ds that history be re- 
written from its own point of ^dew. And result is often that each 
later historian as Polybius has remarked “makes such a parade 
of minute accuracy and inveighs so bitterly when refuting others, 
that people come to imagine that all other historians hsye been 
mere dreamers, and have spoken at random in describing the 
world ; and that he is the only man who has^ made accurate 
investigations and' unravelled every history "vidth intelligence. 
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the idols of the old ; ^ and so what have been the ideas of 
one age are not those of the next.® If this were true, how 
then can we conceive of a purpose in historical processes 
If history is a perpetual sifting about, like the rolling of 
the waves, if, in other words, history is the mere record 
of change, how can we have a coherent idea that will 
justify our appeal to history? 

The question that we have raised here goes to the root 
of our problem. For those who are accustomed to look 
upon the world-process as a series of changes occurring 
in mere succession, may hold that the future must neces- 
sarily differ from anything evolved or achieved so far.* 


^ See Pritchard: Essays of To-day, pp. 14-15. 

Ben Lindsey’s: The Revolt of Modern Youth. 

Especially see C. E. M. Joad’s The Present and Ftiture of 
Religion where the writer analyses what this spirit of revolt 
involves, particularly in its reactions on religious beliefs. 

® cf. Muller Lyer : The History of Social Development, pp. 
254-255; 319-331- 

See also the preface where he talks of “Lines of direction of 
Progress.” 

8 Students of European history know how literally Turgot’s 
conception of “Progress” was understood by the thinlcers who 
followed, and applied by the enthusiasts of 1789. His hypothesis 
of progress, of upw^^i'd growth would imply that the future would 
be unlike tlie past, that the new is ever substituting the old. 
Accordingly history would be the embodiment of imperfection, 
and to gain perfection we have to escape away from history. 
That is why Condorcet thought that the world would be emanci- 
pated by burning its records, though Turgot was himself inno- 
cent of such extravagance. The revolutionists of 1789 applied 
the law of Innovation and tried to break away from the France 
of History, and symbolised their new era by dating their calendar 
from the First year of the Republic. But we know how fair the 
attempt succeeded. After the revolutionary fever subsided, there 
was a general desire to return to the “good old time”, and as 
many institutions and ideas as could be resuscitated were dug up 
from the ruins. It was this singular pherromenon that De Toc- 
quieville has described in his famous book: The State of Society 
p 3 
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History is assumed to be the embodiment of imperfec- 
tion ; and so to gain perfection we should break away 
from history. In India, especially, there is a growing 
tendency to maintain that progress is incompatible with 
the past and that the time to use the surgical knife has 
come, to cut ruthlessly without ever entertaining the idea 
of sewing. It is necessary, hence, to understand the 
implications of the philosophy of change. 

In spite of appearances change is not fortuitous And 
in the evolution of human thought almost the first to 
conceive of Law as applied to Universe and existence 
were the Rig Vedic seers. They recognised that natural 
phenomena obey a higher “law” which they tried to 
comprehend by the term “Rta”. We shall return to a 
consideration of this term later. What we want to insist 
here is that in India, from the very earliest times, when 
thought becomes conscious of itself an intelligible principle 
is sought to explain the relationship between the Tem- 
poral and Eternal, Appearance and Reality, Change and 
Permanence. The opposition is, however, got over, not 
by reconciliation in a higher synthesis, but in the ultimate 
negation of any opposition in the light of monistic inter- 
pretation of Reality. This conclusion has far-reaching 
consequences on the Indian Polity, as we shall see in the 
following pages. Change is only true of the phenomenal 
world, the world of “Maya”. In the ultimate there is no 
change and all “pairs of opposites” are transcended. If 
Empirical Existence is impermanent, unsubstantial and 
changing, and in the last analysis, verily, unreal, then the 
“End” of human striving can nowhere be placed in the 
empirical life. This changing world would not reveal a 
“purpose” which man is to embody in his works. His 
end would be to realise an Absolute, behind and beyond, 
trans cending all experience of life as such. 

in France before the Revolution of jySg and the causes that led 
to that event. 
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Tlie moment, however, we postulate a goal of destiny 
towards which this life, here and now, is travelling, we 
can conceive of no purpose, realisable in and through 
life. We could then feel real zeal in life, and in .spite of 
change, the phenomenal world would present an intel- 
ligible principle which shall be the pivot on which it turns. 
It is no longer mere flux, no drift, no meaningless becom- 
ing. History would reveal development, and its process 
a huge linkage. The life of humanity is a continuous chain. 
As Lord Acton has said,’ “the dense web of the fortunes 
of man is woven without a void". And what is more, 
our ver)'^ awareness of change, or succession in Time is 
itself the strongest proof of the reality of Unity ; for, 
to be conscious of a succe.'jsion, in time or in space, is to 
experience the whole in its Unity. 

And thus the idea of change, applied to history must 
be very carefully interpreted.* Huttington has called all 
history a record of pulsations. Stated thus, it is possible 
to ignore the real significance of life. The question is if 
these pulsations are merely automatic, or are they related 
to a purpose. To interpret historical purpose in terms 
of pulsations is very mechanical ; and it fails to satisfy 
our moral and rational needs. History is something more 
than the record of mere impulse ; it manifests the working 
of Law. And the Law takes into account the multiple facts 
of movement and change ; and is the expression of unity, 
which seeks to embrace this pluralistic world. And fur- 
ther, this Law is not the mere interpretation of change ; 
but is the manifestation of development. Dr. Muller Lyer 
accepts "Progress” as a fact of social development and 
even tries to indicate what he calls "lines of direction of 
Progress". And ever since the publication of the "Ori- 
gin of Species", the idea of evolution has been gaining 


* Inaugural Lecture on the Study of History. 

* The Pulse of Progress, p. 318. 
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ground, and also the idea that “there has been through 
the ages of oscillation and gradual ascent”.^ 

The facts of our nature, thus instinctively require “a 
solid and permanent background for this universal flow 
of events, an unchanging subject of change, which shall 
bind the multiplicity into a real whole and give us a 
definite something to grasp and rest upon, that shall not 
be for ever slipping from us.” We feel that the universe 
does present a design and so is not a brute fact or 
collocation of facts ; otherwise, it would appear that it is 
ruled by blind Fate. We arrive at this catastrophic con- 
clusion if we assume that the universe is mere flux. In 
such a w'orld change itself w'ould mean something fortui- 
tous. 

For us the Universe is the embodiment of Reason and 
Life is Purposive. To discern the design of Providence, 
the fulfilment of God. “We obtain”, as Flint truly says, 
“a veritable increase of our knowledge of God’s character 
and ivays”. We see Him manifest in the manifold things 
around us — in every leaf of the verdant trees, in the 
ceaseless roar of the waters and the sighing of the w'inds. 
In spite of the differences, that seem to loom large, there 
IS a fundamental Unity, which is the expression of the 
Divine Principle — ^the Unity which is the spiritual meet- 
ing-place of seemingly irreconcilable ideas, the principle 
which is the rhythmic harmony of Life and Universe. 

The aim of human effort is to completely realise this 
principle. We have so far only partially realised it and 
hence our “Divine Discontent”. We seek to be perfectly 
in tune with the Infinite ; and this is our End all through 
the ages. It is the same Holy Quest for Humanity in the 
different walks of life — a quest, ever new, yet ever old ! 
It is the Eternal Problem ; and mankind is still solving 
it. 


‘ Bodin, quoted by Bury: The Idea of Propress, p, 39. 
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It is only, in the limited sense, therefore, that the 
problems of one generation are not those of the next. 
Problems change, but the “Problem” remains ever the 
same ; or, to express it in other words, the Problem is 
always the same ; only the methods of approach change 
with the course of ages. Viewed from particulars we can 
never understand this principle of Spiritual Unity. The 
chaotic mass of details fall in into their ordered, spheres, 
when we try to grasp the nature of a thing as a whole. 

In our appeal to the history of our country we have 
tried to comprehend the “past” in its spiritual Unity. And 
the spiritual unity that the history of our past presents 
to us “is essentially one of spiritual aspiration and obe- 
dience to the law of the Spirit, which were regarded as 
superior to everything else”.* And it is this Spiritual 
Unity that we have been seeking all through the ages. 
So far it is still a unity of endeavour, but not of fulfilment. 
It shall be our aim in the following pages to examine the 
cause of failure ; we shall see why we could not realise 
completely our purpose in the institutions of our Polity. 
Our study of India’s past has convinced us that our 
ancestors tried to solve the problem of Life, by a wrong 
understanding of Human Values ; and the End, they 
tried to attain was at best partially true, inasmuch as it 
led them into abstractions, vague and dreamy. The solu- 
tion they sought in the midst of political and racial diver- 
sity was to turn away from the illusion of the phenomenal 
to the Reality to be realised in the “Atman”. There 
were indeed, attempts at political and racial unification ; 
but they were doomed to fail, as they were partial, 
because the attitude to life itself was partial. 

Our plea in this work is for a truly synthetic outlook. 

THE AGE-LONG QUEST WHICH WE PARTIALLY EM- 
BODY IN OUR POLITY SHOULD BE SOUGHT FOR IN 


^ Prof. S. Dasgupta : History of Indian Philosophy, 
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LIFE AS A WHOLE AND THROUGH LIFE AS A WHOLE. 
IT IS BY RADICAL REVISION OF OUR TRADITIONAL 
ATTITUDE TO LIFE THAT WE CAN HOPE TO EXIST. 
OUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF THE 
INDIAN POLITY IS THE IDEALIST’S VISION OF LIFE. 

By the appeal to History, to the Content of Life it 
reveals, we. shall be enabled therefore to understand the 
ideals and aspirations of . our ancients, which they tried 
to translate into institutional terms in their Polity. A 
study of political institutions by themselves will not be 
of great use. We shall study also the idea-systems of our 
people as well. After all men become what they think ; 
and they cannot help expressing themselves, consciously 
or unconsciously in whatever they do. We shall, there- 
fore, examine the End they placed before themselves 
constantly, the Supreme Purpose they sought to attain. 
We shall find that this End influenced and determined 
their attitude to. life. 

And the ancient Indian Polity we hold is the. reflex of the 
thought and aspirations of the people. It was a concretised 
embodiment of their scheme of life. It admirably suited 
their temper ; and it was the guarantee of their Social 
Order. It maintained and fostered the "ethos" of their 
culture. The religious beliefs and tenets of the times 
affected characteristically the nature of the State. And 
so long as these beliefs continue to possess the hold they 
have obtained on the Indian mind the Indian Polity also 
will continue to manifest the same general characteristics 
that it has possessed all through the centuries. We hold 
that, these beliefs and conceptions are imperfect and ex- 
tremely one-^ded, that they will not serve us for the 
formulation of the ideals of life to be lived here and now, 
that they are non-social and "particularistic". Our pro- 
blem. is not merely to seek and find the best constitution 
and. give it the sanction of Law. Simply by placing on the 
Statute-Book a scheme for the organisation of our Politi- 
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cal life we will not be inaugurating a new era in our his- 
tory. So long as the inijierfections in our Social Order 
remain, so long as the intellectual life continues to be 
moulded by the characteristic ideas that have given it a 
one-sided emphasis, and so long as the spiritual effort and 
discipline impel man to turn away from life, Here and 
Now, so long, indeed, we cannot help importing into 
our Polity our imperfections and limitations. Merely by 
providing our country with an ideal constitution we do 
not insure its permanence. And again by giving it a 
constitution that'shall be congruent with its religious ideas 
and the Social Order we shall be perpetuating those very 
influences that have conspired to keep the country static, 
non-progressive, ever feeding upon its own Past. Our 
Problem, therefore, is very complex and very difiicult. 
India cannot be untrue to herself. Whatever the constitu- 
tion provided for her, it must be the spiritual framework 
in which she could live and progress. It must be suited 
to her growing soul. It must seek to embody her ideals, 
indeed, which have for so many centuries moulded her 
being, giving her efforts a one-sided tendency, but the 
ideals re-shaped and re-formulated so as to refer to the 
Life, Here and Now, permeating human endeavour with 
a healthy influence. In other words, the age-long quest, 
instead of taking us on the elusive path leading us to the 
unknown and unknowable goal, in the distant Future, 
must lead us to seek for the Supreme Real in and through 
Life, Here and Now, as a whole, in the participation of 
life’s experiences through sharing in the varied contacts 
and relationships that we form. 

Our appeal to History is hence to the Content of Life 
it unfolds, to determine its present value in our efforts 
to build up the Polity of the Future. 



CHAPTER II 

PHILOSOPHY AND POLITY 


"Every theory of the universe includes judgments on the relative value.* 
or worthlessness of objects and thereby secures an influence on our practical 
conduct. Every philosophical system therefore has an ethical side whether 
it be matured or not into a special ethical system ; and it is precisely this 
side to which our feeling attaches so great importance that we are inclined 
to estimate the value of a philosophical theory of the Universi by the 
ethical consequences ’ which have resulted or may be derived from it. We 
allow ourselves to be guided in these matters by the old adage, — "By their 
fruits ye shall know them." Even this saying however cannot be taken 
without limitations. For to continue the illustration employed by Jesus, 
it may happen that a tree is good and yet bears no, or no good fruit, — possibly 
because its blossoms arc prematurely touched by the cold breath of the 
knowledge of the truth. 

This may in fact have been the case in India. Eternal philosophical truth 
has seldom found more decisive and striking expression than in the doctrine 
of the emancipating knowledge of the Atman. And yet this knowledge might 
be compared to that ,icy>cold breath which checked every development and 
benumbs all life. He who knows himself as the Atman is', it is true, for 
ever beyond the possibility of immoral conduct, but at the same time he is 
deprived of every incitement to action or initiation of any kind; he is lifted 
put of the whole circle of illusory individual existence, his body is no longer 
his, his works no longer his, everything which he may henceforth do or leave 
undone belongs to the sphere of the great illusion, which he has penetrated, 
and is therefore of no account." 

PAUL DEWSSEN 


SECTION I— HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 

The function of history, as we conceive it, is therefore, 
to examine the content of life. We have seen that life is 
not atomistic, in spite of appearances, but that it is pur- 
posive ; that it is not a mere drift, but a striving. There 
is a definite tendency, underlying existence — a tendency 
to reach to perfection. Thus human endeavour is not 
ruled by mere conflict and diveirsity ; there is a principle 
of unity which reveals a world of Reason. It is only a 
partial and sectional view that presents contradictions and 
inconsistencies. Thus, the materialistic view may insist 
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upon the problem of economic existence as the motive 
force in history.' Class conflict, it will appear from such 
a conception, seems inevitable. Economic self-interest 
seems to be the sole factor in making or unmaking his- 
tory. While admitting the importance of the economic 
motive, we would emphatically assert that to interpret 
life, in the ultimate, in terms of a struggle to fill empty 
stomachs, is dangerous. Nietzsche assumes that “all 
human actions and impulses are subordinate to the pro- 
cess of the material world that works unnoticed power- 
fully and irresistibly.” Most of our economists would 
endorse his opinion ; and maintain that ‘ ‘the ultimate 
cause and the great moving power of all important his- 
toric events,” as Engels would put it, lies, “in the econo- 
mic development of society.” In the interpretation of 
India’s past, however, we shall definitely reject the 
materialistic criterion, for our history discloses to us a 
general tendency towards spiritual ends. Life is, indeed, 
more than meat, and the body than raiment. 

Spiritual interests have always dominated in Indian 
Society.* India has always been "A world of thinkers, 
a Nation of Philosophers.”* It is only, as we have main- 
tained, by comprehending the content of thought, by 
understanding the mind that recorded, that we shall be 
able to relate our past to our present. The co'ntent of life 
that our past unfolds is baffling in its variety and diversity. 
It is a complex phenomenon which can only be grasped by 
taking it in as a whole. We are perforce compelled to 
take refuge in philosophy which alone can lend to this 


the works of Mqrx Jind Engels. Also the speeches of 
Nikolai Lenin, Trotzky, Zinovief, published by Maurice Williams 
in his Social interpretation of History. 

Teggart: The Process of History, pp. 84-go. G. L. Dickin- 
son ; Justice and Liberty, p. 15. 

* See Bishop Whitehead : Indian Problems, p. 3. 

* Max Muller: The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 42. 
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world of particulars its significance, and thus would en- 
able us to arrive at the principle of unity that will reconcile 
this apparently pluralistic universe. It is impossible to 
understand the past history and civilisation of India or the 
present political situation without some knowledge of 
the religious beliefs and customs that have so profoundly 
influenced the life and character of the people.”^ We 
shall therefore examine the philosophical tenets that were 
current in this country, at one time or another, to deter- 
mine how far they have influenced the Polity of India. 
We shall, throughout bear in mind, that so far as India 
is concerned there was no divorce between philosophy 
and Religion ; philosophy essentially pointed to the way 
of life to be lived.® In India, unlike other lands, philo- 
sophy was not merely an intellectual study but was some- 
thing to be practised. Elsewhere, perhaps, the common 
rut of mankind may live on its own round of life, un- 
touched by the doubts and fears, hopes and joys of the 
small groups of seekers trying to solve the problems of 
existence. In India, on the other hand, the tenets of the 
different systems of philosophy filtered slowly down to 
the various strata of society ; and have become the general 
idea-content of the community at large. Sometimes, it 
might also be that what might have been held vaguely 
and loosely by the people themselves, would have been 
seized upon by some thinker of exceptional force, and 
, given emphasis and definiteness. Metaphysical disputa- 
tions and religious discussions have ever been the feature 
in India, and in a sense, the different philosophies are 
but streams that sprang from a common ancestral heri- 
tage, “an ancient reservoir of thought from which all 


* Bishop Whitehead: Indian Problems, p. 3. 

* See Lord Lytton’s address to the first session of the Indian 
Philosophical Cong’ress and H. H. Rajah Sir Rama Varmah’s 
Opening address to the 4th session of the same. 
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could have drawn and drunk.”* “Indian Philosophy,” 
says Radhakrishnan, “h;is its interests in the haunts of 
men, and not in supra-lunar solitudes. It takes its origin 
in life, and enters back into life after passing through the 
schools — the Gita and the Upanishadas are not remote 
from popular belief. Tiicy are the great literature of the 
country, and at the same time vehicles of the great sys- 
tems of thought. The Puranas contain the truth dressed 
up in myths and stories, to suit the weak understanding 
of the majority. The hard task of intcrc.sting the multi- 
tude in metaphysics is achieved in India.”* That is why 
we seek to understand the different idea — systems of 
India. What was systematised in them was the common 
property of the masses. And their philosophic tenets have 
had an enormous influence on life, and especially in deter- 
mining the nature of our Polity. 

V’^ery early in the development of thought in India 
we see it already rich and various, “unsurpassed in depth 
and comprehensive many-sidedness”. The different cur- 
rents of speculation seem to have practically exhausted 
all possibilities. An interesting passage in the Anugita 
gives us an idea of the innumerable streamlets that irri- 
gated the expansive field of metaphysical thought. Our 
ancients fe;irlessly sought Truth and never shrank from 
their conclusions. In the expression of their opinions they 
are clear and consistent.* The supreme question before 

* Max Muller: Six Systems of Philosophy, p. 8. 

* Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 25. 

* See the interesting comparison between Eastern and Western 
thinkers by H. S. Chamberlain in The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, Vol. I, pp. 48; 85-87. 

Regarding the indebtedness of Greek thinkers to Indian 
Philosophy or vice versa, read discussions in A. B. Keith : 
Samkhya System, Ch. VI ; Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda, Ch. 29 — Prof. Radhakrishnan: Jiidian Philosophy, Vol. I, 
pp. 23-24 — ^Max Muller: Six Systerns, pp. 77-78; Selected Essays 
and Garbe's Article in Ency. of Rcl. and Ethi. 
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them, as before thinkers all the world over is “what is 
Reality?” Is this Reality a thing-in-itselfi independent 
of knowledge, unrelated to the knowing mind, unknown 
and unknowable? Is our faculty of understanding com- 
petent, to grasp the unconditioned, the unlimited, the 
Infinite? Is this Reality One or Many? If it is the One, 
what of the Multiplicity presented to us in the Empirical 
world. If the Reality be Many, is it bare plurality lacking 
reason? Is the comprehension of Reality by the affirma- 
tive, accumulative process of “It is this, it is this,” and 
so ad infinitum ? Or is it the negative, exclusive mode of 
expression “Neti, Neti”? 

Western philosophers, of every school of thought, have 
taken kindly to the world and the Life, Here and Now, 
Our existence may have its imperfections and shortcom- 
ings ; but on that score it was not to be rejected ; it has, 
indeed, elements of value which cannot be ignored. Life, 
above all is a partnership ; it is a great co-operative 
endeavour. It might be made richer and nobler by the 
sharing of experience. And it is the manifestation of the 
Divine. Reality could be realised in and through it. The 
End of Human Life could be attained through love and 
service, under the conditions that make this our complex 
earthly existence.^ 

The Indian philosophers, on the other hand, consider 
the world to be. miserable ; and anxiety and torment to be 
the lot of those born here. Our earthly existence seems 
almost a blunder. The content pf men’s lives was aban- 
doned as worthless and painful. There is a universal dis- 
gust and all panited for an escape from this fleeting 
existence of heat and turmoil. The Spirit of India was 
in quest of Immortality. Sentient Life, on the other hand, 
was a phantasmagoria, its delusion alone being real. The 


^ It is especially in Browning that we get the best expression 
of this aspect of Western thought. 
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desire for the world is the desire for death ; why, there- 
fore, go after that through which the Eternal Seat cannot 
be gained ! Thus speculation in India centred round the 
question, “what is Reality as apart from the false world 
we see around us ?“ This life of our social relationships is 
ruled out ; by the very necessity of the Indian ideal. 
Sometimes the spirit may get bewildered why it gets 
entangled in the meshes of this false world. Is not the 
Soul, in itseh, unaffected, as water adheres not to the 
leaf of a lotus-flower.? Yet, in actual life, we feel pain and 
misery. Is this our suffering real? If only we could know 
that it is due to “Avidya”-, our ignorance of our real 
identity, we could emancipate ourselves from the endless 
round of births^ and deaths. The true knowledge of the 
’Atman would reveal the unreality of the world ; and he 
who has attained to it, though alive in the world has 
gained Mukti. 

Could we but realise what a tremendous influence this 
view of life must have had on the Polity evolved by our 
forefathers ! What sort of life did they want to live, and 
what was their attitude towards the world? We shall be 
able, by the answers given, to understand the institutions 
that were a response to the complex of their ideals. 

We shall, therefore, examine the different systems of 
philosophy in order to elucidate the attitude to life our 
ancients had. 

SECTION II— THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
ETHICS OF THE VEDA 

The Vedic Age was a period of incessant warfare and 
the Aryans had a strenuous time, fighting against the 
original inhabitants, or sometimes among themselves. 
Their foes quailed before their might and it was essen- 
tially an age of advance and expansion. The Aryans were 
spreading through the Punjab towards the interior to 
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the Ganges ; their possessions were swelling with every 
new acquisition, and Nature was profuse in her generosity 
in their new habitation. They were therefore, prosperous 
and happy, and looked up to their gods with trust, their 
gods who never failed them when invoked in time of 
trouble. Full of the confidence that victory brings, they 
breathed a free spirit, of joy and contentment : and their 
hymns reflect truly the spirit of their age.* 

The Vedic gods are generally personifications of natural 
phenomena, Powers of Nature invested with life. Friendly 
forces become gods, the inimical demons. How far 
personal relationships were established between men and 
gods is very difficult for us to determine. We do have 
expressions of the feeling which hankers after personal 
touch in some of the hymns.® But, after all, the Vedic 
gods lack human touches, such as we find in the gods 
of the Hellenic Pantheon. If the relation between men 
and gods were personal, the idea of a Divine Personal 
Will as affecting or regulating human lives would gradu- 
ally have developed an idea similar to that which the 
Israelites had of Jehovah. 

It is very difficult to characterise the religion of these 
primitive times. The presence of a plurality of gods some- 
times would lead us to think that Vedic religion is poly- 
theistic. It has been variously characterised as Mono- 
theism.* Henotheism* and so on; but the Rig- Veda 
does contain germs which serve as foundations for all 


* See for example, Rig-Veda, Book I, Hymn 130. 

(Griffith’s Translation, Vol, I, p. 181.) 

* See Rig-Veda, Book I, Hymns 1, 31 and 185. 

® -Aiccording to Dayananda Saraswati. 

* A name coined by Max Muller, see his Six Systems, p. 53* 
Macdonell, however observes that Henotheism is only an appcar- 
-'ince, rather than a reality, for the Vedic deities are not repre- 
sented "as independent of all the rest”. 
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the later S3fstems of thought.* In the creation song,* the 
most important jn the history of the philosophy of India, 
we have already an expression of the spirit of doubt.* 
What is sigiiificant is that the Aryans, since their coming 
to -India already manifest qualities of mind and spirit that 
sharply differentiate them from the rest of the peoples 
of the primitive world. We notice that their temperament 
begins to be moulded by the environment in which it finds 
itself. W e see the beginnings of the tendency to turn away 
from action to a speculative bent. Scepticism, so far, is 
however a healthy symptom ; it expresses itself in the 
quest after Unit^^ This might have, in the course of ages, 
led to spiritual monotheism. ® But as Deussen has rightly 

^ Book I, Hymn 164. In this hymn we have an idea which 
would lead to a monotheistic conception of God. 

- Book X, Hymn 129. 

* A. B. Keith: Religion and Philosophy of the Fedo, p. 435. 

* Max Muller is of opinion that in tliis hymn is embedded the 
thought tliat led to Monistic philosophy in the future. But we 
shall note one pleasant feature in tliis hymn whicli we shall seek 
for in vain in the later dogmatic statements of philosophic 
thought. “Its spirit of doubt”, says Keitli, “is wholly alien to 
the classical philosophical systems of India.” {Rel. and Phil, of 
the Veda, p. 435). The poet honestly confesses the difficulties 
in the way of comprehending First Principles and Ultimate 
Causes and he does not make it a secret that his quest has not 
led to any satisfactory solution, satisfying even to himself — . It 
is not the confidence of certitude that we note in the Upanishads. 
but still the air of the genuine doubter, who seeks to comprehend 
the Universe, but finds that the task is beyond himself. We should 
not try to read into the tliought of tlie poet more than he himself 
gives. .A.nd by his confession, who knows and who can declare 
whence this creation? Perchance even the Supreme Deit}’’ may 
not know I 

® “The positive side of the tendency of tlie Rig- Veda”, says 
Keith, “to dissatisfaction witli the gods of tradition is to be 
seen in the assertion of the unity of tlie gods, and of tlie world” 
{Rel. and Phil, of the Veda, p. 434). 

Prof. Radhakrishnan writes: “The gradual idealisation of tlie 
conception of God as revealed in the cult of Varuna, the logic 
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pointed out:' “In India they reached monism, though 
not monotheism.” Other strains of thought may be dis- 
cernible ; but monistic thought eclipsed all other cur- 
rents. This is evidently the outcome of the emphasis of 
the intellect upon the emotion. The faith in Prajapati 
as a personal God is monotheistic, but in the increasing 
recognition of the ideas of Brahman and Atman lay the 
foundation of Monistic thought. 

This search after Unity, as the correlation of recurrent 
natural phenomena, inherent in the nature of things, 
viewed as a system or order, gave birth to a conception 
of great consequence, that of Rta. We shall discuss this- 
term more fully later. Here we shall only say that this 
Vedic Rta could well form the starting point of ethical 
systems based upon the view of the world as a moral 
order. We cannot sufficiently deplore the unhappy ten- 
dency which led to the displacement of this term Rta by 
two notions which have come to wield phenomenal 
influence in moulding the thought of India — Karma and 
Dharma. In the Rig-Veda, however, the ethical signi- 
ficance of Rta is still tribal. There is, indeed, an opposi- 
tion between Rta and Anrta, but the moral element in the 
Vedic hymns is of small extent. Rta, as opposed to Anrta, 
has reference, not to Truth as identical with the “Good”, 
but only to accuracy of statement or good faith in keeping 
promises. 

In the Brahmana literature also, “in the strict sense 
of the word there is no theory of Ethics,”® for the ques- 
tion of right conduct never was interesting enough or 

of religion which tended to make the gods flow into one another, 
the henotheism, the conception of Rta or the unity of nature, 
and the systematising impulse of the human mind all helped 
towards the displacement of a polytheistic anthropomorphism by 
a spiritual monotheLsm”. {Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 91.) 

* Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 13. 

• Keith: Rcl. and Phil, of the Veda, pp. 468-481. 
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considered importani enough to be the subject of philoso- 
phical speculation. The character of the gods themselves is 
not above blame. The conception of Truth has no moral 
content ; it only means, accuracy or exactitude in sacrifice, 
which is the reality “par excellence” for the Brahmans. 

“The development which places the Brahman in the 
first place,” writes Keith,* “is not achieved until the 
Upanishads, but it is in preparation during the period 
of the Brahmanas, and it is in entire harmony with this 
spirit that these texts do not develop any theory of mora- 
lity. Indeed they do not normally inculcate morality even 
on merely empiric grounds.” By the time we come to 
the late \’edic age the temper of the Aryan mind has 
already undergone change, and is bent towards specula- 
tion. So long as the Aryans were absorbed in a struggle 
for existence against the Abori^nes in their new home, 
they could have little time for reflection. But continuous 
victories first brought rest and partial peace, and later the 
sense of complete security. Then came the time to brood 
over life and its mysteries, on the shortness of life, and 
the nature of the world and its origin. Along with the 
theories of cosmogony we begin to have other notions 
which we study in the following section ; for by the time 
of the Upanishads we already see Indian thought at its 
highest flight. 

SECTION III— THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 

Indian thought reaches the loftiest heights in the 
Upanishads.® They have been termed the “products of 
the highe st wisdom.”* The various systems of Indian 

* Rel. and Phil, of the Veda, p. 469. 

* See A. B. Keith : Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
(appendices) where he discusses Kshatriya and Dravidian influ- 
ences on the Upanishads. 

* Schopenhauer; See Max Muller, S. B. E. Vol. I, Part I, 
p. Ixii. 
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Philosophy and the numerous sects that exist to-day 
appeal to these treatises as infallible.^ They are guesses 
at truth and are not systematic philosophy.* It is not 
impossible, however, to arrive at the leading ideas ex- 
pressed in them, though still in the germ.® In the Vedas 
the centre of interest was in the outward fact ; the Reality 
was sought in the objective Universe. But already we 
find new developments in the Brahmanas and more es- 
pecially in the Aranyakas. In the Upanishads the centre 
of interest is shifted to the realm of the innermost recesses 
of the Atman ; it is felt to be futile to search for the 
Supreme in something outside of us. The quest after the 
Real leads away from the objective to the subjective, to 
the Self of man, not the empirical self, but the higher 
Self which is identical with the Real. The aim of inquiry 
is to understand the Self which is “free from sin, free 
from old age, from death and grief, from hunger and 
thirst.”* This body being mortal, is always held by death. 
The Self is subject to pleasure and pain so long as it 
resides in the body. The pleasures of life are transient. 
Wealth cannot purchase happiness and by its delusion 
men perish.® It is difficult for the rich to prefer the good. 
By following after outward pleasures we fall into the 
snare of wide-spread death.® They only chain us and turn 
us away from our End. Short is the span of life of the 


* See Radhakrishnan : Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. i 4 - 

* See Keith; Rel. and Phil, of the Veda, pp. 497-498. 

* We should not try to interpret the thought of the Upanishads 
by any single theory. Different strains of thought seem to be 
present, of Pantheism, Cosmogonism, even theism too. If io 
this brief review we happen to give pre-eminent notice to the 
doctrines of Yajnavalkya, it is only because of their great influ- 
ence in after times. 

* Chatid IJpa., viii, 7-12. 

5 Katha Upa., i. 2, 1-6. 

* Jhid., ij, 4. 2. 
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mortal who slowly decays here below.* Sons, grandsons, 
maidens and music, pur possessions, “only last till to- 
morrow”. The Eternal can never be attained by the 
transient. Living long in ignorance we imagine ourselves, 
to be happy." Ceremonial observances, the performance 
of sacrifices, will never lead to the imperishable. Foolish 
people trusting to them, to such “frail boats”, are subject 
again and again to old age and death. Man becomes good 
by good work, says Yajnavalkya,® and bad by bad work. 
According as he acts and according as he behaves, so 
will he be. And according as his desires are, so is his 
will ; and as is his will so. is his deed ; and whatever deed 
he does that he will reap. “To whatever object a man’s 
own mind is attached, to that he goes strenuously toge- 
ther with his deed ; and having obtained the end (the last 
results) of whatever deed he does here on earth, he 
returns again from that world (which is the temporar}'^ 
reward of his deed) to this world of action.”* Yajna- 
valkya, thus asserts the doctrine of Transmigration as a 
moral truth.® We find the idea further developed else- 
where.® We have in the Chandogya Upanishad that 
“Those whose conduct has been good, will quickly attain 
some good birth, the birth of a brahmana, or a kshatriya, 
or a vaishya. But those whose conduct has been evil 
■will quickly attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog, or a 
hog, or a chandala.”’ Thus we find that a man is a 
creature of will. According to what his will is in this world. 


^ Ibid., I. I. 23-29. 

* Mimda Upa., 1. 2. 9. 

^ Brihad Upa., iii. 2,13. 

* Ibid., iv. 4. 2-6. 

® See Keith : The Samkhya System, p. 17. 

® Brihad Upa., vi, 2. 

’ Chand Upa., v. 10; cf. Aiiereya-Aranyaka, ii, 1-4, Kaiha 
31 , Adhyaya 5, 6-7. 
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so will he be when he has departed this life.* This world 
in which we live is the place for the performance of 
Karma. Kama is the basis for Karma ; and Kama is the 
cause of re-birth. "He who forms desires in his mind is 
born again through his desires here and there.”* The 
desire for sons is the desire for wealth, and the desire 
for wealth is the desire for worlds.* Full of desires and 
overcome by the fruits of what he has done, he enters 
on a good or bad birth. Fools living in darkness, we go 
round and round, staggering to and fro. Having no under- 
standing, and unmindful, we are like blind men led by 
the blind ; thus we enter the round of births. And being 
born we become united with all evils.* Man thinks that 
his highest blessing is to be wealthy, lord of others, and 
surrounded by all human enjoyments. He desires women 
who excite the fire of love. He is led away by the delusion 
that wife, sons and wealth are dear in themselves. He 
does not realise that in this world he is "like a frog in a 
dry well”.* He attaches himself to the pleasures of the 
world, to the delights of the body, not knowing that fed 
on them he is "seen to return (to this world) again and 
again.”* What, indeed, is the use of physical enjoy- 
ments ! Even if man gains the whole world with all its 
wealth there is yet no hope of immortality.^ He must, 
therefore, not be attached to that by which he cannot 
become immortal. He must not care for this body — this 
offensive, pithless body, a mere mass of bones, skin, 
sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, blood, mucus, tears, phlegm, 


* Chand Upa., iii. 14. 

• Mundaha, iii. 2. 2. 

* Brihad Upa., 111. 5,1 

♦ Ibid., IV. 3. 8. 

5 Maiirayana, i. Prapatika, 4. 

® Ibid., 1. 4. , 

' Brihad Upa., IV. 5. The dialogue between yajnavalkya and 
Maitreyi. 
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ordure, water, bile slime.' He must give up the worldly 
life, the state of the householder and take to the forest, 
to the life of the mendicant. The man who understands 
His Self can never wish or desire that he should pine after 
the body.* He will never wish for offspring, for as a 
mendicant he would leave home and wander about. Even 
the performance of good works will not lead us to the 
higher knowledge by which the indestructible is appre- 
hended ; for, after the reward reaped by good work is 
enjoyed we enter again this world or a lower one.® “But 
those who practise penance and faith in the forest, tran- 
quil, wise and living on alms, through right knowledge 
and abstinence, these spotless anchorites gain the self, 
the Immortal Person. ‘ Through cessation of all desires 
and severance of all ties of the heart here on earth is 
immortality gained.® The body is only the cart for the 
intelligent driver, the Self ; and is cast away as the slough 
of a snake on an ant-hill." The Self stands above like a 
passionless ascetic amid the objects of the world.’ The 
man, therefore, who does not desire, and not desiring is 
freed from all desires, or desires the Self only, “being 
Brahman goes to Brahman, as his vital parts do not de- 
part elsewhere.® Desires are destroyed by the right 
knowledge of the Self, the loiowledge of the real identity 
of the individual Self with the Supreme Self.® It is only 

^ Maitrayana, 1-3 ; see also III. 4. 

* Brihad Upa., Upa., IV. 4. 12. 

® Mtindakf i. 2. 10. 

* Ibid., I. 2. 11; and III, i. 5. 

® Katha Upa., 11. 6. Valli, 14-15. See also Brihad Upa., IV. 
4 * 7 * 

® Brihad Upa., IV. 4. 7. See also Maitraya, Second Prapatika, 
4 * 3 ' 

Maitraya, Second Prapatika, 4. 

^Brihad Upa., IV. 4. 6. 

® “In the philosophy of Yajnavalkya tlie identity of the 
Supreme and the individual souls is carried to tlie extreme extent 
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• when there is, as it were, duality that one sees the other, 
smells, tastes, touches, salutes, and knows the other; 
but when the Self only is all this how should he see, 
smell or know another? How should he know Him by 
whom he knows all this? The Atman, the knowing Self 
•within us, can never itself become object for us, and is 
therefore itself unknowable. He can only be described 
negatively by “neti, neti”.^ He is incomprehensible, 
imperishable, unattached, unfettered. He Hone is the 
reH, the one without a second.' This Universe is only 
Appearance ; or ma)’- be it might even be illusion. * We 
must pierce through it if we "wish for immortality ; and 
see the Self behind.^ Empiric Reality is only the self- 
illusion of the Brahman. The Svetasvatara Upanishad 
has it : “Know then Prakriti (nature) is Maya and the 

but at the same time the soul is dq)rived of any distinct meaning. 
The identity of the Soul of man and the absolute is due to tiie 
mere fact ^at, by reducing the soul to nothing save what may 
be termed the mere abstraction of subjectivity, or of the trans- 
cendental unify of apperception, the soul becomes nothing but 
an aspect of process” — A. B. Keith: JRel. and Phil, of the Veda, 

F' 551 

Briliad Upa., IV. 5. 15. cL III 7, Brahmana. 

This means that Thought is incompetent to know Reality- 
The Absolute is unknowable, and cannot be defined by empirical 
predicates. We shall discuss later the question of the adequacy 
of Thought. Here we would like to point out that what Yajna- 
valkya is committing himself to is to tiie position that the exist- 
ence of the Absolute “is a transc:endental realiw, which is essen- 
tially from the empirical point of view a nonentity.” 

2 Ibid., IV. 3. 23. ' 

® To say that the Universe is Appearance is not to say that it 
is illusion. The one view may lead to. Pantheism, and the o^er 
to Monism. So far as the Svetaswatara is conc:emed we do defi- 
nitely get the idea of ddusion or illusion. But we do not know 
how to define the position of Yajnavalkya with regard to Empinc 
RealiW. He leaves us vague. It would be safe to assume that 
in his exposition, too, we have “the germ of the illusion theory.’ 

* Katha Upa., Second Adhyaya, Fourth Valli, i. 
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nrcat lord the Mayin ; tlic whole world is filled with what 
arc his meinhers.” This world, in other words, is not 
beside the Brahman.’ for it is in Him that all come to- 
gether, and it is in Him that all rest.* The objects and 
rolaii(Mis of the world arc real, not in themselves, but in so 
far as they are our .Self. If we know the Self, indeed, we 
know the whole Univcisc. for as Yajnavalkya tolls Mai- 
tr.ayi, the Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, 
and to be marked, and “when the self lias been seen, 
heard, perceived and known, then all this is known”.* 
Therefore the Suj^reme Reality is to be sought lor in the 
Self ; self knowledge is the highest knowledge. Just as the 
sounds of a drum or a conch-shell or a lute cannot be sci;:ed 
e.xicrnally, but the sound is seized when the drum, or 
conch-shell or lute is seized ; in the same way this world, 
the other world, and all creatures can be known only by 
him who knows the Atman. And just as the sound of a 
drum or a conch-shell has no c.xistencc in it.self, this 
world has no c.xistencc of its own. “As a mass of salt 
has neither inside nor outside, but is altogether a mass of 
taste, thus indeed, has that Self neither inside nor out- 
side but is altogether a m.ass of knowledge”.* As the 
flowing rivers disappear in the sea,* losing their name 
and their form, thus a wise man, freed from name and 
form goes to tlie divine “Person who is greater than the 
great”.® The infinite alone is bliss and not the finite,’ 
and it rests in its own greatness. It is immortal. “The 
knowing (Self) is not born, it dies not ; it sprang from 
nothing, nothing sprang from it, the Ancient is unborn, 

* See D.'jsfjupt.'i ; Hist, of Ind. Phil., p. 51. 

- BriUad Upa., 11. 5. 15. 

® Ibid., IV. 5. 6. cf. Minidiika Upa., 1. i. 6. Katha Upa., i. 
3 - J 5 - 

* cf. Chand Upa., VI. i khanda. 

® Ibid., VI. 10. r. 

^ Mundaka Upa., iii. 2. 8. 

’ Chand Upa., VII, 23, i. 
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eternal, everlasting ; He is not killed, though the body 
is killed” . * The Self is smaller than the small, and greater 
than the great. He who knows the Self truly passes over 
death ; there is no other path to go. * 

In the philosophy of the Upanishads, so. briefly dis- 
cussed above, with its attitude to life, let us see if we 
could get at any maxims that would help us to regulate 
our behaviour ag members of the human society. In other 
words, what is the ethical content. This content, we agree 
with Keith in asserting, is “negligible and value- 
less” ; for, as he says : “the total impression conveyed by 
the Upanishads is that of intellectual exercise, whose aim 
was the attainment, partly of immediate goods, normally 
the happiness of heaven which was often materially 
enough conceived, and there is made no attempt to make 
the theoretical philosophy a ground of morality of any 
sort. There are here and there, moral maxims enunciated, 
but these are of no consequence, and rise in no way above 
popular morality”.* In the metaphysics of the Upani- 


' Katha Upa., t. Adh. 2. ValU 18. 

* Svetka Upa., VI. 15. 

“The attainment of ^mancipation by this knowledge”, writes 
A. B. Keith, “which gives it and is it, results in the iinmediate 
cessation of every motion: how can man desire anything who 
knows himself to be all? How can he fear when there is no other? 
There can be no sorrow for him, no.r pain : he is like a blind man 
who has gained his sight, a wounded man healed, a sick man 
made whole. All his works are annihilated, as they have meaning 
only for an individuality. Future works have no effect upon him, 
but evil he cannot wish to do, since he has no desires; he may, 
if he cares, live on for the full length of life or do any action so 
long as he does it disinterestedly a view which the Isa Upamshad 
offers., despite its paradoxical appearance, doubtless as a sop to 
those who did not wish to be denied the position of emancipation, 
but preferred also to enjoy the things of life. He cannot ever feel 
any doubt ; he has the full and abiding knowledge for all time 
A. B. Keith : Phil, and Pel. of the Veda, p. 582-5^3* 

* Ibid., p. 584. 
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shads there is no possibility to conceive of moral ideas, 
for action and behaviour, having reference as they do to 
empirical existence, are simply transcended. As Deussen 
remarks, when “the knowledge of the Atman has been 
gained, every action and therefore every moral action also 
has been dejirived of meaning".’ If we critically study 
the ethical thought of the Upanishads, we are perforce, 
further, driven to the conclusion that "Truth" has no 
moral content as yet ; it begins to have metaphysical signi- 
ficance, as opposed to the Unreal.* The crucial test, as 
wc believe it ought to be, of the value of ethical moral 
conceptions is that much value is to be assigned accord- 
ing as the content of human life is conceived. And here 
we arc not left in doubt. We might not trace the extreme 
pc.ssimism of later limes in the Upanishads. But if life 
is not looked upon as all misery, it is equally certain 
that life itself is not given much worth. The true ideal 
is that of Renunciation, of turning away from the world. 
The quest after Reality, as we have seen, takes one away 
from the empirical world, where man forms relationships, 
of husband and wife, father and child, etc., to an unnatu- 
ral effort of trying to grasp the Monadic Atman, which in 
its very nature is unknown and unknowable. Hence we 
will be justified in holding that neither the philosophy nor 
the ethics of the Upanishads can serve as adequate foun- 
dations for true social morality ; and so the End of life pre- 
sented therein can never guide us in formulating the ideals 
of human progress. "From the point of view of ethics," 
Keith truly says, "the demerits of the system of the 
Upanishads are even more glaring than from the point 
of view of the intellect. It is doubtless impossible to arrive 
at certainty on questions of the ultimate nature of Reality, 

' Philosophy of Ihc Upauishads, p. 362. 

* cf. Radhnkri.slinan who, however says that “Morality, ac- 
cording to the Upanishads expresses the true nature of things”. 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 243. 
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but it is an easier matter to establish some principles of 
moral obligation, and to. bring them into harmony with 
a scheme of the Universe which if theoretical shall none 
the less be at any rate plausible. The defect of the Upa- 
nishads is that they render morality in the ultimate issue 
valueless and meaningless. We may reasonably assume 
that any complete metaphysic must seek to explain as 
essential ingredients of existence, truth, goodness, and 
beauty, and we may safely conclude that a system, wliich, 
like that of the Upanishads, regards beauty and goodness 
as nothing but hollow mockeries, is defective and essen- 
tially unsound in its theoretic bases . And so in the 
theory of the Absolute of the Upanishads, there is no 
place for moral life ; neither is there scope for political 
life. If the Absolute could be known and realised. Here 
and Now, through all the complex relationships that 
constitute earthly life, then Life itself would become a 
great co-operative and corporate Quest. Moral and poli- 
tical aspects, as much as the purely religious or theologi- 
cal, would attain the necessary dignity and importance for 
arousing the curiosity of thinkers to make them subjects of 
study. Furthermore, the Absolute, instead of being con- 
ceived without content, would include as its ingredients 
all these things that make life what it is ; man could realise 
God even, being man. We are reminded of the famous 
verse — 

“Let us not always say, 

“Spite of this flesh to-day, 

“I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 

Whole!” 

“As the bird wings and sings, 

“Let us cry, ‘All good things 
“Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now, 
than flesh helps soul !“* 

* Rel. and Phil, of the Veda, p. 596. 
s Browning: Rabbi Ben Ezra. 
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appears again by discriminative knowledge (Viveka). * 
The unfolding of the misery of the wqrld is necessary 
for the salvation of the Purusha. The Sankhya-Prava- 
chana-Bhashya begins by defining its end to be the pre- 
vention of pain* — “Atha trividha-Dukha-’tyanta-vivrithi 
Atyanta-Purusartah”.® It is self evident that the world 
is a condition of misery. Pain is qf the very essence of 
bodily existence.^ The wise man must therefore seek 
release from this bondage,® and the Sankhya aims at 
setting man free from the sufferings of earthly existence. 
The root qf all evil is the want qf “discriminatiqn” , and 
the qnly means of deliverance is thus the discriminative 
knowledge qf perceptible Principles and qf the impercep- 
tible One of the thinking Soul.® The sentient soul ex- 
periences pain, arising from decay and death, until it is 
released from its person. It passes through innumerable 
transmigrations’ until finally liberated. “By virtue is 
ascent above ; by vice descent to a region below ; by 

* cf. Thq Vedanta Doctrine qf Maya. 

Vijnanabhikshu tries to identify the Upanishad doctrine of 
the illusory nature of the reality of Matter (prakriti) by an appeal 
to what he calls “Original Vedanta". Garbe observes that this 
would be mixing up many heterogeneous matters and that Vij- 
nanabhikshu. quite effaces the individuality of the several Philo- 
sophical systems. 

See also Keith : The Sankhya system, pp. 88-100. 

■ Max Muller: Six Systems, p. 378-9. 

* The three sqrts of pain are (i) evil proceeding from self, 
h) evil arising from external beings, and (3) evil arising from 
Divine causes. 

* The Sankhya-Pravachana-Bhashya, edited by R. Garbe, 
P- 5- 

* Sankhya Karika, 55. 

® This release is only phenomenal, since bondage does not 
belong to Purusha — See Radhakrishnan, Ind. Phil,, Vol. II, 
p. 311-314. 

^Sankhya Karika, 1-2; cf. Sankhya Aphorisms, Bk. HI, 
No. 75. Bk. 1, Nos. 56-57. 

’ See Keith’s Sankhya System, pp. 17-18. 
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knowictipc is deliverance, by ihe reverse hondajic”.’ By 
dissipation is absorption into Nature, l)y foul passion, 
transmigration ; l)y power unimpediment : by the reverse 
the contrary/ Tlte Spirit is compelled to wander Irom 
birth to birth so long as true knowledge, the knowledge 
that Spirit and Nature arc really distinct is not attained.* 
And in its progress through various births, the Spirit with 
the psychic apparatus.* the Linga. gathers portions from 
the gross elements described as born of father and mother 
in order to assume a physical body. "The issue from 
father and mother arc perishable". ' The deliverance of 
each soul respectively is performed by tlie evolution of 
Nature. As a dancer having e.xhibitcd herself to the Spec- 
tator. dcj;ists from the dance, so does Nature desist, 
having manifested licrscif to soul.' Having succeeded at 
last in her object, like a .shy girl in 'deshabille.’ "once 
having been seen, she rioes not again expose Herself to 
the gaze of the Soul."* We thus sec that it is not the soul 
itself that is bound, is relc;i,scd or migrates, “ but that 
nature alone, in relation to various beings, is bound, is 
released or migrates.’” By .seven modes Nature binds 
Herself by Herself ; by one She releases Herself for the 
Soul’s wish. Through the .study of Principles, the con- 


’ Saukhya Kariha, 

* Ibid., 'as- 

* See* R. G.nrbe: /Irf Eucy. Rcl. and Eth. 

* See B. Keith: Hcl. and Phil, of the Veda, p. 533. 

■' Sanhhya Kariha, 39. 

« Ibid., 59. 

cf. Sanhhya. Aphorisms. Bk. HI, Tx). 

* Sanhhya Kariha, 61. 

cf. Sanhhya Aphorisms, Bk. Ill, 70. 
cf. Sanhhya Aphorisms, Bk. Ill, 6- 

* cf. Ibid., Bk. I, 106-107. 

Sanhhya Kariha, 62. 

Sanhhya Aphorisms, Bk. Ill, Nos. 71-72- 

Sec A. B. Keith, Pel and Phil, of the Veda, pp. 533-534- 
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elusive incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained 
that, — Neither I am. Nor is ought mine. Nor do I exist.' 
Possessed of Self-knowledge the soul contemplates at 
leisure and at ease Nature, thereby debarred from prolific 
change, and consequently precluded from the seven 
forms.® He desists because He has seen her. She does so 
because She has been seen. In their union there is no 
motive for Creation.® By attainment of Perfect knowledge, 
virtue and the rest becomes ceaseless. Yet the Soul re- 
mains awhile invested with body as the potter’s wheel. con- 
tinues whirling from the elfect of the impulse previously 
given to it.* When the separation of the Informal Soul 
from its corporeal frame at length takes place, and Nature 
in respect of it ceases, then is Absolute and Final Deliver- 
ance accomplished.® There is thus only one means by 
which Nature can succeed in freeing spirit from fancied 
dependence on her, though she makes efforts in diverse 
ways : of the eight psychic states which are seen in intel- 
lect seven merely keep fast in its bonds ; with the eighth, 
knowledge, however, release is achieved. Complete re- 
lease we find is the condition of complete isolation of the 
spirit which is unending and free from any other characte- 
ristic.® “The Soul, therefore, abides eternally released 
from the delusion and sufferings of this world, as a Seer 
who no longer sees anything, a glass in which nothing is 
any longer reflected, as pure untroubled light by which 
nothing is illuminated . ’ ” 

“The whole theory,” as Keith observes, “is one mass 


* Sankhya Karika, 64. 

* Ibid., 65. 

nbid., 66 . 

cf. Sankhya Aphorisms, Bk. Ill, Nos. 63-64. 

* Sankhya Karika, 67. 

» Ibid., 68. 

* cf. Sankhya Aphorisms, Bk. Ill, No. 65. 

" See Oldenberg : Buddha. 
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of difficult paradoxes, despite its seeming elegance and 
simplicity of structure.”^ Final emancipation, as we have 
seen, is the knowledge of the freedom of the spirit from 
all individuality and consciousness. The individual souls 
to be liberated, “have nothing true about them save their 
subjectivity, a subjectivity which has no creative power 
and is not properly realised at all by having an objective 
content. On the contrary, it is only by error that the soul 
is in any way connected with the existing world, through 
its fancied connection with Prakriti, “nature.”* In a 
philosophy of the kind there can be no grounds for reli- 
gious belief or ethical ideals. Even the vague merging 
of individuality in an Unloiown Absolute that we note 
as the goal in other schools of thought is absent here, 
for the aim is not union with the Absolute but isolation 
from Prakriti. Indeed the idea of the Absolute is entirely 
discarded. “The existence qf God is not proven”, says 
the Sankhya.® This almost amounts to the denial of 
God. “The traditional Samkhya,” says Arobindo Ghose, 
“is to use our modern distinctions, atheistic.”* Vijnana- 
bhikshu, however tries to expunge atheism from this sys- 
tem, but he does so, says Garbe only by the strangest 
means. Garbe maintains that “Kapila not only rejected 
the Brahman, the All-Soul, but emphatically denied the 
existence of God.”® Max Muller, on the other hand, 
asks us to mark Kapila’s impartiality and the entire 
absence, in the whole of his philosophy, of anything like 
animus against a belief in God. He nowhere puts himself 
in a hostile attitude towards the Divine Ideal. “He simply 
says — ^and in that respect he does not differ much from 

^ Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 533. 

2 Ibid. 

* See Sankhya Aphorisms, Bk. I, 92-96; Bk. V, 10-12. Bk. 
VI, 2. 

* Essays on the Gita, Vol. I, pp. 97-98. 

® The Sankhya-Pravachana-Bhashya, Preface. 
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broke the trammels that bound freedom of thought and 
action. And beginning as the reformer of the old, Gau-, 
tama nevertheless is said to have founded a new religion.^ 
It was Brahmanical speculation which, of course, pre- 
pared the way for the rise of Buddhism. On the old foun- 
dations Buddha raised the new superstructure. * He shar- 
ed in common with other Hindu Philosophers the heritage 
of the spiritual ideas of transmigration® and belief in 
Karma.^ It was his aim to provide the way of deliverance 
from the frightful round of existences. He would not allow 
himself to be drawn into metaphysical discussions about 
the Universal Self or the infinity of the world.® “Sadasad 
Vikaram na sahate”, was his only reply. His philosophy 
was intensely practical. Oldenberg truly remarks that 
Buddhism “does not purport to be a philosophy which 
inquires into the ultimate ground of things ; unfolds to 
thought the breadths and depths of the Universe. It 
addresses itself to man plunged in sorrow, and while it 
teaches him to understand his sorrow, it shows him the 
way to exterminate it, root and all”.® Buddha’s practical 
aim was to provide the way of escape from impermanence, 
suffering and unreality. “All is transitory, all is misery. 


^ The Buddah himself was not conscious of establishing a new 
religion. See Prof. Rhys Davids: Buddhism, pp. 83-84; and 
Prof. Radhakrishnan’s article in the Mind of April 1926. 

2 See Mrs. Rhys Davids: Buddhism, p. 31; Max Muller: 
Selected Essays, Vol. 2, pp. 214-215; Prof. Radhakrishnan’s 
article in the Mind as already cited, and his Ind. Phil., Vol. I, 
p. 361 ; A. B. Keith : Buddhist Philosophy, p. 63 fif and Rel. and 
Phil, of the Veda, p. 535 ff. 

* See Theragatha, 17. 

♦See Vasetta Sutta; Anguttara Nikaya II, 33; and Dr. W. 
M. McGovern: Buddhist Philosophy, p. 165. 

B See Buddhism in Translations, Warren, pp. 111-116. 

Also Ten Indeterminates, Dialogues translated by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. 

® Buddha, pp. 204-205. 
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all is void, all is without substance.”^ Hence he would 
concern himself only with the world he knew. His obser- 
vation revealed to him that it was in a state of perpetual 
change,® of growth, decay and dissolution. This view of 
the Empirical life is that which the sages of the Upani- 
shads had also emphasised. The transience and unsub- 
stantiality of the phenomenal world is the constant theme 
of Indian thought. But what is more peculiarly the special 
feature of Buddhist tenets is the complete absence of any 
Reality as such. We have seen how the Upanishads cling 
tenaciously to the reality of the One Absolute, though 
depreciating everything else. The Sankhya frankly re- 
fuses to take into consideration the Absolute ; but postu- 
lates the reality of a multitude of individual subjects, 
Purusha. When we come to Buddhist thought, if not 
of Buddha, at any rate of his later followers, there is no 
reality at all ; the absolute is ignored, the individual soul 
too is ignored. Nothing is permanent or self-existing. 
Everything is flux, a continuous flow, nisatta or non- 
entity, nijjiva or soullessness.® The world is a dream and 
maya. It is only by a process of constructing that the 
intellect seems to perceive objects.* Is there a perceiver 
and something perceived.? Have outward facts an inner 
validity, relating to our ideas to which they correspond.? 
The gist of the Pragna-Paramita is that what is to be 
known has no more real existence than he who has to 
know ; this is the highest wisdom. But as Burnouf points 
out, this extreme view would never have served as the 
basis of a popular religion. Tn the sutras the reality of 
the objective world is denied ; the reality of form is de- 
nied ; the reality of the individual or the “I” is equally 
denied. But the existence of a subject, of something like 

^ cf. Theragatha, 676; also 678. 

?cf. Ihid.y 145. 

* Prof. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 380. 

*See Dasgupta; His. of Ind. Phil., Vol. I, pp. ‘148-150. 
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a Purusha, the thinking substance of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy is spared. Something at least exists with respect 
to which everj^thing else may be said not to exist. ’ * But 
this something is itself the ephemeral product of various 
causes and conditions.* All that is, is Dhamma, or group- 
ing of conditions. The Universe is Dhamma, and the 
individual, too, is Dhamma. Although separate, these 
elements or groupings of Dhamma are independent, 
linked together by the Law of Causation. As everything 
is ruled by the Law of Causation, everything again is 
subject to the Law of Destruction. All sentient existence 
is under the inexorable Law of Death.® The Dhamma- 
pada asks us to look upon the world as a bubble and a 
.mirage.* The human body is to. be regarded as froth, 
knowing it as a mirage.® It is an empty fleeting frame.® 
And this body,’ as all corporeal things, being material, 
contain within itself, the germs of dissolution. And 
in all inheres suffering what is changing, is inconstant, 
is sorrow. Life is evil, because misery, sorrow, and pain 
are inseparable from all modes of existence. ® Even plea- 
sure turns out to be pain.’® All this world’s desires are. 


* Quoted by Max Muller; Selected Essays. 

cf. Poussin: The viay to Nirvana, pp. 43-44. 

* See Tika Nipata 61. P. T. S. cd. Vol. I, p. 173. 

s cf. Thcragaiha, 448; see also Nos. 151, 776, 793. 

* Dhammapada, 170; see also Theragaiha, No. 717; Buddhist 
Legends, Part 3, Bk. 13, story 3. 

® Ibid., 46. 

® cf. Visuddhi Magga, Ch. I. 

’ See the descriptions of the body in Milinda Panha, 73. 
Theragatha, 393-398; 567-576. 

Siksha Satnucchaya, trans. by Bendall, p. 85. 

® See the Buddha’s First Sermon at Benares; Vinaya, Malta 
Vagga, i. 6. 17-22. 

® cf. Theragatha, 6^7. 
cf. Visuddhi Magga, xvii. 
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therefore, transient.^ All created things perish;* all 
created things are full of sorrow ;* all forms are unreal.^ 
Clingmg to family life is, therefore, evil. ® Each succeed- 
ing birth is “a prison full of untold misery”-. ® And in des- 
pondent moods is the question asked : “Is life worth 
living?”’ The remedy appears to turn away from it. The 
wearied Soul craves for eternal rest.® How then to find 
this way of escape or deliverance ? It is necessary for this 
to go back to the origin of suffering. Decay and death 
(jara and marana) presuppose birth (jati). The present 
life has a previous life. The theory of Re-birth is accepted 
by Buddha as a fact. Taking it for granted, he asks : 
“what causes birth?” He answers “It is craving that 
leads to re-birth ;® craving for sensual pleasures, craving 
for existence, craving for wealth.”’® The mission of 
Buddha was to emancipate mankind from the beginning- 
less ’’round of existences. The motive of religious life is 
to seek Nirvana from the jungle or ocean of ^e frightful 
round of existences. Since craving is the cause of birth, 
and birth is suffering, suffering will cease when craving 
ceases.’* The path to Nirvana lies through detachment 
from the things of this world. It is the path which leads to 

' See Tkeragatha, 187-188; 1 159-1161. 

® Dhammapada, 277. 

* Ibid., 278. 

* Ibid., 279. 

6 See Theragatha, 72, 43, 57, 149-105, 107, £ilso Siksha Samuc- 
chaya, p. 83. 

® See the introduction to the Jataka Book. 

Buddhism is extremely pessimistic so far as its attitude to 
life, Here and Now is concerned. But with regard to Hereafter, 
it is maintained that it is optimistic enough, cf. Theragatha, 
46-59; Dhammapada, 373; 197-200. 

® Oldenberg: Buddha, p. 220. 

® cf. Theragatha, 339 ; 183-184. 

Mahavagga, i. 6. 17-22. 

Samyutta, xv. 

Mahavagga, i. 6. 17-22. cf. Dhammapada, 283. 
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"the life that lay beyond the walls and bonds of house- 
hold life."* Lacking spiritual health we cling to wife and 
children.* To live the other life we must go forth from 
home into the homeless life.* We must relinquish the 
sickle and the plough,* for the man who has eyes to see 
will not abide "where ought may hinder the quest 
supreme."* He will seek the lonely spot, "far away 
where noise scarce comes, the haunt of creatures of the 
wild,"® "to lead the life the Buddha praised"."* Even 
the companionship of human beings must be avoided.® 
The seekers after Nirvana must dwell, each by himself, 
in the forest "like logs rejected by the woodman’s craft."® 
!A.nd there in profound solitude, with zeal and ardour, 
should the recluse practice meditation to destrov craving 
which is the cause of birth and suffering. He must prac- 
tise, "the road called straight", for, "straight is the name 
that way is called",*® the Noble Eightfold Path,** where- 
by we may reach salvation. Extremes in religious life 
must be avoided.** The Middle Way leads to Nirvana, 


* Thcragathn, 107. 

* Ibid., 188; see also 72, 453-458. 

» Ibid., 73; also 46, 57, 135-136. 

* Ibid., 43. 

^ Ibid., 105. 

« Ibid., 577. 

* Viiwya Texts, ii, 312, 313. • 

cf. Bud. Sutias, p. 210, IT. 

Suita Nipaia, verses, 34; 74. 

Siksha Samucchaya, ch. xi. 

® Thcragaiha, 1051. 

® Ibid., 62; also 245. 

Sam, i. 14; Sisters Verse, 361. 

” To wit : Right Faith, Right Resolve, Right Speech, Right 
Action, Right Living, Right Effort,, Right Thought, Right 
Self-Concentration. 

“ See the story of Jambuka, Theragatha, 283-286. cf. Dham- 
mapada, 141. 
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the sacred Eightfold Path,^ as it is called. The seeker after 
salvation must first accept the Four Noble Truths, and 
must observe the moral precepts in thought, word, and 
deed. Then through meditation he becomes an Arhat 
and obtains knowledge. Desire is destroyed by Sila, 
Samadhi and Panna. Panna is right knowledge of the 
Four Noble Truths. It is Avijja or ignorance which is 
the cause for the desire for existence.® This Avijja is 
due to the Asavas or depravities, of Kamasava, Bhava- 
sava, Dittasava, and Avijjasava. These depravities or 
Asavas result in our Kilesas lobha, dosa, moha, mama, 
dittihi, Vicikichha, thina, udhacca, ahivika, anottapa. 
These kilesas and asavas must be destroyed in order to 
dispel Avijja or ignorance. The practice of Silam removes 
kilesas. Samadhi is the next stage which destroys the old 
roots of the old kilesas and removes Tanha or desire. By 
Panna the seeker after salvation attains Arhathood, “dis- 
taste, indifference, the mind possessed.” 1‘hus there are 
different stages through which the seeker has to pass and 
we find that the faith and practice of Buddhism have much 
in common with the other systems of Indian Philosophy. 
At last, as the natural result of the destruction of desires, 
the Arhat obtains final extinction of sorrow or Nirvana, 
the Summum Bonum, the Deliverance from the Round of 
Existence, the final Release from the flux of re-birth and 
mortality . 

This is the philosophy of Buddha. It appealed, how- 
ever, to the millions as a moral and religious ideal, not 
as a system of philosophy.* This is not the place to enter 
into a discussion of Buddhism as a movement of social 
reform ; we only wish to emphatically point out that Bud- 


* Theragaiha, 47-422. 

* Sec Oldenberg: Buddha, pp. 237-241. 

* The aim of Buddha was eminently of a practical nature. 
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dha was never a social reformer^ and that Buddhism 
was never a social heresy. In judging, therefore, the 
influence of what has come to. be called Buddhism on 
Indian life it is advisable to. disabuse our minds at the 
very start, that Buddhism was a separate religion. What 
Buddha actually, did was to emphasise the cardinal ele- 
ments of the thought of his times, and re-state the popular 
notions, like Karma and Transmigration, with a view to 
the practical bearings required of an aspirant after Libe- 
ration. In Hindu spiritual experience there is a curious 
fact which words like Philosophy, Religion or Ethics 
can never adequately express. This is what is known as 
“Marga.” Poussin* has endeavoured to comprehend its 
content by the word “Discipline”, and the term may best 
serve our purpose. Buddha essentially pointed to the 
“discipline” or Patha one has to traverse. His is the 
Middle Way, the Noble Eight-fold Path, as contrasted 
with the extreme practices which he deprecated. The 
emphasis qf intellect over popular religion, we have seen, 
resulted in the Upanishadic reaction from the ritualism 
of the Brahmanas. But this rationalisation tended to ab- 
stract man away from the facts of life which were there, 
for good or bad. It was no use trying to deny suffering 
and change. And so. Buddha provided spiritual consola- 
tion ; and this he does by largely ethicising the ideas he 
inherited. Arhatship could only be attained by Right 
Conduct. The immense hold Buddhism had over the 
millions is especially due to its moral teachings.® The 

^We agree with Prof. A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, 
pp. I20-I22. It is wrong to think that either Buddha or his fol- 
lowers tried to destroy the caste system. Caste was recognised 
always in. the lay followers. And we know that caste distinctions 
are transcended when a person joins either the order of Bhikkshus 
or that of the Sanyasis. 

® The way to Nirvana. 

* See what Max Muller has to say about Buddhist moral code : 
Selected Essays, Vol. II, pp. 207-209. 
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main ideas of Buddhism, as a close analysis would show, 
have burnt their way, deep into the heart of every belief 
and sect of this country. Ideas of ontology and escheato- 
logy might differ, but so far as the world-view is con- 
cerned, the Buddhist view of life is the same as the view 
of the innumerable other faiths of India. A religion that 
was supreme for two thousand years to simply vanish 
without leaving traces on life and thought is an impossible 
idea. 

We have so, far refrained from discussing the metaphy- 
sics of Buddhism, of the Nihilist and Idealist schools. 
We shall, however, examine briefly if there is the idea of 
the Absolute in Buddhist thought. Did Buddhism postu- 
late any belief in the existence of God ? What of the 
human soul? What was meant by Nirvana? We shall 
see that it is impossible to estimate the value of the ethics 
of Buddhism without answering these questions. 

We have seen that the search 'after Unity led to the 
thinkers of the Upanishads to. look for it in the Absolute. 
But the Absolute, at least, so far as Yajnavalkya is con- 
cerned, is conceived without any content whatsoever. 
There is no attempt to reconcile the empirical in the Abso- 
lute. The Sankhya, again, discarded the idea of the Abso- 
lute, postulating the reality of a multitude of thinking Sub- 
stances. If we could translate the Upanishadic idea of 
the world-process into ontological language, we might 
say, that it is Apparent Becoming in Being, the Being 
alone being real. The Sankhya would express it as the 
coming together of the lame and the blind ; but this only 
in the phenomenal ; in the xiltimate the Purusha are inde- 
pendent beings ; the conclusion, according to the Karika 
being, — Neither I am, Nor is aught mine, Nor do I 
exist. In the metaphysical tenets of Buddhism, there is 
no place for any Reality. There is, however, some vagme 
thinking Substance that persists through the endless births 
and deaths. And if there is any Reality or Absolute, of- 
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course using the terms in a peculiar sense, that would be 
the Law of Causality. If in the Upanishads we have 
Substance without Causality, here we have Causality 
without Substance. The ontological statement would be 
then. Becoming in Apparent Being. From the conception 
of all Empirical Existence as Appearance, the Absolute 
alone being Reality, it is perfectly logical to swing round 
to the opposite conception of all Existence being conti- 
nuous flow, without reaching to an anchor anywhere. This 
sounds paradoxical ; but no other result could be possible 
when the Absolute is deprived of all content ; and is 
beyond knowledge. If nothing can be predicated of Being, 
we are at least, it is assumed, sure of our experience in 
life. All is suffering ; however much we might try to 
ignore it, the reality of pain and misery is there. If it could 
be proved philosophically that life itself is void of content, 
even as the Absolute, then we could arrive at the state 
of mind which is complete rest — Nirvana. 

The first step, then, is the denial of the Atman, the 
mysterious ego-entity which is supposed to reside behind 
empirical personality, behind bodily and physical activity. 
Buddhism “swept away from the field of its vision the 
whole of the great soul-theory which had hitherto so 
completely filled and dominated the minds of the super- 
stitious and of the thoughtful alike.”* Paul Carus® holds 
that Buddha did not deny the Self as such. But we do 
say that Buddha, by depriving the Self of all individuality 
practically denies the Soul. Personality is not a unit, but 
a grouping of Dhamma. The separate elements, the 
material body, consciousness, feeling, ideas, volitions® 
etc., are brought together as members in the chain of 
Causation. We are reminded of the Epicurean theory 


1 Rhys Davids: Hibhcrt Lectures, i88i, p. 29. 

* The Gospel of Buddha, Introduction. 

* See Dr. W. M. McGovern’s Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 81-82. 
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of the Universe, conceived as the resolving and dissolv- 
ing of atoms. There is a danger involved in a view of 
this kind which we must guard against. Just as in the 
Pantheistic doctrine God may be submerged in Nature 
with the resultant materialism,, here too. the Atomic con- 
ception may confound man with his surroundings, ignoring 
true personality as such. We do. not improve matters in 
any way my taking refuge in the Bergsonian conception 
of Elan vital, and of Evolution. Man, it is asserted, not 
only creates but is himself created every second. What 
he was a moment back, he is not now. According to 
Buddhism, too, man is a living continuous complex, and 
he does not remain the same person in any given space 
and time. We can understand how to the Buddhist Bhik- 
kshu the human being appeared only as a fleeting frame. 
He could not take him in as a Spiritual Unity, but needs 
must analyse and decompose the body into blood, mucus, 
phlegm, etc. No wonder that there is a loathing for things 
of the world. 

The next step is to deny the Being of the universe. 
Here again we have merely grouping qf elements. The 
world is Dhamma. Buddha reflises to be drawn into more 
definite admissions. He does not state whether the world 
is finite or infinite, eternal or non-eternal. It is difficult to 
state if the external world has objective validity. From an 
agnosticism of this nature, it is natural tq jump to the 
Nihilism of Nagarjuna. After all, the external. Univepe, 
Dhamma, , may be the mere construction qf the imagina- 
tion. All. phenomena have no essence qf their own. The 
Madhyamika or Sunya system is the logical outcome qf 
the agnosticism of Buddha himself. 

The next and the last step is the leap into, the dark 
Nirvana. We slip headlong into, a bottomless abyss. Bud- 
dhism, if tested by its own canonical books, says Max 
Mulleri cannot be free from the charge of Nihilism. The 
evidence we have before us is so tantalising in its empti- 
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ness about the existence of God in Buddhist thought, 
that we cannot but feel that Buddhism has ignored Him al- 
together, and is, indeed, atheistic too. The illusion theory 
that we have elsewhere in Indian speculation is carried out 
to its conclusion, here with logical precision. In the 
Prajna-Paramita it is stated, that Buddha began to think 
that he ought to lead all creatures to Nirvana. But on 
reflectipn he finds that there are no creatures to be con- 
ducted and creatures to conduct. Why? It is all illusion. 
Nirvana is but an empty word. Salvation is also illusion, 
for who is to be liberated ! The human soul must be 
conceived as possessing at least a temporary reality and 
individuality, even if ultimately to be absorbed into the 
Brahman. But the Brahman, in Buddhism, is ignored. 
Nirvana cannot, therefore, be the merging of the human 
soul, whose existence is not conceived, with God or Brah- 
man, who is not even noticed. What can it be then? As 
Poussin* says, the idea of Nirvana cherished by the 
Buddhists is “chiefly a negative one”. Rhys Davids 
represents it as simple extinction. Max Muller has well 
said that “the human soul, when it arrives at its perfec- 
tion”, is blown out, if we use the phraseology of the 
Buddhists, like a lamp ; it is not absorbed, as the Brah- 
mans say, like a drop in the ocean. The Upanishadic 
conception qf Final Emancipation is the apotheosis of 
the Atman. But, we have it in the dialogue between 
Buddha and Ananda, when the direct question “Is there 
the ego”?, is put to him, Buddha refuses to give any 
statement. As Oldenberg says, Buddha, in fact, disallows 
the question as to the ultimate goal. “The question of 
Nirvana is brought before him by Malukya as directly 
and definitely as could ever be possible ; but Buddha 
evades the question, as knowledge of such things as 
whether the world is finite or Infinite, whether the saint 

^ Article in the Encyclopadea of Religion and Ethics. 

8 * 
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lives on beyond death or not do not conduce to progress 
in holiness. He says, “whatsoever has not been revealed 
by me, let that remain unrevealed ; and what has been 
revealed, let it be revealed*’.^ The answer amounts to, 
as the answers of many other Indian philosophers, a digni- 
fied silence. 

SECTION VI—THE JAIN A PHILOSOPHY 
AND ETHICS 

Jainism, like Buddhism, is regarded as heretical, and 
is distinguished from the orthodox systems in that it rejects 
the vedas as authoritative. Yet it has much in common 
with the other schools, the motive being the same, 
Emancipation or Deliverance. Like the Sankhya, it also 
assumes a dualism. The ontological theory, as stated by 
the Jains amounts to the statement of the “Indefiniteness 
of Being” (anekantavada), which has become famous as 
the Syadvada. We have seen that the Upanishads held 
that we have only qualities given in our experience. There 
is no Being as such. The Jains, on the other hand, hold 
that the “nature of being (sat) is neither the absolutely 
unchangeable, nor the momentary changing qualities or 
existences, but involves them both”.* Being is not of 
a persistent, unalterable nature, but Being, | ‘is joined to 
production, continuation and destruction.”* In other 
words, a reconciliation is attempted between the Brah- 
manical conception of the Transcendental Being and the 
Buddhist doctrine of impermanence and unsubstantiality. 
Some substance remains the same though the state and 
form undergo mutilations, as for instance, the clay-matter 
out of which a jug is made. The same clay lump may be 
used to prepare any other article, like for instance, a 

* Buddha, see pp. 267-285. 

• Dasg^pta: Hist, oj Ind. Phil., Vol. I, p. i75- 

^ Jacobi’s Article on Jainism, Ency. Rel. and Eth. 
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Statue. What happens in every case of change is that 
(i) some qualities seem to be permanent as for example 
clay in the above illustration (2) some new quality is 
created, that is the particular form of the product, and 
(3) some old qualities arc destroyed, as for example the 
old clay-lump. But underlying the whole there is some 
permanent factor or matter which can take any shape or 
quality. And any judgment we make is only our point of 
view ; and points of view are as numerous as the aspects 
of looking at things. They arc one-sided and contain 
parts of truth. No judgment, in other words, is absolutely 
true or false. This is the doctrine of the “nayas”. All 
our judgments are true, are not true, unspeakable, incon- 
ceivable and indefinite. That is why every afiirmation 
must be guarded with the proviso "may'be”. 

All dravya (things or substances) are divided into jiva 
and ajiva (living and non-living). The principle of life is 
not the boay and is distinct from it. The body seems en- 
dowed with life because of this principle. This principle 
is the soul. Unlike the Upanishadic view, it was held that 
“the. Soul is directly perceived (by introspection) just as 
the external things are. It is not a mere symbolical object 
indicated by a phrase or a description” There is not 
one soul but an infinite number of souls. They are eternal, 
being substances, and are endowed with intelligence. 
This intelligence can never be destroyed, though obs- 
cured. The soul in its pure condition, is perfect and infinite 
in its capacities of perception, knowledge, bliss and 
power. Ordinarily, however, the soul is not perfect be- 
cause of the veil of karma which defiles it. In the mundane 
condition, the impurity of the Soul is said to be caused 
by subtle matter bound by karma-matter. There are 
kinds of souls; even water, air, fire, earth, plants, etc., 
being supposed to possess souls. The whole Universe is 

'See Dsisgupta: Hist, of Ind. Phil., Vol. I, p. r88. 
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full of these infinite groups of souls or “nigodas”. Only 
an infinitesimally small fraction of a single nigoda supplies 
the vacancy caused by the liberation of all these souls 
which have reached Nirvana. Those who have attained 
Mukti “dwell in a state of perfection at the top of the 
Universe, and have no more to do with worldly affairs, 
they have reached nirvana (nivritti or mukti).” 

The ajiva (or non-living) is divided into pudgalastikaya, 
dharmastikaya, adharmastikaya, akastikaya, Kala, Pu- 
nya, Papa. ' It is not necessary for us to go into further 
details. We shall only make a passing notice of the fact 
that Matter is held to be of two states, subtle and gross. 
Material things are produced by the combination of 
atoms ; but unlike the Buddhists (who held that the atoms 
are not in actual contact) the Jains held that contact is 
essential and proved by experience. We have already 
drawn attention to the Jain conception of change and 
permanence. From one aspect of view the atoms may be 
said to be destroyed in the process of losing some and 
gaining other qualities ; but from another aspect they are 
eternal. 

In the brief sketch of Jain thought given above, we 
have not yet considered the existence of God. In fact, 
it was felt to be a hopeless task to try to justify the exist- 
ence of God.® All arguments rest on mere hypotheses 
which may be discarded on a closer analysis. If it is held 
that the world is the “effect” either as a whole or in 
parts, the very hypothesis would apply to the hypothetical 
God. Since “his will and thought- must be diversely 
operating at diverse times and these are contained in 
him ;” and as the agent He should have a body as an 
intelligent creator. Even His abstract existence is a con- 
tradiction. But supposing that a God wihout body could 


* See Dasgupta: Hist, of Jnd. Phil.^ Vol. I, p. ^95 R. 

* Ibid., pp. 203-206 for Jain atheism. 
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create this world, what can be the motive to sucJi crea- 
tion? Personal caprice? Is it because He is merciful and 
wanted to plant a garden of happiness? The existence 
of misery gives the direct and eloquent lie. Is it in sport, 
that we could call creation His “lila” ? If this were so, 
evidently, God must be childish. If, further, it is held that 
He is to award rewards and punishments, then God can- 
not be above the charge of prejudice and favouritism 

But why One God only? Might there not be a Society 
of Gods? Would they fall out with each other if there 
were no Chief God to preside over and settle disputes? 
Obviously the character of Gods even is unreliable, and 
not above human facilities and vices. From whatever 
angle of view it may be considered, the Existence of God 
is, indeed, an unwarranted hypothesis, and hence may be 
discarded altogether. 

In a philosophy of this kind, it is impossible to find 
adequate- grounds for moral ideals. The motive which 
guides man to seek liberation or Moksha is the usual 
desire to prevent pain and attain happiness. And here 
Jain ethics shares in common the ideas of Karma, trans- 
migration etc. with the other Indian systems. The attitude 
to life is coloured by the same view of it that we get in 
the other religious beliefs. There is a panting to escape 
from worldly existence, the continuance of which only 
means the accumulation of Karma, entailing new births, 
with never ending suffering. 

The religious seeker, however, has no certitude any- 
where. He has no God with whom he could hope to unite 
himself. True faith, as such therefore, is impossible so 
long as a reasoned indefiniteness prevails with regard to 
things over which such vague uncertainty is morally 
dangerous. Everything may be or may not be. 

The enumeration, moreover, of the rules of conduct 
will reveal the exaggerated nature of the whole scheme pf 
life that the Jains hold. Everything is directed to abstract 
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man away from worldly intercourse and rivet attention 
on a future state of absolute happiness, the hedonistic 
evaluation qf which is magnified beyond credulity in pro- 
portion as life, here and now, is depreciated. And again, 
the naked animism that predominates in Jain thought, with 
the fantastic notion of trees and worms as possessing 
souls, only serves to insult the dignity and sanctity of 
Man. The concern that is felt for the lives of creatures 
like bugs, reptiles, snakes and lizards is strangely 
absent for human life, which is treated beneath contempt. 
Ahimsa, we are tempted to say, is to be observed only 
with regard to the lower creatures. Man is looked upon 
with scant humanity. Self-torture, sometimes even sui- 
cide, is permitted, as a legitimate discipline for the attain- 
ment of Mukti. Self-himsa is glorified. Capital punish- 
ments were awarded freely. The doctrine of Ahimsa evi- 
dently did not refer to human life. 

We cannot help feeling that the zeal to preserve life 
should be regulated by a noble conception of the kind of 
life which is to be so preserved. We want not merely to 
live, but to live the noblest and best life. . 

SECTION VII--THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
EHTICS OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 

The Bhagavadgita belongs prior to. the system-making 
age of Sanskrit philosophy. We have in it the germs of a 
system, but no system ready-made.' Its thought is, there- 
fore neither pure Monism, nor Mayavada, nqr qualified 
Monism, nqr Sankhya since it avoids all such rigid deter- 
mination.® We have in it a strong theistic element. Instead 
of the reflective spiritualism qf the Upanishads which 
could not satisfy the deep-seated emotions and yearnings 

^ K. T. Telang; Bhagavatgita, S. B. E., p. lo. 

* See Aurobindo .Ghose: Essays on the Gita, ’First Senes, 
pp. s-io. 
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of the heart, the Gita enunciates a practical religion 
founded on Faith and Worship.^ Lord Krishna holds 
out the promise of release from all sins to those who turn 
to him as the sole refuge. ~ The value of Bhakti is empha- 
sised, and through the favour of the Deity is the eternal 
seat gained. 

In this Song Celestial, Arjuna typifies the struggling 
soul trying to understand the mystery of existence and 
reach to the Infinite Reality. With eyes tear-dimmed, 
“in pity lost, by doubtings tossed”, and thoughts dis- 
tracted, the warrior prince turns to the Divine Guide 
seeking counsel. He will not fight convinced that nothing 
good could spring from mutual slaughter.* It is the revolt 
of the man hitherto satisfied with action and its current 
standards, who finds himself faced with a conflict of ideals, 
and with no principle of conduct to fall back upon. The 
bewildered Prince feels an internal void and quails before 
the conflict, having lost anchor of the valid laws of action. 
The Divine Charioteer essays to bring him back to the 
true idea of Dharma, and to recover him from “the 
inglorious trouble shameful to the brave, barring the path 
of virtue.”* He tells him that that which irks is the 
“sense-life”, subject to opposite elements like heat, cold, 
sorrow and joy, but which is only “brief and mutable,” * 
and counsels him to take sorrow and joy indifferently. 
This world, and the life we live here are indeed unhappy 
and transient, “the place of pain, the home of woes.”® 
And all worlds, even to the world of Brahma “roll back 
again from Death to Life’s unrest.”'^ The undiscerning 

* The Song Celestial, p. 53. (see also p. 42.) 

~ Ibid., p. log. 

* Ibid . , p. 4. 

^ Ibid., p. 7. 

^ Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

clang’s Translation of the Gita, p. 79; also p. 86. 

’ Song Celestial, p. 47. 
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ones get entangled in bewilderment, “deluded at time of 
birth, through ignorance, and the attachment to pairs 
of opposites “twain snares of Like and Dislike.”® It is 
Kama or desire that is the enemy of man and is the cause 
of sin. The constant foe of knowledge, which deludes 
this embodied Self is passion which takes on numerous 
forms, “Fair but deceitful; subtle as a flame.”* This 
world of things is “foiled, soiled, enclosed in this desire 
of flesh, ”^and yielding to its maddening guile, men suc- 
cumb to Epicurean materialism, imagining that Pleasure 
is the End of Life. * They little know that life is not 
brought to an end hereby, and sinking into impure hell, 
they are continually hurled down to these worlds, “only 
into demonaic wombs,”® deluded birth by birth. The 
Law that impels man to pass through infancy and youth 
and old age, thence to the acquisition of another body, 
just as an old cloth is cast off for a fresh one,'^ is the 
principle which is the expression of .the qualities which 
cause birth in good or evil wombs. Such is the iron law 
that even good action does not open directly to the path 
of eternal bliss. For action is to be devoid of attachment. 
The motive should not be to the fruit thereof, if release 
from the shackles of repeated births and taint of delusion 
is sought. ® The reward for a meritorious action is a pas- 
sage to heaven, to the celestial region where godly plea- 
sures are enjoyed until the merit is exhausted when the 
man returns to the mortal world, again to the round of 
existences, of “going and coming”.® It is difficult for 

^ Telang’s Translation, p. 76. 

® So 7 jg Celestial, p. ,43. 

^ Ibid., p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

^ Ibid., p. 94. 

® Telang’s Translation, p. 116. 

"•Ibid., p. 45. 

^Ibid., pp. 48-49. 

^ Ibid., p. 84. 
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those who liavc not restrained their Self to obtf.in devo- 
tion.’ It i.s only possible by a severe and constant disci- 
pline through indifTcrence to worldly objects. And if one 
is not advanced in this process of abstraction, his imper- 
fection, though it docs not tend to ruin, for “none who 
performs good (deeds) comes to an evil end,” will never- 
thelc.ss compel him “to be born again and again to work 
for perfection.”* He attains the worlds of those who 
perform meritorious deeds, “dwells there many mcasure- 
le.ss rears, ” and is born again into a familv of holv illus- 
trious and talented devotees.”’ The man who is pos- 
sessed of knowledge, and has devoted himself to abstrac- 
tion, alone reaches the Deity at the end of many lives. 
The Ocean of Transmigration can only be cro.ssed by 
the boat of knowledge. It is the fire that reduces all actions 
to a.shes, and purifies the man. 7'hrough faitb* and the 
restraint of the senses he gains knowledge and is 
released from ignorance and doubt. Works do not fetter 
such a man any more.® This world is fettered by action, 
but he who is not attached to worldly objects and is self 
possessed and has no interest whatsoever in the things 
and happenings of this world,® who “withdraws his 
senses from (all) objects of senses, as the tortoise (with- 
draws) its limbs from all sides” obtains the “happiness 
that is in (one’s) self (with the Brahman) one obtains 
indestructible happiness.”’ For after attaining to the 
Deity, there is no birth again.” And there is no further 
grief and no further desire.® The knowledge that all ac- 

* Tclang's Translaiiou, p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 72. 

^ Ibid., p. 73. 

* See Chapter XVII for the three kinds of Faith. 

® Tclang’s Translaiiou, pp. 62-63. 

^Ibid., p. 54. 

’J6id.,pp. 50-66. 

® Ibid., p. 79. 

^ Ibid., p. 128. 
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tions are in every way done by nature alone, and that self 
is not the doer,^ becomes manifest; and man sees “all 
the variety of entities as existing in one, and (all as) 
emanating from that’ ’ . Then he becomes one with Brah- 
man. “This inexhaustible supreme Self, being without 
beginning and without qualities does not act and is not 
tainted’’, though “stationed in the body. It is eternal, 
indestructible and indefinable.’’ He kills not and is not 
slain. He is unborn and immortal, everlasting. He does 
not die “dead though the house of it seems.’’ Birth and 
death cannot be for the birthless and the deathless. And 
he who knows himself the exhaustless, self-sustained, 
immortal, indestructible, will not say that he has killed 
or caused to kill a man. In the ultimate, all conceptions 
of morality. Right and Wrong, are thus simply trans- 
cended. And most of our observations regarding the 
ethical thought of the other Indian systems, can also 
be made of the content of the Gita. It is only the fear of 
repetition that prevents us from further elaboration. The 
Gita has no place for true Ethics, neither is it a true 
philosophy of Action, for the End, in the ultimate, is the 
abandonment of all action whatsoever. 

SECTION VIII— THE YOGA SYSTEM 
OF PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 

The Yoga philosophy is sometimes known as Sesvara- 
Sankhya (Theistic Sankhya). The two systems, Yoga 
and Sankhya, have much in common and in course of 
time might easily have amalgamated. The belief in the 
existence of Is vara is not a serious obstacle, for the End 
is not the absorption of the Soul into Isvara, but the 
Sankhya ideal of isolation. “Patanjali, like Kapila, rests 
satisfied with the isolation of the soul, and does not pry 


^ Telang’s Translation, p. 65. 
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into the how and wlicrc the soul abides after separation." ’ 
l.\n’oiion to the Lcird is mentioned as only one of the 
means Xo obtain liberation, "as one only out of many 
means, and not even as the most efficacious of all."* And 
I^itanjali delines the Lord thus ; "Iswara, the Lord, is a 
Purusba (Sj?lf) that has never been lourbcd by sufferings, 
actions, rewards, or consequent dispositions." The differ- 
ence beiw(‘('n Iswara and the individual souls lies in that 
Iswara is never in bondage, whereas the individual souls 
are in bondage till liberated or is»dated. 'I'lie Iswara of 
the yog;i system can never be Got! in our sense. Tiie End 
of the yoga is hence not union with God, but Kaivalya, — 
the. aiiainmenl of complete det.acbintml, nn«l release from 
worldly fetters by a vigorous control of human nature. 
Or, to c.xpre.ss it in otiicr words, emancipation would 
mean the .state of perfect isolation and sclf-ccnircdness. 
This is sought to be attained by Abhya.sa, or the practice 
of austerities. Even as early ns the days of the Rig- Veda, 
wc find that religious exercises arc considered as valuable. 
l'nj)as and IBrahmacharya were ideas that had already 
acquired a hold. The object was to attain self-control ; for 
it was felt that human passions had to be curbed just as a 
spirited steed is controlled. By Abhya.sa, Patanjali means 
steadinc.ss or Sthiti, i.c. "that state of mind, when free 
from all activity (Vritti), it remains in its own character, 
that is unchanged. Such effort must be continuous or 
repeated, as implied by the term Abhyasa." Wc might 
be inclined to laugh .at some of the Yoga practices, as 
mere g)annastics and acrob.atism. Wc should remind our- 
selves, however, that the object of self-imposed disci- 
pline is to prevent distraction of thought and tu acquire 


* Rajendral.-il Milra, quoted by Max Muller: 


pp. 405-406. 

* Max Muller: Six Sysictrts, p. 42G. 


Six Systems, 
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Ekagrata. It was also believed that certain superior 
powers could be acquired by these exercises. * 

The yoga discipline begins with the practices which are 
to purify the mind from ordinary impurities. This is the 
ethical preparation. Then follow bodily and psychic efforts 
at control. After freeing himself from all distractions the 
yogin begins contemplation which would lead him to 
Samadhi and Kaivalya. The whole process is the eight- 
fold method of Yama, Niyama, Asana, Pranayama, 
Pratyahara, Dhyana, Dharana, and Samadhi. 

As we are not directly concerned with the details, ex- 
cept in so far as they elucidate the view of life of the yoga 
system we shall consider its ethical aspects, in the light 
of Kaivalya which is the goal of life. 

The Yama and the Niyama clear the way for yoga, 
by making the mind disinclined to worldly things.® This 
is Vairagya which is defined as “the consciousness of 
having overcome (the world) on the part of one who has 
no longer any desire for any objects whatsoever, whether 
visible or revealed.” This idea of Vairagya is not confined 
to yogins only. It is something which has burnt its way 
to the consciousness of the man in the street. It rules 

^ See Radhakrishnan ; Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2, p. 337* 

* Yama constitute: — 

(1) Ahimsa or Non-injury. 

(2) Satya or Veracity. 

(3) Asteya or Non-stealing. 

(4) Brahmacharya or absolute sexual restraint. 

(5) Aparigraha or Non-acceptance. This involves un- 
worldliness or Renunciation, i. e. the attitude of 
Indifference to the world. 

The Niyama constitute: — 

Purification (External and internal). 

Contentment of Mind. 

Tapas (accustoming oneself to all privations, keeping 
body unmoved and maintaining of silence). 

Swadhaya or study of Philosophy, 

Iswara-Pranidhana or meditation qn God, 
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the daily life of millions of Hindus'. Their whole 
attitude to life is dominated by its spirit. The world leads 
only to suffering, and everything is transient, held in the 
grip of destruction. The Yoga is thoroughly pessimistic 
in its tone. Its treatment of sorrow “is the same as that 
of the four sacred truths of the Buddhists, namely, suffer- 
ing, origin of suffering, the removal of suffering, and the 
path to the removal of suffering.^ So also its treatment 
of the Samsara cycle. Avidya must be overcome or Sam- 
sara continues. Avidya is the ignorance of the Four sacred 
Truths, not to be confused, therefore, with the Vedanta 
avidya of Sankara. And yoga takes for granted the law 
of Karma. Karmas are of four kinds : (i) sukla, (2) krsna, 
(3) sukla-krsna, (4) asukla-krsna. The particular form 
and life that is assumed in a future birth is determined 
by the accumulated Karmas of the present life. Some- 
times the fruits of Karma, good or bad, are enjoyed even 
in the present life. Rebirth need not necessarily be as 
a human being ; that depends on Kairma. After the 
Karma is exhausted, he will be born again as a man. This 
cycle goes on repeating itself unless avidya is overcome. 
A man may attain emancipation even in this life. He is 
then a jivanmukta, and though he continues to live in 
the world, he is not of it. When the man attains to Kai- 
valya, there is no further Karma or suffering. This Kai- 
valya, as we have seen, is however not union with God, 
but a state of complete detachment, and absolute inde- 
pendence. We have no. idea of how the jiva lives on in 
the liberated state. Kaivalya might not be nihilism as the 
Purusha, or the liberated soul, continues to. exist, perhaps 
like the jivanmukta of the Vedantins. But in what condi- 
tion, Patanjali does not essay to enlighten us. Kaivalya 
defies description. It is “what no eye has seen and what 
has not en tered into the mind of man.”® 

^Dasgupta: Hist, of Ind. Phil., p. 237. 

* Max Muller : Six Systems, pp. 471-473. 
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SECTION IX— THE NY AY A VAISESHIKA 
PHILOSOPHY 

The Vaiseshika is supposed to be founded by Kanada, 
and the Nyaya is usually associated with it. They “re- 
present the analytic type of philosophy” unlike the other 
systems of Indian philosophy, and their method is that 
of science, of logical inquiry and criticism. 

The Nyaya is a system of Logic, the literal meaning 
of the term being “that by means of which the mind is 
led to a conclusion.” Thus it is concerned with the means 
of knowledge. The chief End, however, is the same as 
that of the other systems of philosophy, the attainment 
of salvation. This is through the removal of false know- 
ledge and the acquisition of right knowledge. This is the 
knowledge of the sixteen categories or Padarthas. Accord- 
ing to the Nyaya Sutra supreme felicity is gained thereby. 
Real knowledge belongs to the soul only ; it is an attri- 
bute of it. The soul is not the senses which it controls ; 
nor is it Manas (mind) which is only an instrument of 
knowledge, whereas the soul is the knower. The external 
world, the world of Nature, is independent of our know- 
ledge of it and is “a composite of eternal, unalterable, 
causeless atoms.” The bondage of the world is due to 
Mithya-jnana, the confounding of the Self with the Not- 
self. The subject and the object are separate. Conscious- 
ness is due to the causal action of the not-self on self. And 
knowledge is the property of the Self. ^ The body is not 
the Atman ; if it were, then with its dissolution everything 
would cease ; merit and demerit would not pursue the 
soul. The Soul is a “real substantive being,” whose 
existence can be proved by means of inference. “The 
Soul is unique in each individual. There is an infinite 
number of souls ; if not, then everybody must be cons- 


* See Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p- I33 
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cious of the feelings and thoughts of everybody else. If 
one Soul were present in all bodies, then when one experi- 
ences pleasure or pain, all should possess the same experi- 
ences which is not the case.** ‘The Soul is an eternal 
entity which is from time to time connected with a body 
suitable to its desert. The body has its source in the acts 
done by the person, and is the basis of pleasure and pain. 
The body is formed under the influence of the unseen 
force of destiny, and is the result of the persistence of 
the effect of the previous acts. Each man becomes en- 
dowed with a body fit for being the medium of the ex- 
periences which he has to undergo. The birth of a being 
is not a mere physiological process. Uddyotakara says, 
‘*The Karma of the parents who have to enjoy the 
experiences resulting from the birth of the child, as well 
as the Karma of the Personality which has to undergo 
experiences in the world, both these conjointly bring 
about the birth of the body in the mother*s womb’*. The 
connection of the soul with the body is called its birth 
and its separation from it death. At the beginning of 
creation an activity is set up in the atoms by which they 
combine so as to form material objects. A similar activity 
arises in the minds of the souls, which brings about several 
other qualities consequent upon the past careers of the 
souls themselves. The concrete history of each soul em- 
braces a number of lives. At any one moment its histori- 
cally continuous existence is rooted in the past and em- 
braces an outline of the future. Any one life is but a part 
of a historically conditioned series.^ The Soul comes 
into this life, therefore, not in entire forgetfulness, but 
with some tendencies and the accumulation of desert 
acquired in a previous birth. The experience of life is 
painful. Gotama is convinced that even pleasure is full 


^ Quoted from Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy ^ Vol. II, 
pp. 149-150. 
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of pain. Even while we seem to enjoy it, it is not any- 
thing positive, and so is not valuable to counterbalance 
pain. Even death does not bring to an end sorrow and 
pain. The soul has to course from birth to birth, through 
the round of existences, to reap the fruits of deeds. Trans- 
migration is thus accepted as a fact, though we are given 
no idea of what life after death is. With the exhaustion 
of man’s desert, he attains Moksha. He is emancipated 
from Samsara, and obtains release from pain. Gotama 
calls the state of Mukti as “Nihsreyasa” “the non-plus 
ultra of blessedness’’. Vatsayana describes this state of 
blessedness as “consisting in renunciation’’ with regard 
to all the pleasures of this life, and the non-acceptance 
of, or indifference to, any rewards in the life to come, as 
being in fact what Brahman is without fear, without decay 
and without death. ^ This Brahmanhood, however, should 
not be the object of desire, since desire is the cause of 
bondage. Moksha is the destruction of bondage, and is 
to be attained by the removal of Mithya-Jnana or false 
knowledge. The Prameyas or objects to be known in- 
clude, among others, some practical things ; Pravritti, 
Dosa, Pratyabhava, Phala, Dukha, and Apavarga. Prav- 
ritti is activity which ceases with Apavarga. Dosa or fault 
consists of passion or desire, aversion, and confusion or 
error. It is the cause of egoism, i. e. Ahamkara. It is our 
moha or ignorance that is at the root of dosa like raga 
and dwesha. This can be removed by thinking of its 
opposite, Pratipakshabhavana, which is the true estimate 
of things. With the removal of mithya-jnana action ce^es, 
and with it, birth and sorrow consequent therefrom. The 
Apavarga state is free from Klesas, and is devoid of 
Pravritti. The Soul is released from pain. Just as a man 
in dreamless sleep is devoid of all feelings, in the Apa- 


^ Max Muller : Six Systems, p. 484. 

- Keith; Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 250-251. 
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varga state, the Soul is divested of all qualities, and 
* ‘remains in its own inert state”. 

The Vaiseshika system begins, like the other systems 
of philosophy, with the promise of teaching the way to 
salvation. Salvation can be obtained by the knowledge 
of the Six Categories, which embrace the whole realm of 
knowledge. These are substance, quality, action, gene- 
rality, individuality and inherence, (sometimes a seventh 
Category being included, that of Abhava, as also two 
more, that of potentia and similitude). It is from the fifth 
category, that of Visesha or species (Particularity) that 
this system takes its name. All substances consist of in- 
visible atoms whose combinations result in mental and 
physical phenomena. The true personality of the Soul 
can be realised only in its atomic individuality. The theory 
of knowledge of the Vaiseshikas is only slightly different 
from that of the Nyaya and it is not necessary for our 
purpose to. go. into it. Because of particularity we are able 
to ^ow things as distinct from each other. And as the 
Atoms are numberless, so also are the particularities. 
Supreme felicity is due to merit from which springs know- 
ledge of the Padarthas. According to Kanada, this state 
of final release or Moksha lies in “the separation of the 
self from the body without entering another body in the 
absence of merit or demerit which would produce a subse- 
quent embodiment.”^ 

Prof. Dasgupta thus sums up the idea of Salvation of 
the Nyaya- Vaiseshika Philosophy : ‘‘The state of mukti 
according to Nyaya- Vaiseshika is neither a state of pure 
knowledge nor of bliss, but a state of perfect qualitiless- 
ness in which the self remains in itself in its own purity. 
It is the negative state of absolute painlessness in mukti 
that is sometimes spoken of as being a state of absolute 
happiness (ananda), though really speaking the state of 


^ Keitli: Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 251. 
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mukti can never be a state of happiness. It is a passive 
state of self in its original and natural purity, unassociated 
with pleasure, pain, knowledge, willing, etc.”^ 

Before we pass on to the consideration of the next sys- 
tem, we shall make a brief mention of the Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika view of God. The Nyaya Sutra makes only a casual 
mention of God whereas Kanada does not openly make 
reference to God. Can we assume, therefore, that Gotama 
and Kanada were atheists?® Some modern writers, like 
Garbe, have held that their system was atheistic. But 
such a verdict cannot be held valid in face of many frank 
statements of theistic belief that we come across in the 
expositions of the followers of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
school. Prof. Radhakrishnan’s criticism very ably ex- 
presses the value of the theistic element, both in the 
Nyaya and the Vaiseshika systems. Of the Nyaya, he 
writes : “Even if we grant the validity of the arguments 
employed to establish the reality of God, the Isvara of 
the Nyaya philosophy is not the comprehensive spiritual 
I’eality of which we are the imperfect expressions. He is 
outside of us, and the world too, however much he may 
be said to cause, govern and destroy it. Reality is com- 
posed of a great number of particulars linked together by 
an external bond, even as a chord binds together a num- 
ber of sticks. God is not the creator of atoms, but only 
their fashioner. His reason works on the elements of the 
universe from without, but does not operate as a power 
of life within. This conception of God as beyond the 
world, as outside the entire frame of Space, as divellmg 
apart in eternal, self-centred isolation is arid and empty. 
We cannot maintain the dualism of an infinite 
the one side, and the infinite world on the other.” And 
of the Vaiseshika view of God, Prof. Radhakrishnan 

' History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 366. 

' See Keith: Indian Logic and Atomism, Ch. X. 

* hidian Philosophy, Vol. 2, p. 172. 
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says' that it is practically the same as that of the Naiya- 
yika, and is open to the same criticism. The world was 
originally regarded as a piece of mechanisrh, complete 
and self-sufficient, with atoms and souls held - together 
in their place, by the principle of adrsta. The difficulties 
relentlessly pressed by the critics of the Vaiseshika, that 
an unintelligent principle could not keep together the 
disjccia membra of the world, forced the later Vaiseshika 
to accept a divine principle as a way out of the difficulty. 
God is not the creator of the world, since souls and atoms 
are co-external with Him. God is distinguished from the 
human souls by His omniscience and omnipotence which 
qualify Him for the Government of the Universe. He is 
never entangled in the Cycle of Existence. He sets the 
world under certain laws, and lets it go^ but he does not 
interfere with its course. The world is a gigantic piece of 
clock-work, set in motion by its maker, and guaranteed 
to go without any further interference. But a non-inter- 
fering God does not help the actual life of the world, 
while an interfering God runs the risk of upsetting his 
own laws. God and the world exclude each other but, 
if we do not revise the original premises even “God” 
cannot help us. If we start with a plurality of entities 
unrelated to one another, we cannot correct their isolation 
by the mechanical device of a God who arranges things 
from outside. The world held together by the mechanical 
expedient of a foreign medium is a mere aggregate of 
things and not an organic whole.” 

SECTION X—THE MIMAMSA PHILOSOPHY 

The most important writers, of the Mimamsa school are 
Jaimini, Sahara, Kumarila and Prabhakara. Prabhakara, 
as the tradition has it, was the diciple of Kumarila, who 


* Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2, pp. 227-228. 
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through its injunctions the performance of actions, 
“whence arose an invincible potency (apurva) leading to 
a desirable end, and, this potency was a thing which 
no person, save through the Veda, could have any 
knowledge.”' 

The necessity to perform actions according to Vedic 
injunctions for the attainment of Salvation, in itself, is 
a proof of the existence of the soul. If there were no soul 
to be. liberated, the Vedic ritual would have no meaning. 
This soul is not to be confounded with the body and the 
organs of sense or Biiddhi. It is eternal and omnipre.'^ent 
and “many, one in each body.” But it is compelled to 
course through birth to birth because of Karma. The 
fruits of actions, good or bad, must be consumed. Salva- 
tion is the release from the round of existence. This could 
be attained only by the exhaustion of Karma, when there 
will be no further generation of new efforts. This state 
can be arrived at by the cessation of kamya-karma, i. e. 
action performed with some desire. The Nitya-Karma, 
(like the Sandhya etc.) which has no benefit, saves man 
from sin ; and its non-performance produces sin ; Salva- 
tion is the state when the Soul is completely released 
from the body, and is not impelled to rebirth, for Karma 
is completely consumed. Kumarila conceives of this state 
of Moksha as the state of Atman in itself, free from pain, 
not however, as experience of the bliss of Atman. Partha- 
sarathy also favours this view. In other words. Libera- 
tion is a state tree from both pleasure and pain. 

In this doctrine of emancipation we find it difficult to 
find an intelligent place for God. The Mimamsa rejects 
the idea of God, either as creator or destroyer ; for He 
can have no motive. If the conception of creation is valid, 
then God himself would need a creator to create him. 
“So there is no God, no creator, no creation, no dissolu- 


^ Keith; Karma Mimamsa, pp. 36-37. 
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upon the true Mimamsa as "atheistic”. Kumarila himself 
was aware that it was treated as Lokayata, i.e. as an 
atheistical system, and Prabhakara, indeed, has openly 
treated it as such. 

We cannot therefore accept the Mimamsa as a true 
basis for social ideals. As a philosophy it wholly fails to 
satisfy us. Its view of the Universe, whose reality is 
after all looked upon only as the constant principle of 
Karma, is incomplete. Its ethics, too, is too objective 
and formal to serve as a guide to human conduct. Duty, 
according to it, refers to mere prescriptive obsers^ance. 
What is true or right is not that which finds validity in 
moral evaluation, but only that which is in conformity 
with ritual action. Accuracy in sacrifice and ceremony is 
the sole criterion. This formalism we cannot but reject, 
as something unnatural, for it cannot find the acceptance of 
men as moral and spiritual beings. The Ethics of the 
Mimamsa, therefore, "was purely mechanical and its 
religion was unsound.”^ 

SECTION XI— THE PHILOSOPHY "AND 
ETHICS OF THE VEDANTA OF SANKARA 

The Vedanta Philosophy is the most important of the 
Indian systems and in it human speculation seems to have 
reached its very acme. And it is claimed by more than 
one modern writer that as a system of thought Vedantism 
has not outgrown its importance and usefulness. It is 
no exaggeration to state that it is the one system that 
finds to-day almost universal acceptance in India. It is 
very necessary, therefore, to understand its significance. * 

The Vedanta Philosophy claims to give an exposition 
of the philosophy inculcated by the Upanishads and sum- 

^ Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2, p. 428. 

* Sircar: Comparative studies in Vedantism, p. viii. 
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marised by Badarayana in his Brahma-Sutras. There are 
two currents springing from this common source, but 
they take widely differing directions, that of Sankara 
and that of Ramanuja. The one is Advaita or Non- 
Dualism, whereas the other is Modified non-dualism. 
Both these off-shoots are not only concerned with the 
problem of knowledge, but are, as much as other philo- 
sophical systems, the expressions of life to be lived, 
through their peculiar discipline and attitude towards the 
world. 

Sankara, it has been said, has made Vedanta "the 
basis of every religious sect that India has known, so as 
to satisfy the needs of men of all shades of intelligence 
and bias,’’’ and his pre-eminence has so impressed all, 
that whenever we talk of Vedanta we usually mean 
Sankara’s Philosophy. It is really very difficult to under- 
stand and claim to interpret with accuracy his teaching 
and thought. Our embarrassment is also enhanced due to 
the fact that his teaching has always two aspects. The 
highest philosophical truth he imparted only to the few, 
whereas he diluted to a very gr^at extent the extremism 
of his ideas for the benefit of the populace. For instance, 
the great thinker who went beyond the conception of God 
as we understand Him, to the Supreme Cause which is 
the Sole Reality, a Reality which is the "synthesis”, if 
we may use the term rather vaguely, of the "Tat" and 
the "Tvam" and comprehended by the famous text 
"Tat Tvam Asi’’, needs must, in his role as missionary, 
give his sanction to the institution of idol worship. The 
idols were to him sometimes as the symbols of the In- 
finite, and sometimes of the lower order of Divine 
Beings, Gods in the phenomenal sense, like Brahma, 
Indra, Vishnu, etc. These gods, he says : "must be 


1 C. N. Krishnaswamy Aiyer; Lifb and Times of Sankara, p. 9* 
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admitted to be corporeal, and though by their divine 
powers they can at one and the same time, partake of 
oblations offered at numerous sacrifices, they are still 
like ourselves, subject to birth and death.” And the neces- 
sity thus to compromise between the higher and the 
lower, is due to his consciousness, perhaps, of the limi- 
tations of human nature,’ and that is why, perhaps, we 
have in him, in a sense, ever present this dualism. And 
the rigorous monist cannot, therefore, get away from 
this dualism, when he tries to distinguish between what 
he calls the higher knowledge and the lower knowledge, 
between Nirguna Brahma and Saguna Brahma, between 
ultimate Reality and the world of phenomena, and so on. 
What he does not realise, however, is that Reality is one 
harmonious whole, the parts of which are not “things- 
in-themselves” , or “appearances”, but are real to the 
extent as parts they partake of the reality of the whole. 
They find their significance only when conceived in the 
larger spiritual unity. The needs of our deepest religious 
aspirations can never be served by setting up an abstract, 
impersonal, unknown and unknowable Reality. Nor can 
we be satisfied by granting a provisional reality to 
the world of our social relationships which mean so much 
to us. We can never fix on a purpose to be fulfilled in and 
through life, if we are told that this world is mere appear- 
ance, whose reality is only for the time being, and held 
due to Avidya ; and that the highest truth is Tat Tvam 
Asi, That art thou, the identity of Brahman and Atman, 
subject and object, and so on. 

The Vedantist may retort saying that it is our theolo- 
gical outlook that insits upon the necessity of a God' 
whom we could love as our Father, Protector and so on ; 


* “If I”, he says, “had not walked without remission in the 
path of works, others would not have followed my steps, O 
Lord!” Quoted by Max Muller: Six Systems, p. 217. 
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aspir.niion to mcrcjc liimsclf in God, lo become one wiili 
Him, and in tlic cc^tacy of ihe movement forget all sense 
of difference. Ibiforliinalcly we arc not in a position to 
take Sankara in this light. As one of the Sutras has it : 
“'I hc .Soul is a part of the Lord, on account of the de- 
claration of difference.” .Sankara inserts the qualification, 
'‘as it were” and seeks to armu; that individualitv is 
wholly the result of nescience ; .and the highest truth is 
the identity of the individual .Soul with Brahman, "Tat 
Tv.am Asi.” The realisation of this sujircmc truth is the 
highest knowledge. With its attainment our cognition 
of world-appearances censes, 'fherc is no duality, no idea 
of mine and thine, no subject and object. 'I'hc illusion of 
the world-process is at an end. "'rhe world as such has 
no re.al existence at all, but is only an illusory imagination 
which lasts till the moment when true knowledge is ac- 
quired.”’ The world is false, the product of Maya. 

If, therefore, it is held that Sankara asserts that the 
Saguna and Nirguna aspects of Brahman to be insepar- 
able, does this mean that he accepts the reality of the 
qualitative Brahman } We are inclined to say that Sankara 
is inclined towards the negative aspect, to the idea of a 
qualitiless Brahman, of whom no predication is possible. 
If it is maintained, as Kokileswar Sastry seems to do, that 
Sankara held also the idea of .Saguna Brahman to be real, 
and if God is the originating and material cause of the 
world, then the world being the effect must partieijjate 
of the reality of the cause. I'hen the conception of Maya 
as enunciated by Sankara cannot be true. We are aware 
that .Sankara does not deny the apparent multiplicity of the 
Universe and our empirical knowledge. We knov.' how he 
fought against those ideas as e.xpressed. Existence to 
.Sankara has sub.stantialiiy and reality. But this is only 
from the standpoint of the lower knowledge. The Atman 


* Dasgupta ; History of IiuUan Philosophy, p. ^40. 
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is limited by Maya or illusion, but this limitation 
is not real. If it were real Sankara can never reject dua- 
lism. It is only from the point of view of the lower 
knowledge that illusion exists. The higher loiowledge is 
the truth of the identity of Atman and Brahman ; and so 
dualism is simply negatived. Only one existence there is ; 
this is the one unity which is the Atman or Brahman. 
Sankara is therefore to be understood as an unflinching 
monist. “For him, only “the One remains”. There is 
but one Infinite Self. “Thou art that.” “Unity is the 
one true existence while manifoldness is evolved out of 
wrong knowledge’ ’ . The Self is altogether without quali- 
ties and is absolutely changeless.” As the temporal is 
changing, and because it has no continued existence, it is 
the denial of reality, which can be founded only in the 
eternal. 

There is a great truth embedded in the view that the 
Self can only reach itself by expanding into, the Self of 
all ; and that our Self is the focussing of the Universal 
Self. All this Universe is Brahman, and the Atman is 
Brahman. The Real is the one Unity which is at once 
real, thought and bliss (Sat, Chit, and Anand) understood 
in . a special sense. In other words, the real is Pure 
Thought and Self Consciousness ; and the effort of man 
is to realise his real identity ; “Aham Brahma”, net the 
arrogation of man as God, but the realisation of his 
divinity as such. 

If we press further, however, we will not fail to grasp 
the real nature of Sankara’s Philosophy. With his invi- 
dious distinctions of the lower and the higher, qf the 
Nirguna and the Sagiina, of the esoteric and the exoteric, 
it presents a series of inconsistencies v/hich cannot be 
explained away ; and through the stern logic employed 
to vindicate the non-dualistic idea, Sankara succumbs a 
victim to false abstractions which were destined to drag 
into their vortex many a seeker after him. The absolute 
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denial of cliiTercncc, slcp by step, would lead lo the Nihi- 
lisl position. Ahsolulc or bare Monism is a snare that 
aj>pcars inviiintj' only from a distance. The moment, 
however, we have a nearer view the issues become so 
clear that the infatuation for it will automatically vanish. 

'I'o bepfin witli, we must emphatically say that the 
notion of bare. Monism is metaphysically absurd. If only 
the One remains, and the One alone exists, who is it 
that is aware of that One. For knowledge implies rela- 
tions. If we talk of unitv, then it cannot be unity in itself, 
but unity in diversity. Unity, therefore implies or pre- 
supposes diversity. Again, if we can have knowledge of 
Brahman, it can only be through the relation of subject 
and object. And any predication of Brahman involves 
diversity. But we are expressly told that there is no diver- 
sity in Brahman. It is pure Consciousness without any 
subject and object. And according to Sankara the 
subject can never be made the object of thought. But the 
moment we start on the endeavour to gain a knowledge 
of the same, what else are we doing but to bring in the 
very distinction that Sankara has ruled out.** His absolute 
is a static Absolute transcending the operation of thougTit. 
7'hought depends on the existence of something which 
IS presented to it as object, but the Brahman is held to be 
beyond thought. Such a Brahman, unknown and un- 
knowable, of which no predication is possible, which is 
pure thought without activity, how can Sankara so posi- 
tively assert that it exists? As soon as he makes such a 
satement he is already predicating something of Brah- 
man, and already using the faculty of thought which he 
rejected. Either Sankara must at the end confess to him- 
self that he had embarked on an impossible quest, on 
the wrong path, or go a little further in the direction that 
his pitiless logic dragged him so far, and conclude that 
the Brahman, unknown and unknowable, of whosd 
existence we have no. possible faculty of understanding 
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to know, indeed does not exist ! “The final answer to the 
question of the nature of the Atman is that recorded for 
us in a legend by Sankara ; Vaskali asked Bahva as to the 
nature of the Brahman. The latter remained silent, and 
on being pressed for an answer replied, “1 teach you. 
indeed, but you understand not : silence is the Atman”.’ 

If the ultimate Reality is qualitiless, and the external 
world, Maya, what place for Ethics can there be in a 
philosophy of this kind? Kokileswara Sastri* has tried 
to prove that Ethics has its place in the Vedanta, and so 
there is no endeavour to escape from the region of the 
ethical altogether. He may be right in condemning as 
erroneous the idea that the Vedanta has no room for 
works. But he assumes too much when he claims that 
Sankara’s position is logically unassailable ; and es- 
pecially in view of the statement he himself makes that : 
“as the ultimate goal is transcendent, no mundane wfjrks 
or attributes can have power to directly produce it”. An 
uncompromising dualism is assumed as between, the mun- 
dane and the transcendent ; and it would appear that the 
two worlds have no original relation whatsocv'cr. “ Ethics 
belong essentially to the sphere of duality, and is not in 
place in any sphere in which activity is denied or trans- 
cended.” Everything depends on the answer-; to the 
questions rai.scd by Urquhart,*, whether “the Vendanta 
can assign that ultimate validity to ethics which could 
seem to be required if individual and social life is to rcacii 
and abide in perfection” whether it is “necessary to hold 
that the highest ethical state and the highest comhtiot) 
of the Soul must be different from each other, 1 hf 
dualism becomes evident in the Vedanta by main^ Mning 
that truth and practical life are irreconcilable ; and tli.u 


‘ Ki-ith : Rel. and Phil, of the Vedn, p. 

* Ad'.:-(tita Philosophy, Chaptrr IV’. 

'The Vedarttii and Modern Ihoupht, p. *75- 
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iniih cnniiol be sacrificed Ijecausc its recognition would 
di‘ilurl-» the ethical ideal.’ According to Vedanta, ethical 
clTort is merely to purify the mind and prepare man for 
the ultimate stage when morality is transcended. The 
performance of works is not with a view to reach to an 
End. or attain to the Supreme Good, which is itself the 
fulfilment of our Life, and so realisable in and through 
works, through the perfect embodiment of our aspira- 
tions and ideals. Such fulfilment of works is powerless 
to cfiect the emancipation of the .Soul. In the attainment 
of the highest state, the sphere of Ethics must be left 
behind. Deussen is perfectly justified when he .says : 
“Moral transformation remained foreign to Indian 
thought.” 

SECTION XII— THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

THE EPIC 

We shall briefly consider the attitude to life as revealed 
in the Great Epic. It is not possible for us to study in 
detail, and we therefore restrict ourselves to the Savii 
Pai~va, the Anugiia and the Sanaisujatiya. 

The war that was waged on the plain of Kurukshetra 
was a war of nations, as momentous as the Great War 
of 1914, both in the i.ssues involved and in consequences. 
Above all that titanic conflict stirred men’s mind, and 
set them thinking of the real nature of things and of the 
value of life. None was more affected than Udhisthira 
himself who had fought the bloody campaign to acquire 
the sovereignty of the earth. It seemed as if the Universe 
had crashed to its dissolution. Humanity lay prostrate, 
bled white. The prize for which he had fought no longer 
attracted the victor, stained as it was with the blood of 
his nearest and dearest. Once before, when the fearful 


' Kirtikar, V. J. : Studies in Vedanta, p. 106. 
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action was about to commence, his brother Arjuna had 
quailed before the terrible task, having lost hold of all 
valid principles of Dharma. Lord Krishna it was who 
called him back to the sense of his duty in his famous 
discourse, immortalised as the Song Celestial. This time 
it is the venerable Bhisma who tries to instruct Yudhis- 


thira and bring him round to the right conception of 
Dharma. In a short speech,^ instinct with pathos, 
Y'udhisthira pours forth the sorrow pent up within ; and his 
words are a pathetic indictment of war. What troubles the 
king is the thought that numerous families had become 
extinct. The evils flowing from the extinction of a family 
are always considered to be heinous by the Hindu. “On 
the extinction of a family, the eternal rites of families are 
destroyed, impiety predominates over the whole family.” ® 
The consequences of impiety would be that the women 
become corrupt and inter-mingling of castes would set in. 
The necessary ceremonies of the offerings of libations 
would then fail, and the ancestors sink into. hell. The 


necessity of procuring a “putra” is so imperious that 
the parents practice all sorts of vows and sacrifices to be 
blessed with a son. But in the great war, Yudhisthira saw 
that the young sons had all been killed before they could 
pay- off the debts they owed to their fathers. He felt, 
therefore, that the blame is his ; and intended to expiate 
for the sin,, by the practice of renunciation ‘ ‘disregarding 
all the pairs of opposites, adopting the vow of silence, 
and walking in the way pointed by knowledge.”* 
histhira, however, is persuaded by the great men who 
still surround him to seek the counsel of Bhisma, who lay 
on his bed of arrows, calmly awaiting his liberation. 
Accordingly he approaches Bhisma who instructs him. 


^ Santi Parva, Chapter VII, 5-10. 

* Bhagavad-gita, Ch. I, p. 41 (Telang’s) (Dutt’s Edn.) 

* Santi Parva, Ch. VII, 38. (Dutt’s) 
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The ideas expressed by Bhisma and Vyasa and others 
in the Savh Parva refer to many things in general. Those 
of a political nature we shall be discussing in a future 
chapter. In this section we shall confine ourselves to the 
philosophical notions about Life and the Universe. 

The familiar ideas that we have been discussing in 
connection with the other philosophical systems are to be 
found in the Sank Pavva, but sometimes modified by 
other ideas which are very important for us to take note 
of. The Doctrine of Karma, for instance, is enunciated 
in one place in the familiar old way ; but in another place 
it is profoundly influenced by another set of ideas. “Doing 
both auspicious and inauspicious acts here, a class of 
men,” says Yudhisthira, “maintain their wives, children 
and kinsmen, all bound to them in relations of cause and 
effect. When the lease of their life expires, abandoning 
their weakened bodies, they take upon themselves all the 
effects of their sinful acts, for none but the actor is laden 
with the consequences of his own acts.”^ But elsewhere 
Vyasa says : “No one can acquire anything by his own 
deeds or by sacrifices and adoration. No man can give 
• anything to another. Man gets everything through Time.® 
And the predominating tendency of the Siuiti Parva is 
towards predeterminism, and the consequent fatalism. 
“As a weapon made by a smith or carpenter is made 
under the control of the person who uses it, and moves 
as he moves it, likewise this universe, controlled by ac- 
tions done in time, moves as those actions move it.”* 
“The world is moved by time. Its works are settled by 
the course of time. Man does all his acts, good, bad, and 
indifferent, entirely under the influence of Time.”* In- 
deed he cannot act otherwise than as he does. He may 

^ Santi Parva, Ch. IX, 30-31 (Dutt’s); 

2 Ibid., Ch. XXV, 5 (Dutt’s). 

* Ibid., Ch. XXXIII, 22 (Dutt’s). 

* Ibid., Ch. LXII, 10 (Dutt’s). 
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arises from happiness itself”.^ And emancipation from 
this transitory and painful existence, deliverance from 
re-birth is conceived of as complete, detachment and the 
severance of bonds that tie man to worldly life. And the 
state of salvation is variously described, but mostly in the 
language that we have become familiar with already. The 
means to gain the End also is conceived of sometimes as 
through action, and sometimes as through renunciation. 
There are two. paths that lead to the goal, one through 
the performance of duties of the station in life, and the 
other through asceticism. But let it be noted that the 
life of action is not prescribed with any due recognition 
of the values of life. We are constantly told that action 
itself must be permeated through and through with the 
ascetic spirit. 

Let us pass on to the examination of the ideas of life 
we get from the Aimgita. The Amigita is a sort of re- 
capitulation of the Bhagavad-gita. The leading ideas 
that we have noticed in the other systems of thought are 
also to be found in the Anugita. We have the Law of 
Karma vdth all its familiar characteristics. “This world 
is the world of actions, where creatures dwell. All em- 
bodied (seifs) having here performed good or evil (ac- 
tions), obtain (the fruit)’’.* “There -is no destruction here 
of actions good or not good coming to one body after 
another they become ripened in their respective ways.’’ 
There is no. escape from the fruits of action which must 
necessarily be enjoyed. “And freedom from action is not 
to be attained in this world even for an instant.’’’ And 
ruin goes always with action. This life in the world is 
always bound down by the pairs of qpposites. Whatever 
little there is of happiness in this universe is all misery.* 


^ Santi Parva, Sect. XXV (P. C. Ray’s). 
* Anugita, Ch. II (Telang’s). 

’ Ibid., Ch. V (Telang’s). 
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Worldly life is a fearful ocean, very difficult to cross. 
The human body is an unholy aggregate ; it is transient. 
The fearful effects of attachment and affection consist in 
pain and grief. The end of pleasure is ever grief and all 
action ends in destruction. And therefore “attachment to 
objects of desire is laid down to be the great delusion,” 
and “the definition of the essence of darkness is that one 
sees the real in what is unreal.”' It is only when every- 
thing is absorbed into the mind that the pleasures of 
worldly life are not esteemed. “The learned man who 
absorbs objects of desires from all sides, as a tortoise 
(draws in) his limbs, and who is devoid of passion and 
released from everything, is ever happy.”® And so, “one 
who does no action and who has no desire, looks on this 
universe as transient, like an Asvattha tree, always full 
of birth, death and old-age.”® And he would attain to 
be “Eternal Supreme Brahman, tranquil, unmoving, con- 
stant, indestructible”, should free himself from “all ijn- 
pressions free from the pairs of opposites, without belong- 
ing”, and should move, “among the collection of organs 
with penance.” Then he “sees the Self in the Self”."* 
“Only by the mind (used) as a lamp is the great self 
perceived”. Knowledge is the highest thing and renun- 
ciation is the best penance. And the true object of know- 
ledge is the self, and the Self abides in all entities. He 
who has reached the emancipated state, sees the Self 
within the Self and “understanding everything, he sees 
the Self with the Self in all entities as one, and ^Iso as 
various changing from time to time.”® 

There are other ideas of a very interesting nature into 
which we cannot at present go, ideas like retribution and 

^ AnugitOy Ch. XXI. 

Ch. XXVII. 

3 Ibid., Ch. IV. 

* Ibid., Ch. IV. 
s/Hd., Ch. XXVII. 
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reward to be meted out in some hell and heaven and the 
conception of the wheel of life revolving with an inevit- 
able impulse. We pass on to a brief notice of the Sanat- 
sujatiya. 

The Sanatsujatiyd contains all the familiar ideas of 
Karma and the rest. It is through heedlessness and delu- 
sion that man develops desires which tempt him to travel 
in “devious paths; and through egoism, he does not 
attain to union with the Self, and ‘ ‘being attached to the 
fruit of action” he undergoes death after death. By 
‘ ‘contact with unreal entities his migrations are (rendered) 
inevitable”.^ But “he who pondering (on the self) 
destroys (the) fugitive (objects of sense), not even think- 
ing of them through contempt (for them), and who being 
possessed of knowledge destroys desires in this way 
becomes as it were, the death of death (itself), and sw^- 
lows it up”. And by the acquisition of “primordial 
knowledge” “men cast off this mortal world.” By the 
performance of action people conquer for themselves only 
“perishable worlds”. But “the man of understanding 
attains by knowledge to the everlasting glory — ^for there 
is no other way to it. ’ ’ 

SECTION XIII—THE DRAVJDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 

The Dravidian philosophy, again, manifests the gene- 
ral features that we have been discussing. The Soul is 
conceived to be encased from eternity in a “Suksma 
Sarira” which persists through all its transmigrations. It 
is called “anu” (atom) because, as the Siva Jnana Rat- 
navali explains “the all pervading nature of the soul 
(atma) has become limited to an atom by its bondage. 
And from eternity the soul is associated with impurities, 


^ Sanatsujatiya : Ch. II. 
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or “malas”, of “anavam”, “maya”, and “karma”. 
Accordingly souls are classified', according to the extent 
of their defilement as (i) Vijnanakalars, (2) Pralayakalars 
and (3) Sakalars. The Vijnanakalars rank highest. For 
they are emancipated from the two impurities of “maya” 
and “karma”, but not yet from “anavam” or the nature 
of the soul. Hence though freed from the necessity of 
future births or re-births, they await final release. The 
Pralayakalars are not freed from the impurities of “ana- 
vain” and “karma”, and so are compelled to pass 
through births and re-births. The Sakalars are the lowest 
as the}'^ are defiled by all the three impurities, and to this 
class belong all the human beings, and even the ordinaiy 
“devas” or Gods. They are subject to sense perceptions, 
because they are corporal existences, wherein Karma has 
to be balanced. Deeds, or Karma must be ripened before 
consumed. All Karma is necessarily evil because it leads 
to re-births. The Soul, at death, only leaves its “Sthula 
Sarira” (or physical body), and goes either to hell or 
heaven to undergo its experiences and “forgetting such 
experiences, just as a dreamer forgets his expexiences of 
the waking state, passes as an atom in its Suksma Sarira 
state into a suitable womb at conception, impelled there- 
to by the desire created by its previous karma”. ^ It is in 
the phenomenal universe that the souls must “eat their 
Karma’ ’ , and rid themselves of impurity in order to attain 
“Mukti”. Thus a Cosmos must be evolved and Creation 
is the act of grace* of Siva for the benefit of the flock 
of souls. The Tiru Arut Pay an definitely declares that it 
is not possible for release to take place until “the unequal 
good and evil become balanced”.* But this release is 
to be obtained by the grace of Siva.* The ordinary Dravi- 

' Nallaswamy Pillai, Siva Jnana Bodham, p. 13 * 

® Siva Prakasham. 

*vi. I. 

* cf. The doctrine of Bhakti of the Bhagavad-gita. 
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liinn cannot fiiifl solaro in ihc Aryan ronccf)lion of non- 
tliiality or Ailvaita, and ?o ii had lo be lonwl down very 
near to the realistic idea of <lnality, I.^vaita God nuisl 
be benelicient, all j^iarions, and willing lo sav(? souls from 
ih(‘ terrible consequenre's of karma and rc-birihs. And 
as there exists an eternal necessity for the. cosmos lo be 
creat<’d. Siya is held to be the ultimate cause by a refer- 
ence to whom costnos as the effect must be explained. 
The .Saiva intelligence coukl not characterise this cosmos 
ns unreal, as "maya”. But there was even a greater re- 
hiciance to postulate Matter, as the .Sankhya philosophy 
• ioes, assuming an irreconcilable rlualism. Accordingly 
there was postulated merely the existence of an underlying 
basis of creation, an essence, a form of matter, elemental 
abstract matter which is held to co-exist with Siva eter- 
nally. producing diflorcnliatcil spheres of action for souls. 
Pure maya has, however, no connection with souls, which 
arc associated with an impure form of elemental matter, 
(akin to the Sankhya Prakriii) known as impure (asuddha) 
maya. In this impure maya inhere the “malas’*, or im- 
purities of souls — those of “karma" or deed, and 
“anavam", ignorance, the stale or condition of the soul)‘ 
(anu). It is when the soul is freed from its malas and has 
gained knowledge by arousing the grace (arul) of the 
Deity that it can, as the Siva Jiiana Bodham says, “see 
the truth of its oneness with Siva.”’ The triple bond or 
pasam of anavam, karma and maya, which fetters the 
Soul’s intelligence must first be destroyed. It is because 
of anavam, a mala inherent in the soul, that it is unable to 
understand its true nature, its oneness with Siva. The 
Siva Prakasam declares’ that final emancipation from the 


’ See R. W. FraEcr’.s Article in the Encyclopaedia of RcUi:ion 
and Ethics. The prc.'Jcnt writer is largely indebted to that article. 

* Ibid., p. .j. 

® Sutra, Ixxvi. 
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pasam that fetters the soul can be attained only by the 
grace of Siva, the para sakti of pure knowledge. “The 
Lord, appearing as guru to the soul, which has ad- 
vanced in charya, kriya, and yoga, — ^instructs him,” says 
the Siva Juana Bodham,^ “that he is wasting himself 
among the savage five senses, and the soul understanding 
its real nature, leaves its former associates, and not being 
different from Him becomes united to His feet.”* 

SECTION XIV— PESSIMISM, KARMA, 
REBIRTH, AND MUKTI 

The foregoing review of the philosophical and religious 
thought of India reveals certain ideas which are common 
to all the systems, though they differ widely from each 
other in other respects. The motive to speculation is 
always the same. An escape is sought from this existence 
of heat and turmoil. The world is looked upon as a prison 
of untold misery, held in the grip of disease, death and 
bondage. Life is full of pain. In the words of Schopen- 
hauer, ® ‘ ‘it is bad to-day, and will be worse tomorrow ; 
and so on till the worst of all.” We delude ourselves by 
thinking that pleasure outweighs pain. Even pleasure is 
pain, for while it lasts, there is the lurking terror that it 
may end in pain. So Kalidasa observes that “joy is half 
a sorrow”.* The world’s joy is but a mockery. It is a 
mirage after which we run and pursue. Life is a fleeting 
phantom, for : 

“ one thing is certain, that Life flies ; 

One thing is certain, and the Rest is lies ; 
The flower that once has blown for ever 

dies.”® 


^ Sutravali. 

* There is, however, no annihilation of the Soul. 

* Studies in Pessimism, p. 13.' 

* Das Gupta and Lawrence Binyon: Sakuntala, p. 71- 
® Omar Khayyam : Rubaiyat. 
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We are mere shapes of clay in the hands of the Potter. 
The world itself is the play of the Creator. He moulds 
human beings in different images, to stalk across the stage 
in the likeness of life, only to sink them back into the 
undistinguished clay from which he has called them into 
being. And the play itself, as Nanak said, “... lasts to- 
day and tomorrow.” Could the Creator have shaped this 
life and this world for his enjoyment, and at the end of 
his labours, in supreme self-satisfaction saw ‘‘it was 
good?”* Evidently He must be cynical and capricious, 
if He created this miserable world ‘‘because he enjoyed 
doing it, and should then have clapped his hands in praise 
of his own work, and declared everything to be very 
good.”® For, if God took to creation, through mercy, 
then there should have been pure happiness and blessed- 
ness ; so that we could say, along with Hamlet, ‘‘there 
is a divinity that shapes our ends.”* But if life is all 
misery, then we should say with the poet : 

‘‘Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen. 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free. 

And know, whatever thou hast seen, 

’Tis something better not to be.” 

If a man’s day of death is postponed, it does not mean 
that he is made happier thereby. ‘‘For life is made merely 
longer”, says Seneca, ‘‘not pleasanter, by delay.”* 
Would it not be better to escape from life by the sword, 
or the rope, or poison?® 

The Indian thinkers generally set aside the suggestion 
of suicide because of the acceptance of determinism and 
karma. Things are held to be guided by Fate, and people 
resign themselves accordingly. The Doctrine of Karma 

^ Genesis: Chapter i. 

* Schopenhauer; Studies in Pessimism, p. 23. 

* Act V, Sc. 2. 

* Seneca, p. 78. 

® See Lecky: Hisioty of European Morals, p. 91. 
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tells them that even suicide is no escape, for they will be 
born again impelled by their actions. Thus they will be 
forced back into existence. They should therefore seek the 
path of “No Return^. The true knowledge alone would 
dispel avidya, and lead to moksha. 

Underlying the whole is the idea that the world is de- 
void of value. Every system of thought and belief in India 
is one in denouncing world’s existence. Final Release is 
through detachment from empirical relationships. We 
have to burn worldly love and cut ourselves off. In a 
sense, vre might say, the spirit of denial and renunciation 
is common to all religions. Pessimism, it would be found 
on a deeper analysis is inseparable from religious faith. 
Perhaps with a happy world, there would be no neces- 
sity for God. And to induce men to turn their minds 
towards the Eternal, it would be necessary to impress 
upon them the transcience and unsubstantiality of worldly 
enjoyments and objects. In contrast, the Hereafter is 
magnified in such brilliant hues that it would not fail to 
draw men’s attention. St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Romans exhorts them not to be “conformed to this 
world’’. And all great saints have felt that true religious 
endeavour should be undivided ; there should be concen- 
trated effort to reach God. With regard to the attitude 
towards life, therefore, every religion is in a sense pessi- 
mistic. For the matter of that, nobody can be a thorough- 
going optimist, if he would not succumb to the dangerous 
influence of justifying the Status Quo. We cannot 
say that what is, is as it ought to be. The “divine dis- 
content’’, a dissatisfaction with the order of things as they 
are, is the very condition of a continued life. For men 
who are satisfied with life as it is, are mostly those who 
live in a healthy surface activity which keeps them from 
reflection.”^ Their optimistic temper could be maintained 

1 Edward Caird ; The Evolution of Religion, Vol." !!> PP* 
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only so long as circumstances are favourable. It is the 
optimism of children. Reflection “brings, to us the cons- 
ciousness of our finitude” and sets “the infinite over 
against us, as that which is unattainable, and yet as that 
which alone can satisfy us”. It causes us to “pine for what 
is not”. The more we become conscious of the cleavage 
between the actual and the ideal, the deeper is our sense 
of want. And hence is the feeling of world-weariness and 
self-disgust. The very greatest of men, Goethe and 
Kant, as much as Schopenhauer, are all of them pes- 
simists at one stage of their life or another. 

But just as there is no thorough-going optimist, we 
must say that there is no thorough-going pessimist as 
well. And there seems to be only the time-element dis- 
tinguishing between the two world-views. Pessimism 
looks upon the present as an evil, and seeks a way of 
escape into a future bright world. Optimism looks 
upon the present itself in bright hues, and as lead- 
ing into the larger life. And it has been sometimes said 
that the Indian philosophers, though pessimistic with 
regard to life. Here and Now, are optimistic indeed with 
regard to the Hereafter. This would be quite true if the 
life of the Hereafter is conceived of as attainable by man, 
by leading a good life. Here and Now. But the goal of 
life, as conceived by Indian philosophers, appears to be 
placed so distant, and indeed as beyond knowledge, and 
the Law of Karma sq inexorable, that all hope of a bright 
Hereafter seems illusory indeed. In the West the pessi- 
mistic influence was not strong enough to. vitiate human 
efforts. Life has its imperfections, sufferings and disap- 
pointments. Loud complaints of this we, indeed, do hear. 
But on this account, the Western philosophers did not 
turn away from life. Nobody could be more optimistic 
than Homer ; yet he complains : 

“For there is nothing whatever more wretched than 

men, 
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Of all things as many as breathe and move o’er the 

earth.” 

Hesiod, too, observes that the land and the sea are 
full of evil things. Sophocles says that “not to be born 
is the most reasonable”. Aeschylus feels pity for the 
condition of mortals whose prosperity even a shadow can 
turn. And yet there is a fundamental difference between 
the Greek and Indian views. As the apostle of pessimism 
himself puts it : “Between the ethics of the Greeks and 
the ethics of the Hindoos, there is a glaring contrast. In 

the one case the object of ethics is to enable man 

to lead a happy life ; in the other it is to free and redeem 

him from life altogether ” ^ And what is true of Greek 

life is also largely true of modern European life. Western 
philosophers are keenly alive to the shortcomings of life ; 
but they only on that account all the more think of the 
ways and means of making life happy by the elimination 
of wrong and evil. Plato's Republic has had many a 
modern imitation. And of late the progress made in 
social philosophy definitely points to healthy anticipations. 

Why did the Indian thinkers, then, turn away from 
life? This is a question which is very difficult to answer. 
Some have assumed that the geographical environment 
has much to do in moulding the Indian temper.* But we 
think that the influence of geography on man has been 
exaggerated. As a matter of history, we do know that 
the same geographical conditions, of zone and climate, 
manifest enormous differences in development. Moreover, 
pessimism and optimism are but phases of the human 
temper which are to be found almost everywhere. Plato, 
in the Timaeus, is an optimist,, but elsewhere, as in 
Phaedo, sometimes in Gorgias and in the tenth book of 
the Republic, he seems to reveal strains of pessimism. 


* Schopenhauer : Studies in Pessimism, p. 25* 

* See Oldenberg: Life of Buddha, p. ii ff. 
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And what is true of Plato is true of almost every other 
thinker. We also know how Malthus and Darvin transfer 
the pessimistic note into biological reasoning. In view of 
all this, it would be wrong to attribute pessimism to purely 
geographical considerations: Indian pessimism is essen- 
tially due to metaphysical speculations. It is the reasoned 
conclusion of hardened philosophers in possession of a 
sound mind, rather than the expression of the wearied 
spirit of a disappointed and beaten soul, weighed down 
by physical discomforts. In other words, it is due to the 
failure to interpret existence in truly ethical terms. The 
reality of this world of ours, the world of our manifold 
relationships is denied. Our experience itself is ultimately 
transcended in the conception of the ultimate. And no- 
where do we get any idea of a formulation of human 
values. In the impossible attempt to negate experience, 
life, and the world, the human spirit is banished into, a 
self-constituted universe of imagination from which every- 
thing of life is forced out. The emphasis of thought results 
in the suppression of action and emotion. And no wonder 
with this fundamental dislocation of the eternal harmony 
that is the reality of the world, it very often happens that 
self-realisation is confounded with self-repression which 
in fact it becomes. Man enters this world which he abhors 
as a prison, remains a stranger to it, all the while revet- 
ting his hopes on the path of (sscape from life altogether. 
There is no aspiration to better existence through human 
effort. Fqr this implies desire to live i^bondage to Karma, 
to the perpetual Going and Coming. 

And this Doctrine of Karma is one of those powerful 
factors that have given Indian civilisation its characteristic 
stamp for two thousand five hundred years. It expresses 
the inexorable law of moral causation, fulfilling itself in 
the history of each soul through its round of existences. 
The idea of Karma and Karma-vipaka, along with that 
of Samsara, pervades the whole thought of India, giving 
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it its peculiar ascetic bent. It is held that action, good and 
bad, binds man to the process of Going and Coming. Re- 
lease from this, frightful round can only be obtained 
through the cessation of Karma, by following the path 
of renunciation. The life of the Sanyasi is always looked 
upon, as we shall just consider, to be the highest. Action, 
therefore, shapes a man’s destiny, the course of his future 
lives. It also explains the present. Karma must be con- 
sumed,. Evil deeds must be expiated ; and good deeds 
must receive their reward. As old Karma is exhausted, 
new desert is acquired. The origin of suffering and the 
diversity we notice in human conditions are to be attri- 
buted to Karma. The present life had an endless series 
of lives before, and will have an equally endless series 
in future, so long as Karma attaches to it. The Soul is 
compelled to course through the endless round so long 
as defilement attaches to it. Liberation is the destruction 
of Karma ; for it is not bad action alone that condemns 
the human being to worldly existence. Even good action 
has the same effect. In this respect it is interesting to con- 
trast the Indian doctrine with the Egyptian,^ According 
to the latter it is only the wicked that are doomed to trans- 
migration. The Indian view has it that both the good and 
bad migrate ; and the particular form and condition of a 
new life is determined by Ae past Karma. Perhaps it 
might be held that to some this doctrine of transmigra- 
tion might have been an incentive to virtue. Ceasar tells 
us that this was one of the tenets of the Druids ; “Souls 
do not die, but pass at death froni one to another ; and 
that this was a great incentive to virtue, for the fear of 
death was disregarded.”* And originally the belief in 
transmigration may not have been Aryan. Even though 

^ See Herodotus, ii, 123. 

® Rhys Davids: Hibhert Lecture, 1881, p- 76. 

See Tylor’s : Primitive Culture, Vol. II, RP/ i-io Trans- 
migratipn. 
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Plato and Pythagoras allude to. it, to them the doctrine 
is primarily of philosophical interest only. Whatever that 
may be, in this doctrine of transmigration or metempsy- 
chosis we are, perhaps as Bosanquet puts it, “offered 
chains of personalities linked together by impersonal tran-. 
sitions.”^ The conception of continuance, of the soul 
persisting through all its changes might lead us to the 
idea of personality. Of course there is the difficulty which 
Aristotle pointed out “of an identical soul animating 
wholly different bodies in succession.” When we come to 
.a closer examination of the theory we indeed find that this 
identity is wholly illusory. As a theory of punishment, 
it assumes that it is the same individual who committed 
a crime that is also punished. “As amongst a thousand 
cows a calf knows its mother, so the deed done before 
time finds out its doer.”® We shall consider the ethical 
aspects of this retributive justice later. A mere glance at 
. Buddhist metaphysics will be sufficient to dispel any ex- 
pectation that we may entertain regarding the Doctrine 
of Karma and Re-birth as the foundation for the idea of 
Immortality. Buddha has nothing to say of the soul. Ac- 
cording to the tenets of his followers there is no Reality 
anywhere and everything is a process of becoming ; a 
grouping of conditions. There is no Ego or entity as such. 
Moreover, what you call the individual is not the same in 
time. What he is now is not what he will be next, 
moment. If there is anything absolute within the limita- 
tions of Buddhist thought, it is the Law of Causation, 
complemented as it is by the Law of Continuity ; to ex- 
press the same in ethical terms, it is the doctrine of 
Karma. It is Karma that survives through the endless, 
round of births and deaths. But this Karma does not. 
pursue the same individual through a succession of lives 


^ The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 267. 

‘ Prof.- A. G. Hogg : Karma and Redemption, p. 19. 

14 . 
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such a view is impossible without positing the substan- 
tiality of the Soul. It is in fact a new sentient being that 
Karma determines. The theory of Karma, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids points out, rests on the necessity of justice and 
causality, but the Buddhists “have failed to see that the 
very key-stone itself, the link between one life and an- 
other, is a mere word tMs wonderful hypothesis, the 
individualised and individualising force of Karma.” * So 
according to the Buddhist “the so-called reincarnate Self 
is really a new being.”® 

Thus we understand the real idea of Immortality in- 
volved in the ideas of Karma and Samsara. If what is 
meant is the continuous, conscious growth of the spiritu- 
ality of the human being, so that every succeeding birth 
does not appear as an isolated unit, but a conscious, 
intelligible link in the chain of human endeavour after 
the attaining to realisable Immortality, whatever that 
condition might be, the theory may admit qf possible 
acceptance. But as it actually is, it is supposed that the 
fruits of deeds, either good or bad, are inherited. Karma, 
in its juridical aspect means the enjoyment of the rewards 
for good action and expiation for evil action. And the 
penalty is to be paid to the last pice. The whole theory 
is based upon a wrong scheme of hedonistic calculus. 
Action or moral conduct is not conceived of as having a 
cumulative influence on character as a whole. Every decrl 
must exact its own fulfilment. 

But it is only when we can consciously connect punish- 
ment with crime can the punishment itself be justified. 
If just as we can remember our deeds of a week ago, or 
a year back, we could also recollect, through effort, our 
experience in our previous births, we would then be 
.supplied with an intelligent basis to account for the parti- 

* Hibbcrt Lectures, pp. 105-106; (quoted by Pringle-Patti.son : 
Idea of Immortality, p. 113). 

* Pringlc-Pattison : The Idea of Immortality, p. 114- 
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cular form and condition our present life has taken. Our 
present life as an effect could then be traced to a know- 
able cause in a past birth. Leibnitz was perfectly right 
when he said that “immortality without recollection is 
ethically quite useless.”^ We are reminded of the famous 
Doctrine of Recollection of Plato. The Soul does not 
drink sufficiently deep of the stream of Lethe to quite 
forget everything.® The recognition of man’s whence and 
where, in other words his destiny as a moral being, is not 
the same, however, as surrendering to the Law of Karma, 
which is primarily a scheme of rewards and punishments 
according to the action. 

And the ethical bearings of the Law of Karma are so 
vital that we should carefully analyse what they involve. 
We suffer because we must. Not only must we reap what 
we sow, but we must have sown what we reap. 
Right and wrong are not moral ideas as we would under- 
stand them, but refer tq actions which are supposed to 
produce merit or demerit. And most of these actions are 
non-moral, referring as they do to prescriptive observ- 
ance. But whatever that may be, every action is supposed 
to yield fruit, either good or bad. The Law is inexorable. 
Sometimes it has been expressed in the language of 
Science that every effect must have had a cause. If we 
see a man born, say blind or lame, this must be attributed 
to some sin of his in his past birth. And translated into 
the language of the Law qf Cause and effect, the Law of 


^ Quoted by Inge : Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. II, p. 30. 

® The Doctrine of Transmigration seems to have acquired con- 
firmation of many great thinkers of all ages. Empedocles is said 
to have said that he had been “a boy, a girl, a bush, a bird, a 
fish”. Origen denounces the doctrine which seems to have ac- 
quired a pretty wide acceptance in the; Early Christian Church. 
Leibnitz and Lessing also discuss the doctrine. See Rhys Davids 
Hibhert Lecture, 1881, Appendix IV; see Plato: Phaedo, i, 457; 
Republic X, etc. (Jowett’s Translation.) 
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Karma seems so tempting, and so satisfactory that even 
Poussin has said that it is a happy one, eminently moral 
and to a large extent a true one.”^ It is necessary at the 
very outset to assert that the Law of Karma instead of 
being “eminently moral” lays the axe at the very roots 
of morality. We may even go to the extent of saying 
that this law is positively immoral, and is moreover so 
couched in its general tenets as easily to become the apo- 
logia of injustice and fatalism. 

We shall go even further and venture to challenge, 
along with Pringle- Pattison,® the whole conception of 
moral forces as working along uncommunicating lines in 
this fashion, each hypothetical series of lives being as it 
were self-contained, inheriting only its own deeds and 
expitiating only its own sins. This is certainly a “defect” 
at once in religious feeling and in speculative imagination. 
For we are all members of one body, and although vicari- 
ous suffering, in a judicial or legal sense, is nothing less 
than immoral, the redemptive suffering of the best is the 
deepest truth of religious experience. And the I-aw of 
Karma lays emphasis not on redemption but on retri- 
bution. The whole process becomes an endless one, and 
the final release from the meshes of the operation of 
Karma seems indeed too distant to be of any consolation. 
As Deussen says, the theory is “that life, in quality as 
well as in quantity, is the accurately meted and altogether 
fitting expiation of the deeds of a previous existence. 
But the life in which the expiation takes place necessarily 
involves further actions, and these afford fresh opportu- 
nities for errors, unwitting offences and sins : and such 
deeds must be expiated anew in a subsequent existence, 

^ Art. Ency. Rel. and Eth. 

In recent times the Doctrine of Rebirth has gained the 
acceptance of many western scholars, notables amongst whom is 
Dr. McTaggart. 

® Idea of Immortality, p. 114 ff.. 
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so that the clock-work of requital, in running down, 
always winds itself up again, and so in perpetuity.” 

In fact emancipation is not through the path of works. 
Almost every philosophical system of India, places the 
ultimate End or Moksha, beyond the realm of action and 
experience, and as beyond the level of Ethics. Action will 
never effect release from the frightful wheel of Samsara. 
And what accounts for the hold that the Law of Karma 
still has over the educated Indian is just its resemblance 
to the Scientific Law of Cause and Effect. We are of 
opinion that every natural fact must be appraised in terms 
of value or at least, if the Law of Karma is to have any 
meaning for us, it should be interpreted as the law of 
Moral Causation. And it is just here that the Law fails 
to satisfy our sense of ethical justice. The scheme of 
awards and punishments, according to it, is primarily in 
terms of material well-being. We do not have either a 
progressive fulfilment of ethical perfection or a gradual 
deterioration of the moral man according as the nature 
of Karma is either good or bad. There is no cumulative 
effect on character. Each act exacts its own reward or 
punishment. An ideally perfect man must nevertheless 
suffer in this life for some supposed sin he had committed 
in a previous birth. Above all “the principle of the Spiri- 
tual harvest” is that pa)’^ment should be in kind. “He 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption : 
but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.’’* The Law of Karma does not include this 
principle at all. 

It remains to be seen if the Law of Karma does at 
least provide an incentive to virtue. If its working is 
inexorable, and if every good deed finds its reward, and 
an evil one its punishment, it is natural to expect that this 
would serve as a deterrent to evil doing. And if good 


* Quoted by Pringle-Pattison : Idea of Immortality, p. 117. 
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deed is rewarded it is also natural to expect that people 
will try to do good always. But this view suffers under 
the fatal defect that it equates happiness with good or 
virtue. All through Indian thought pain and suffering 
are taken to be evil. Moreover virtue itself can neither be 
disinterested nor self-sufficing. The theory of retribution 
is not a healthy force to form character, for it does not 
appeal to any positive fact of one’s will. The idea must 
be grounded upon the belief in a living God, God who is 
both Good and Perfect. "Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect," is the 
injunction of Christ. 

In Indian Ethics moral injunctions are not for the 
attainment of fellowship with God who is Good and Per- 
fect ; but they are with a view to the autonomy of the 
Self. Hence Hindu Ethics is highly individualistic. We 
shall further on not^ some vital qualifications of the state- 
ment so generally made here. Here we are only concerned 
in pointing out the dangerous implications of the Indian 
view and in our opinion the warning cannot be too strongly 
given especially in view of recent influences on our life. 
The predominating characteristic of Hindu civilisation 
is individualistic ; it could not be otherwise based as it 
is on the ideas of Karma and "Swadharma". But so far 
individualism is only of the life spiritual, though its re- 
action on social values must have been considerable. But 
of late, with the growth of the industrial and commercial 
enterprise, and the consequent intrusion of the economic 
criterion in the judgment of the facts of life, our life is 
rapidly becoming highly individualistic on its mat^ 
rial side too. We might say that we are reaching by rapid 
strides to the state which can be described as "individu- 
alism run mad." And unless we bestir ourselves in time 
we shall crash inevitably towards an awful cataclysm 
which would mean the material and moral collapse of the 
fabric of whose stability we have so often boasted. Our 
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civilisation that has appeared to all acute observers as in 
its foundations deeply laid — ^in fact, to be static — will at 
last move from its hinges and slide down the depths of 
the abyss, to explode in smoke and ruins, as that of the 
West in the Titanic eruption of 1914. 

It is therefore with an anxious care for our society, 
and not with any fault-finding temper that we have under- 
taken to present in this thesis an ideal of life which should 
form the foundations of our Polity. We said that Indian 
Ethics is based on the idea of Self-autonomv. The em- 
phasis is laid on the Self and the End of Life is to realise 
this Self. But the path to this realisation lies in detach- 
ment from the world of social relationships : 

“Walk not — where many folk would 
make thee chief. 

Dizzy the mind becomes, and 
hard to win 

Is concentrated thought. And he who knows : 

‘111 bodes the company of many folk,* 

Will keep himself aloof from haunts of 

crowds.” 

is the constant injunction before the spiritual aspirant. So 
the more you multiply social contacts, the more numerous 
would your bonds become which tie you down to the Cycle 
of Going and Coming. It is not right action that leads to 
Moksha ; what it does is to insure another life under better 
circumstances. It is the discipline that destroys Karma, 
when action is abandoned, that is looked upon as valu- 
able. We will not be surprised that we find this strange 
ideal held up to mankind even in such a book as the 
Bhagavad-gita, which contains so much of genuine matter 
which serves for Faith and' Worship. We are asked to 
renounce all Dharma and take refuge in the Bhagavan. 
The ethical ideal does not, and cannot find its end in the 
Supreme End, which can be realised by Virtue and 
Righteousness. The Supreme End is placed beyond Vir- 
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tue and Righteousness and the conduct of man should be 
such as to enable him to transcend Virtue and Righteous- 
ness, right and wrong. 

Is the Law of Karma an efficient solution of the problem 
of justice? We: have said that it concerns itself with the 
scheme of rewards and punishments. Karma, good and 
bad deeds, have their renumeration and retribution. 
Before we go further, let us draw attention to a peculiar 
influence the rise of this doctrine of Karma had over 
other ideas which in course of time might have been 
certainly healthy in their influence. Hopkins has well ob- 
ser^^ed that “Karma struck hard against the old belief in 
sacrifice, penance, and repentance as destroyers of sin,” 
for it lays down : ‘ ‘As a man himself sows, so he himself 
reaps ; no man inherits the good or the evil act of another 
man The fruit is of the same quality with the action, 
and good or bad, there is no destruction of the action.” In 
other words the Law of Karma is inexorable. A man will 
be punished in spite of the fact that he may repent. Retri- 
butive justice, the theory of punishment has no reference 
to the reformation of the guilty and the sinner. In other 
words, punishment becomes an end in itself. "For , as 
Rashdall makes plain, ^ “the moment we insist upon the 
effect produced upon the sufferer’s soul by his punishment, 
the retributive theory is deserted for the reformatory or 
the deterrent,’’ Or to express it as Kant does, “the 
penal.law is a Categorical Imperative.” And the scheme 
of rewards and punishments that Karma follo\vs is some- 
thing like Kant’s third Postulate of the Practical 
advocated as a religious theory of the actual world. ‘ The 
distribution of happiness in exact proportion to morality 
constitutes”, said Kant, “the summum bonum of a pos- 
sible world.” Pringle-Pattison truly points out® the tllu- 


* Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 285. 
® Idea of Immortality, pp. 118-199. 
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sory nature of the whole theory resting as it does on the 
religious or ethical postulate of absolute justice. “Retri- 
bution”, he says, “is, according to Karma, the essential 
business of the world ; the cosmic process continues to 
exist for no other purpose than to keep the balance true ; 
and, as the balance is continually being disturbed the 
process is interminable.” 

There is another aspect of the Law of Karma which 
we ought to note carefully. It seems to have the single 
aim of vengeance. It is the rigid application of the old 
Mosaic Law, “an eye for an eye, a. tooth for a tooth” ; 
in other words, blood for blood ; no mercy, no quarter. 
Karma is the founding of the moral universe upon this 
crude and primitive Lex Talionis. The Universe 
would, from this theory, appear to be organised for vin- 
dictive justice. It appears “as primarily a place for the 
doling out of punishment”, and so is degraded “to the 
level of a police-court.” No wonder to Schopenhaur the 
world appeared to be a penal colony. 

One fatal defect of the Law of Karma is that it has no 
place for forgiveness, and as we have just seen, punish- 
ment becomes an end in itself. The sinner may no longer 
be a sinner. He might be a genuine penitent. Still he must 
be punished, not because he should be reformed, which 
he is already being penitent, but because the Law must 
have its course. Shall we not say that such a conception 
of Law is barbarous, and if it were true, we would sooner 
turn atheists than continue to believe in a just and merciful 
Providence ! But God is truly love and He is always 
prepared to forgive our trespasses, as we forgive the 
trespasses of our brothers. His is the constant message 
of the hope of salvation and redemption : “Repent ye : 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

One peculiar fact we have left out of consideration so 
far. When we place a thief or a murderer on his trial at 
the bar, pronounce the sentence he has to undergo, we 
P IS 
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would, as far as possible, at least give him. all opportu- 
nities to prove his innocence. Above all he knows for 
what definite crime he is being punished, and unless the 
crime is made known the criminal does not know why 
he is punished and so cannot make any effort to better his 
character. If the trying judge, for instance, pas.ses a 
general sentence punishing the prisoner for all the 
offences, known and unknown, that he might have com- 
mitted we will evidently think that the proper place for 
such a judge is the mental hospital. This is exactiy what 
the Law of Karma implies. If you posit a God who awards 
punishments for the unconscious evil Karma of man, evi- 
dently that God is himself evil since his punishments seem 
to be mysterious and arbitrary. He does not make known 
to the sufferer for what particular sin he is made to suffer. 
If we do away with the hypothesis of God, and assert 
that man punishes himself for his former Karma, then 
too, we can only imagine man to be a strange creature, 
devoid of reason, a victim to himself. He does not know 
for what particular crime he is punishing himself. And we 
ask, what man would voluntarily inflict self-punishment, 
if the choice did really rest wfith him ? 

Thus in the last analysis, we find that if the Law of 
Karma is inexorable it is absolute, which cannot be 
God’s for such an identification is revolting to our concep- 
tion of a merciful father, and which cannot be in any 
sense identified with our own self either. It is a blind 
freak, in a moral sense, but seems to be endowed with 
a marvellous reason, in the sense a bloodhound is after 
the scent of its victim. 

It is quite natural from this view of life that the world 
of our social relationships is ruled out. The End, the 
Summum Bonum or Moksha cannot be realised through 
any empirical instrument. This world as we see has only 
a negative value. It is the place where Karma is per- 
formed and has to be consumed. It appears to be a prison. 
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lo livir acconlinii i<> Dh.irma, \Vi* sliall fNaniinc if there 
is any truth iti this rontention in a futtire chapter. Here 
\ve shall tre at of the ide.i this involves in a more general 
ina.nner. l/niversally statecl it woulil mean that Moksha 
can he attained throut^h lunh the paths, of action and 
of l:n»)v.led5>;e ; i. o. throu(;h Karma and Jnana, thronc;h 
participation in life hy the performance of action, and 
through phi!r)Soj)hicaI detachment from life by the acqui- 
sition of discriminating; knowledge. Or we may use the 
two expressions to denote this, for they are familiar to 
almost everv Indian — Dcva-Ymui and Piiri-Yava. 

15 * 
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Deva-Yana and Pitri-Yana refer to the path of the 
Gods and to the path of the Fathers. “On these paths 
all that livds moves on, whatever there is between father 
(sky) and mother (earth) . ^ These are the two well-known 
paths of which we get numerous references in Hindu 
literature. “They who celebrate sacrifices go by the 
Pitri-path, while they who want salvation, go by the 
celestial path.”* Those who perform Vedic acts go to 
heaven by the southern path of the Sun. But the north- 
ern path is trodden by those who are devoted to Yoga. 
In the Chandogya Upanishad^ we have an elaborate des- 
cription of the kind of life reserved for the Soul in the 
realms of the Fathers and of the Celestials. There seems 
to be a crossing of two separate ideas, “two entirely dis- 
tinct conceptions of retribution. There is the conception 
of retribution as attained in another sphere of existence, 
crossed by the conception of retribution in another life 
on earth-”* What is most important for us, however, is 
to note that a life of works does not lead at all to salvation. 
They who “living in a village practise (a life of) sacrifices, 
works of public utility, and alms” go to the world of the 
fathers ; and “having dwelt there, till their (good) works 
are consumed, they return again that way as they came.”® 
Action only fetters the man. “Freed from the- sinful 
fetters of action, one attains to the highest end”.® A life 
of works, in other words, leads us by the path of the 
Pitris to an existence of temporary enjoyment. The 
Deva-Yana leads to the region, of the celestials where wc 
live in communion with the conditioned or qualitative 
Brahman. According to Sankara even this is not the 

' Brihad Upa., VI, 2. 

* Santi Parva, Chapter XVII, 15 (Dutt’s Edn.). 

s V, lo. 

■* Principal McKenzie: Hindu Ethics, pp. 71-72* 

“ Chand Upa., V, 10. 

® Santi Parva, Chapter XVII, 17. 
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religion. Marriage, therefore, has special reference to 
this necessity ; it is to see that the family is continued. 
A life of domesticity is enjoined only because of this con- 
sideration. We are told how the four different modes of 
life were at one time weighed in the balance, “when 
domesticity was placed on one scale, it required the three 
others to be placed on the other for balancing it.“^ The 
reason for this is immediately giyen : in domesticity, 
it is said, are acts, intended for Pitris, gods and guests.” 
But the household life itself cannot bring us any nearer 
the ultimate End. We haye only to duly pass through 
the four modes of life prescribed, and eyentually take to 
the mode of the pariyrajaka. And whateyer we do in the 
grihastha stage must itself be permeated through and 
through with the spirit of renunciation. True renunciation 
is the casting off of internal and external attachments, 
and this could be practised by the householder. That is 
why sometimes we are told that “asceticism is attainable 
by leading the life qf a householder.”® But as soon as the 
grihastha is blessed with a putra, he should renounce the 
domestic stage and pass on to the next. .Salvation is not 
through the performance of action® but through self- 
repression. “When one contracts all his desires like a 
tortoise drawing in all his limbs, then the natiye effulgence 
of his soul soon manifests itself.”^ We are therefore in 

1 Santi Parva, Sect. XI-XII (P. C. Ray). 

- Ibid., Chapter XI, 21. (Dutt’s Edn.) 

“Off all orders that of householders (is the first) there is 

no doubt of that ” Anugita, Ch. XXIX. We have the reason 

stated. “The householder, and the. Brahmacharian, the forester, 
and also the beggar, all these four orders are stated to have the 
order of the householder for their basis. Whatever system of 
rules is prescribed in this world, to follow it is good; this has 
been celebrated from ancient times.” 

® Anugita, Ch. XXXVI has: “Some men of dull understanding 
extol action. But as to the high-souled ancients they do not extol 
action”. See the reasons given. 

* Santi Parva, Chapter XXI, 3 (Dutt’s Edn.). 
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’ Stint: Ptir’.'a, Cliaplcr XIX, i^-is (Dull’s Kdn.). 

» //;»/., Sect. XVIII (P. C. Ray). 

’ Rnshdnll : Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. II, p. 353 fl'. 
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“a real, and not a merely apparent, struggle”, to dimi- 
nish evil, to which our moral consciousness invites us. 
“The evil is a real evil, though an evil destined to be 
more and more diminished.”^ 

The fundamental defect of the Indian view is that evil 
is looked upon, not as moral evil but as intellectual evil. 
So it is to be destroyed not by the practice of virtue, but 
by the acquisition of discriminating knowledge. And this 
knowledge tells us that in the ultimate there is no right 
or wrong, no good and evil. What we look upon as evil 
is mere appearance. The real imiverse is one in which 
nothing really happens. Evil is to be predicated only of 
this \vorld of becoming. In that ultimate being which is 
a timeless and changeless state, action and inaction do 
not find place. It is a stage of Pure Inertia which trans- 
cends our Thought. 

From the standpoint of Indian Thought it would, there- 
fore, appear that Temporal Existence is a lapse from this 
ideal state. Life is verily a mistake. If there is a God, 
he must have willed this universe in a fit of absence of 
mind. This Life, Here and Now, being unsubstantial and 
illusory, can have no values which would determine its 
significance from the standpoint of moral effort. “For the 
philosophies in which that which becomes is mere appear- 
ance”, observes Rashdall, “values too should be merely 
apparent and unreal.”* In other words, the world of fact 
cannot be appraised by that of value. 

And this unnatural divorce between the Here and 
Now, and the Hereafter, is inevitable when the ideal is 
wrongly conceived, when the goal of man is placed so 
distant and beyond all reach, that even Thought cannot 

^ Aristotle was largely right when he said: “To the attainment 
of the virtues knowledge conduces little or notWng” {Eih. Nic. 
Ch. iv, 3) but most of our mistakes are due to lack of thought. 
What we should have is “moral thoughtfulness”. 

* Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. II, p. 353. 
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approach it. It is assumed by more than one of the philo- 
sophical systems of India that knowledge of the ultimate 
reality is not possible. God or the Absolute of metaphysi- 
cal speculation is unknown and unknowable. He is Pure 
Self-consciousness. The faculty of Thought is powerless, 
or incompetent to know Reality. And yet it is equally 
asserted, inconsistent though it appears at the very face of 
it, that knowledge of the Atman will take us to emanci- 
pation. And Atman is Brahman ; Tat Tvam A si. This 
doctrine of the emancipating knowledge of the Atman, 
Deussen praises as the decisive and striking expression 
of the “eternal philosophical truth.” We are unable to- 
appreciate the great scholar’s admiration ; for the doc- 
trine itself presents inconsistencies. In the first place, we 
fail to realise how mere theoretical knowledge could have 
such saving grace unless it expresses and justifies itself 
in a life of moral striving. Secondly, the quest after the- 
monadic Atman has paralysed action resulting, as it did, 
in a contemplative life, meditation and resignation being 
the chief virtues to be practised. 

The whole metaphysical formulation of Indian thought, 
is fundamentally defective. God is not a distant, unknown 
and unknowable Reality, but One of Whose presence, 
every second of our lives, we have living witness. We: 
have every means of knowing Him and focussing Him in 
our everyday life. He reveals Himself in many ways. 
Thought is not incompetent to know Him, though we. 
admit it is not adequate. Our confusion is due to the con- 
founding of the unknowable and the unfathomable. We. 
might not reach to the very depths, but that does not 
mean we cannot also touch on the surface. Indeed every 
judgment we make is an affirmation of God and takes us. 
nearer to Him. To reject Thought or Reason is to kick 
away the very ladder which will help us to climb to our 
ideal. The rejection of the faculty of Thought is itself 
an emphatic admission of the competency of Reason. We; 

16 
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must use the faculty of Thought even to repudiate it. 
And v/hen we say that God is not knowable through 
Thought or Reason we are already recognising the faculty 
of Thought in making this judgment. 

Any metaphysical statement of the universe, moreover, 
must try to understand it in terms of a Moral Order. Our 
judgments are essentially moral judgments and moral 
judgments are judgments of Value. The ingredients of 
Existence must be sought for in Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty. We can have no ethics otherwise. And life itself 
is not to be understood as a vanity. It must possess a 
meaning ; not merely a provisional one which is negated 
in the ultimate Reality, but something more profound 
which shall find its significance only in reference to that 
ultimate Reality. When we come to restate the meta- 
physical idea of Reality it must be such that the Here and 
the Hereafter are organically related. In fact there is no 
line dividing the two. What is conditioned and the un- 
conditional are two aspects of Reality. Time and Eternity 
do not exclude each other. The P'inite is n6t a negation 
of the Infinite. Because the embodiment is imperfect we 
cannot reject it as unrelated to the Perfect. The ultima^te 
End, in other words, is the completest embodiment of all 
our ideals, spiritual, moral and social which we strive after 
in our life, Here and Now. 

Fellowship with God could be, therefore, realised by 
living this Life, Here and Now. Service of Man is also 
the service of God. And so our ideal shall not take us 
away from this world of our Social Relationships. We 
cannot go in quest of God leaving aside His Manifesta- 
tions. Release is a false, elusive idea ; God himself is 
bound to us by inseparable ties. We shall be the more 
free the more we are bound. Our Freedom shall be our 
Bondage. 

This means that our traditional outlook and attitude to 
life must be radically revised. We can only hope to exist 
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* Nafionalismt pp. 33-35. 
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of Man. The seed that shall leaven this Earth shall be 
the word of Christ : 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

And so the Reality of God, and the Value and Destiny 
of the Soul, shall be, as they were for Plato; primarily 
as regulative Ideas for the direction of our life Here and 
Now. Eternal Life or Immortality is not a state placed in 
a remote future, but an ‘ ‘all satisfying present experience 
of the love of God.” The Kingdom of Heaven is not only 
at hand, but is already in the midst of us. We can no 
longer look upon the world as subjected to the power of 
evil, “if only we can think of God as our Father. And 
divine life ceases to be postponed to a*future, either on 
earth or beyond the grave. It has indeed, a future, in the 
sense that the seed has a future in the plant that springs 
from it ; but the principle of that future is already here. 
The leaven is already working in the mass, “until the 
whole be leavened.”^ We ought not, therefore, to turn 
away from life ; and the pessimistic tendency can only be 
repelled ‘ ‘by the insight which detects ‘a soul of goodness 
in things evil.’ ” We must, indeed, have Emerson’s 
faith that “evil is good in the making.” And “God is not 
a transcendent power who rules from a far-away heaven ; 
He is without as He is within — ” He can be reached 
and realised by the participation in life. Here and Now, 
by the sharing of His Love wdth our fellow-creatures. 
Indeed that is the only way perhaps for living the True 
Life. “He that loveth not, knoweth not God ,* for God is 

love If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, 

and his love is perfected in us.”* 


* Edward Caird: The Evolution of Religion, Vol. a, p. loi. 
2 The First Epistle General of John, iv, 8 - 12 . 
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Tliis means that our religious ideal must be radically 
revised, and this we can only do by re-formulating our 
metaphysical conception of Reality. For. in India “no 
religious movement has ever come into e.xistence without 
developing as its support a philosophic content.’*^ Per- 
haps this has resulted in placing philosophy in the place 
of religion. The reaction on ethics and politics can never 
be e.xaggerated . I'he tendency to over-rationalise .sub- 
merged everything in an impersonal and non-moral world- 
view. There could not be an ethical conception of the 
universe. “It is beyond possibility of doubt that in India 
from the first philosophy is intellectual, not moral in 
interest and outlook. ““ The virtues that are to be deve- 
loped, according to the different systems, are mostly nega- 
rive in nature ; and that makes Hindu Ethics if not “anti- 
social”,® at any rate unsocial or non-social. In other 
words, Indian thought seems to have no true Ethics which 
can regulate social morality and help to formulate the 
ideals of social progress. And true Ethics is impossible 
unless we recognise the worth of the individual and his 
destiny. Although in Indian thought the emphasis is on 
the autonomous Self, it is a Self which has no individu- 
ality, and, indeed, no content whatsoever, and of which 
nothing can be predicated. Consciousness, experience 
and knowledge of it are impossible ; for these presuppose 
duality — of the knower and the known, of the subject and 
the object. But when the Self is said to be beyond 
Thought, what is there to be perceived, experienced or 
known.? Indeed, there is no longer even “Individuality”. 
Everything is sucked up into the Ekam Eva Adviti- 
yam. When Man, then, has no individuality, no life to 


^ Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 26. 

- A, B. Keith : Religion and. Philosophy of the Veda, p. 434. 

* This expression of Principal McKenzie is taken strong objec- 
tion to by Hopkins who has done nothing, however, to refute it. 
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live, can there be anything he has to fulfil in life? What 
basis can he have for existence? Must he not have an 
individuality, even if he is to transcend it ultimately ? How 
is he to realise God, the Supreme Real, if he himself does 
not exist ? 

In the end we are led to a bottomless abyss of Nothing- 
ness. “Indian thought reaches not conclusions but — catas- 
trophes.” We see a regular progression of Thought link- 
ing up Yajnavalkya, Buddha, Nagarjuna and Sankara. 
The Brahman or Atman which exists in itself and by 
itself, above and beyond perception, experience and 
knowledge, unknown and unknowable, indeed may exist, 
or may not exist ! For what can be predicated of that 
which transcends Thought ! Thought involves relations ; 
and relations diversity or difference. But Reality is Bare 
Identity. If, therefore, we cannot think of the Reality of 
God, how can we say : He is ! Might not we conclude : 
there is no God and nothing exists ! 

When stated thus, it does not mean that we are ignor- 
ant of other strains of Indian Thought, notably that of 
Ramanuja and the Bhakti Schools. But after all, when 
everything is said, even Ramanuja’s philosophy, though 
admitting unity in diversity, and the relational character 
of knowledge, and the reality of sentient existence, and 
hence the worth of man’s individuality, fails to satisfy us, 
for in his thought, there is no place for Society. And 
unless we have an adequate conception of Human Values 
and Life we can have no recognition of Personality either . 
We should, moreover, recognise that of all the different 
types of thought, it is the Adwaita that has had a pre- 
dominating influence on Indian ideals. And from the reli- 
gion in which everything is God (Pantheism) or He alone 
exists (Monism) the step is easy which takes to the reli- 
gion in which God is ignored, and nothing exists (Nihi- 
lism). 

The position comes to this : We are to believe in the 
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idea of God which can have no religious content ; or in 
the alternative, believe in a religion in which God is 
ignored, and mav not even exist ! 

When the vital conception of religion are thus atro- 
phied, the whole of life in its various aspects cannot fail 
to be afTccled. And the Indian Polity, which is the reflex 
of the ideals and thoughts of the people, the institutional 
resj>onse, the concretised embodiment of their ideas and 
aspirations, cannot but be influenced, through and 
through, by the religious ideal. Some of the root-ideas 
of the general systems of Hindu philosophy such as “the 
doctrine of the creation of the Social order, are embedded 
in the ideas and principles'* of Hindu political thought.^ 
A mere general treatment of religio-ethical or socio-reli- 
gious concepts of the Hindus is not .sufficient, as Ghoshal 
supposes, for the understanding of the Indian Polit^^ To 
imagine “that the study of statecraft and cognate topics 
branched off at an early period in the history of the race 
from the general stream of Vedic culture, forming an 
independent branch of knowledge which might be called 
a .secular science’’. Is just to think that the Hindu mind 
could conceive of the secular life as un-affected by the 
religious. We are emphatically of opinion that the Indian 
Polity was what it was because the ideas of the people at 
large were what they were. -Modern writers, not having 
the patience to search into the metaphysical foundations 
of the Indian State are surprised, even feel shocked and 
scandalised when they come across Kautilyan maxims. 
They jump to the conclusion that for Kautilya there was 
a divorce between religion or morality and politics. This 
verdict, however, reveals an inability to understand under- 
lying principles. Kautilya was the product, if we may 


* Ghoshal • Hinihi Palilical Theories, p. xi. 

We wish Ghoshal had developed the theme in detail in his. 
brilliant and scholarly treatise. 
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say so, of the whole theological and metaphysical thought 
of the times. His maxims were in general harmony with 
the content of the idea-systems of his age.’ And far from 
experiencing and expressing any repugnance, later writers 
on the Polity reverently look back to him as authoritative. 
Further, if we carefully take in the ideas embedded in 
Savti Parva, and if we critically examine the social and 
political ethics of the community as revealed in the Vedic 
and Heroic Ages, since then, we will be driven 
irresistibly to the conclusion that Kautilya was not alien 
to the spirit and practice of the times. And to imagine 
a cleavage between Philosophy or Religion and Politics 
is to assert the amazing notion that the thoughts of people 
do not affect their institutions. Society, State, Religion, 
Philosophy and Ethics all act and react on each other to 
produce the complex fact that we seek to study in the 
pages that follow — the Indian Polity. Even as there is 
a progression of philosophical thought, there is also a 
regular progression of political thought, a stream that 
gathers volume as it irrigates the vast expanse of history. 
Sanh Parva and the Arthasastra are but stages in the 
flow. We shall moreover find that Kautilya and the rest 
are really religious in outlook. They never sacrificed 
religion and morality to statecraft. Kautilya, above all, 
has inevitably to pay homage to the socio-religious ideal 
of Indian j^hilosophy before he could proceed to a 
discussion of the principles of statecraft. And statecraft 
could not be otherwise than what it was with such a reli- 
gious and metaphysical background as it had. If we would 
raise our political ideal to purer heights and revivify our 
whole Polity, we should primarily reformulate our reli- 
gious and metaphysical formulations. Above all, we 
should revise our traditional attitude towards life. Let us 
first have the vision of life that we wish to have, and 


^ See Bandyopadhyaya : Kautilya, p. 47. 
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then, in its light, we could build up our institutional life. 
We examine our achievements in the past, therefore, to 
realise the effects our world-view had on the Polity. That 
would bring home the urgent necessity for re-visualising 
our ideals and values. 



CHAPTER III 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTION 

“The Constitution is the soul of the state” 

ISOCRATES . 

We have so far tried to establish the necessity for revis- 
ing our traditional attitude to life. Thereby we do not 
in the least depreciate the achievements of our ancients. 
What they had realised was something very great — 
greater perhaps than what most of us even imagine. We 
are to-day dominated so much, to borrow a characteristic 
expression of Carlyle, by “Profit and Loss philosophy”, 
that we are prone to pass over the creations of the human 
spirit. In a sense, the human mind could not have arrived 
at a more comprehensive coherence of the inner spirit 
than what our fathers had realised in their endeavours 
to perfect the life within. And some of the solutions they 
had found for the profound problems of life are still of 
living interest. The world would certainly be much the 
poorer for ignoring their findings . ^ 

The achievements of the human spirit, taken by them- 
selves, do not give us, however, any idea of the virtues, 
of the excellences required for working institutions of a 
civic or political nature. The old Indian life has indeed 
survived the shocks of all the foreign inroads, and 
India is even to-day what it has always been. The true 
India is not the India of the towns but of the villages. The 
soul of the people is revealed in the real life lived in the 
villages. And it would not be too much to assert that there 
the India of to-day is the “India of a thousand, or two 


* See Max Muller: India, what can it teach us?, pp. X3'M- 
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thousand or three thousand years ago”.* There has been 
no perceptible change in the time-honoured instincts and 
methods of life of the millions of our people who are out- 
spread in those unfrequented spots. From the cradle on- 
wards the same dull routine of daily life, marked out by 
immemorial custom holds inexorable sway. Thus to a 
very great extent the characterisation of India as static is, 
perhaps, deserved. It may be, as Tagore puts it, “in 
the rythm of life, pauses there must be for the renewal 
of life”.® Only the pause in our case has been, unfortu- 
nately, unusually too long. This was a great forced neces- 
sity, however, and not something inherent, as some have 
supposed. It is not that the East is unchanging or that it 
cannot move ; but that movement itself was fraught with 
danger. In all early periods the first need is the evolution 
of what has been termed, “a cake of custom”. All life 
was to be brought under the binding force of a compre- 
hensive rule. Men were to be taught to subordinate their 
selfish interests to the common object of the community. 
Chaotic forces and anarchic impulses were to be curbed 
and suppressed so that even “mere” life would become 
possible. That is why Bagehot says : “later are the ages 
possible. First are the ages of servitude”.* It is indeed, 
difficult to evolve a common homogeneous mode of life. 
But what is more difficult still is to get out afterwards of 
such a fixed order. If the first step is cementing a “cake 
of custom,” the next step is to break that very cake of 
custom. The principle of variation is the basis of progress. 
Dull uniformity must yield to the expression of a manifold, 
variegated existence. The caste-system, from this point 
of view, would seem to be a step in the right direction. 
The law qf differentiation, be it racial, or religious or 
functional, we are at present not called upon to deter- 

^ Max Muller : India, what can it teach us ?, p. 7. 

■ * R. Tagore: Nationalism (Ind. Edn.), p. 51. 

* Bagehot : Physics and Politics, p. 30. 


17* 
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mine, has richly moulded society into myriads of shades 
and colours thus rescuing it from the monotony of a single, 
dull background. While recognising the part this unique 
system had played in the march of progress,^ we should 
definitely realise that it has actually hindered the third and 
the most important step from being taken. Though not the 
only contributing cause — for we shall see that other 
factors also were at work — ^nevertheless it has had a pre- 
dominating influence in condemning our country to a stifl- 
ing stagnation. This third step, to the principle of which 
we most often pay a passing homage without bestirring 
ourself to realise it in fact, is the evolving* of unity in 
diversity. It is just at this stage, when unity was to be real- 
ised in diversity, that the progress of India seems to have 
been “arrested.” Her civilisation has, therefore, been 
characterised as “arrested civilisation”. Great thinkers, 
like Bagehot, try to account for this peculiar phenomenon ; 
and it would be unscientific to ignore their arguments. 
To our mind, however, the reason why India paused in 
her full tide of progress cannot be explained with a refer- 
ence to “the peculiarity of arrested civilisation” to kill 
out varieties at birth, before such tendencies have had 
time to develop.* The tendency of our society to crush 
out divergences iof opinion and compel the individual 
members to conform to social usages and customs is a 
result and not the cause of “arrested” progress. Most 
European writers and some even of our own scholars con- 
found the effect with the cause. The circumstances that 
have conspired to keep India at a standstill, ever looking 


^ We refer the reader to Radhakrishnan’s Hindu View of Life 
for a very sympathetic treatment of the problem. 

* We are afraid the word “evolve” is not a proper term to be 
used; we wish that it should only be understood in the popular 
sense only. 

* See Bagehot: Physics and Politics, p. 54 ff- He also gives 
as other causes the influence of land and religion. 
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backwards and feeding upon her "Golden Age", it would 
appear from a deeper analysis, ar6 reducible to two fac- 
tors, neither of which could be ignored. Of these the 
more important is the metaphysical view of life' we have 
been discussing in the last chapter, which abstracted man 
into a world of phantasy and of imagination, abstracting 
him from the humanity around, from the manifold rela- 
tionships of life, into the self-constituted dreamy universe 
where in fancied identity with an incomprehensible and 
unknowable Brahman, Atman or the Absolute, an illusory 
synthesis was sought. The other factor is to be found in 
the ever present danger from foreign invaders who, time 
and again, swept down from without and deluged the 
plains of Hindustan. The healthy conditions under which 
humanity is to march and advance in civilisation were 
thus absent. In the stress of war when the very existence 
was at stake it would be madness to think of change. In- 
novation would spell revolution and revolution certain 
and imminent disaster. Who would think of repairing 
their ships in the hurricane season and put out to sea ! 
As well keep fast to the safe shore. The supreme neces- 
sity of the hour was self-preservation. Society cowered 
for safety. To conserve the already acquired elements of 
progress was the all-absorbing anxiety — not to advance, 
but to cry halt and prevent retrogression. High walls were 
built around to shut out the howling wind and the piercing 
showers. Caught in a whirlpool of anarchy, movement 
was instinct with danger. Immobility was therefore the 
refuge. 

And all through the centuries the body-politic has 
remained rigid. A death-like langour seems to have spread 
over its limbs. Like the shadows in the famous "den" 
of Plato we move about ; and even make virtue of neces- 
sity, by making our "stability” a matter for boasting. 

^ The result being the hold authority had on the individual. 
The End of the Indian Polity was stability, not progress. 
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How often do we not come across’ persons, well educated 
and capable of distinguishing semblance from reality, who 
proudly declaim the strength of our national institutions, 
that have withstood these thousand years the onslaughts, 
of pitiless Time, and of barbarous vandalism ! Has not 
our hoary faith survived the aggressive proselytism of the 
innumerable heresies that beat against its stronghold in 
vain ! Have the terrible political hurricanes that swept 
over the land, time and again, touched the vital breath 
of the recesses of the country’s spirit ! Little reck we of 
the vaunted glories of material power if only wc are left 
undisturbed. 

“The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again”.! 

And we are assured that this shall ever be thus I What has 
not changed these thousand years is not likely to change 
during the millenium to come.® Not that we do not grow 
or change, but that we cannot. Even the desire to change 
is not there ; we only ask to be let alone. The famous 
reply of Diogenes to Alexander would, perhaps, best 
illustrate the Indian attitude. He cares not to question 
the powers that be, so long as he is left undisturbed. And 
it is therefore held that a paternal despotism is the only 
possible form suited to India.* 

We do not wish to go into a detailed discussion over the 


! cf. Matthew Arnold. 

® cf. Vincent Smith orv the caste system Oxford History, 
PP- 34-43- 

* See Edwyn Bevan : Indian Nationalism, pp. 35-39- 
Viscount Morley: Indian Speeches, p. i8. 

Bryce: Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Vol. I, p. 27 ff. 
Bagehot; Physics and Politics, p. 182. 

Marv'in: India and the West, pp. 69-70; 169. 
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conirovcrsy iliat has been raised over the fitness of the 
Indian to work free and representative institutions. 
We would only point out that it is impossible under 
any circumstance liercaficr, to return to the old system 
of jiaicrnalism.' Now tliat the disintegrating force of edu- 
cation has been at work these many years, we will be 
licrcivlng ourselves if we think that despotism can subsist 
in the future. Within the last few years a new India is 
coming into c.xistence and we hope, with the reformulation 
of our ideals and the re-visualising of the kind of life we 
would live, it is possible to transform even the life of the 
millions of our countrymen outspread in the distant vil- 
lages. 'I'he days of autocracy arc indeed over. And “India 
would be rendered ungovernable under any system which 
docs not confer genuine political responsibility”.* 

The grounds for political allegiance are at root moral 
and do not rest on force. We shall sec later that Indians 
gave in their submission to the former governments, not 
through compulsion, but due mostly to the belief that 
the rulers had the claim to govern by “Divine Right”.* 
Now that the theocratic idea has lost its importance the 
necessity has arisen to redefine the grounds for political 
obligation. It would not do to unsympathetically remark, 
:is Ramsay iSIuir docs, that to the Indian, to obey the 
law has not yet become “a moral obligation, because he 
does not yet instinctively feel that the maintenance of 
the law is a common interest”,* and that because the 
Indians have no respect for the “Reign of Law” they 
arc not fit for self-government.* As Spinoza has said. 


* Sue J. S. Hoyl.nnd'.s ndmir.'tblc book The Case for India. 

* Lionel Curtis; Letters to the People of India on Responsible 
Government, pp. 16-17. 

* We shall examine later on the various theories advanced. 

* Ramsay Muir: Nationalism and Inicrnationalism^ p. 17. 

® We would recommend to the cretic to refer to conditions 
nearer “home”. Prof. Dicey', in his Law of the consiiiitiion 
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“in the best State the laws will be faithfully observed. 
For there can be no doubt that seditions, wars, and con- 
tempt for, or violation of, the laws should be imputed 
not so much to the wickedness of the subjects as to the 
bad constitution or organisation of the state”.* We should 
think that the necessity to make examples daily of offend- 
ers against the laws is the inevitable consequence of the 
bad constitution of the State. Fear and force are bad mo- 
tives to appeal to. People, compelled by fear, obey simply 
because they must *, they can have no living interest in the 
concerns of the State. And if in such a State the people do 
not actually break out into rebellion, it is only because 
they are afraid to do so. This passive acquiescence how 
shall we term it, — a state of peace, or absence of war! 
Indeed the State whose peace depends on the inertness 
of its subjects may better be called a solitude than a State ! 

The State, therefore, h.as to fulfil certain conditions if 
it is to exist. And the laws of the state should be so 
framed that men render obedience urged by hope and 
love. “If any law is of such a character that a whole 
people could not possibly give its assent to it”, writes 
Kant, “...then it is not just”.* And if the laws arc “the 
soul of the State”, they must desire, in the words of 
Demosthenes, “what is just and honourable and useful”.* 
Laws are the correctives of errors, but if they are evil, 
everything would go wrong. States which coerce men into 


has, it appears to us, good reasons to deplore recent tendencies, 
for he notes a remarkable decline in the Englishman’s respect for 
“Rule of Law”. Sec “Introduction”, p. xxxviii. 

^ Tract, Pol. V. 2 — Quoted by Duff: Spinoza's Political and 
Ethical Theory, p. 298. 

* The Critical philosophy of Kant by Edv/ard Caird, Vol. 
II, p, 339. 

* Demosthenes in Aristogeit — quoted by Dickinson: The Greek 
vic-u' of life, p. 73. 
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“an attempt to embody in a single authoritative docu- 
ment, or a small group of documents, the fundamental 
political institutions of the state”. ^ 

But a mere description of the form will tell us nothing 
about the spirit of the institution. We may with great ar- 
tistic skill build up the skeleton from dismembered bones ; 
but if the soul does not infuse it with its vital breath, the 
body will not move and pulsate. The State is not a 
machine but an organism and the constitution is its soul. 
It should embody its scheme of life, and must tend “con- 
sciously or not, to bring the lives of those living under it 
into harmony with its particular scheme”. The consti- 
tution is thus an ethical and moral force. That is why both 
Plato and Aristotle attribute to it far-reaching influence 
either for good or evil. As Newman says,® their idea 
has this merit that it never loses sight, as modern enquir- 
ies do, of the full significance of the State and its organi- 
sation. Socrates had implied* that “constitutions must 
be distinguished, not by the number of the depositories 
of power, but by their attributes and by the character of 
their rule.” Plato works out the same idea which was 
further developed still by Aristotle to whom the contrast 
between the holders of power is not a numerical but a 
qualitative contrast. He takes into consideration not only 
ethical but social factors as well. Thus the constitution 
determines the character and ethical level of the com- 
munity. It expresses “the creed with regard to the life 
it should live”. And the test of a good constitution lies 
in the nature of the life it secures to its citizens. And as 
Aristotle would have it, “the most desirable life” is the 
clue to its structure. We should aim not at the mere preser- 


^ Sec Marriott’s English Political Institutions, Introductory 
pages. 

* PoUUcs of Aristotle, Vol. I, p. 21 1. 

* Ibid., p. 212 . 
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obligation. It is only then that we can create an enduring 
or stable constitution. As Epictetus has well put it,^ it is 
not with brick and stone that the structure should be built 
but with the thoughts of men. The supreme requirement 
is that the constitution should be a true imitation of life. 
The form must reflect the spirit. 

And the task of the political philosopher and legislator 
is by no means easy. Unless he is at once a combination 
of both he can in no way understand the problem before 
him. For we should recognise that the constitution cannot 
be fixed once for all, if the State is to be a living organism. 
It would require renewal with constant adjustments. That 
is why Plato insisted that kings should be philosophers 
and philosophers kings. A purely legal emphasis, in its 
very nature, may oftentimes, fail to reach the significance 
of an advance in public temper. To interpret the genius 
and soul of a people a prophet is needed. Philosophy must 
be pressed into the service of statecraft. 

“It is an axiom that no political system can work which 
is not congruent with the social system of the country in 
which it is established,” writes Ramsay Muir, “and the 
creation of a system congruent with Indian social condi- 
tions is a problem before which the boldest political specu- 
lator may well quail.”* For unless the proper ethos is 
secured and maintained, the form of the State, whatever it 
may be, will have no chance of permanence. Wisdom must 
be implanted in States and ignorance expelled. Ignorance 
is ruin, and so the adequate working of the constitution 
presupposes people educated in and infused with its ethos. 
But of this later. What we ai’e here endeavouring to point 
out is, as Montesquieu has well said, “the Constitunon 
may happen to be free, and the subject not. The subject 
may be free, and not the Constitution”. This necessarily 


' 1 Ch. VI, p, ii6 JSpktetus Trans, by G. T. W. Rolleston. 
* The Expansion of Europe, p. 299. 
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implies that every constitution will not be suited to every 
people, unless its ethos is carefully fostered. Many 
factors have, necessarily to. be considered— the peculiar 
habits of the people, their customs and beliefs, their view 
of life and so on. It would be impossible to foster a plant, 
giving it the root of another plant. "It is like dressing 
our skeleton", as Tagore puts it, "with another man’s 
skin, giving rise to. eternal feuds between the skin and 
the bones at every moment". We should plant the roots 
by preparing a proper understanding and appreciation of 
the kind of life which we seek to have. 

Now a serious difficulty which is concerned with the 
practicability of our ideal, presents itself. On the one 
hand we may be reminded that a constitution cannot be 
ereated by premeditated design. It must be the natural 
outcome of complex facts in the nature of the people them- 
selves. On the other hand, "to find the best form of 
government ; to persuade others that it is the best ; and 
having done so, to stir them to insist on having it"* is 
the order of ideals in the minds of those who look upon 
the constitution as a problem to be worked out. But these 
two positions are not really irreconcilable, though a- one- 
sided emphasis will certainly be erroneous. In the first 
place, as J. S. Mill points out, “political institutions are 
not trees which once planted” are ever growing while 
men "are sleeping". Again, to err being human, .such 
institutions may be the outcome of faulty judgment, and 
conscious human agency may be set to work to mend or 
end them. Thus the one great fact of institutional life is 
the reality of interaction — of the constitution and com- 
munity. The social or political constitution may predis- 
pose the people to adopt certain beliefs, customs and 
tastes ; and these very beliefs, customs and habits may 


^ J. S. Mill: Representative Government, p. 175 (Kveryman’s). 
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gfive the constitution its peculiar temper and character. 
Thus, as De Tocquieville truly observes, “the whole 
art o£ the legislator is correctly to discern beforehand these 
natural inclinations of communities of men, in order to 
know whether they should be assisted or whether it may 
not be necessary to check them".^ For we should recog- 
nise that in every community there are both centripetal 
and centrifugal forces at work, tendencies which bring 
men together in an organised community and tendencies 
that drag men apart. And, as Bryce truly says, “a politi- 
cal constitution or frame of government, as the complex 
totality of laws embodying the principles and rules where- 
by the community is organised, governed, and held to- 
gether, is exposed to the action of both these forces”.^ 
The political philosopher has not merely to speculate 
on abstract theories ; he has also to study the particular 
phenomenon before him, appealing to its history. That 
is why at the very start of our inquiry we have insisted 
on the necessity of the historical method. History ex- 
plains how the particular phenomenon has come to be 
what it is. It shows whether it is the result of tendencies 
still increasing or of tendencies already beginning to de- 
cline. To fulfil these requirements history as we hfve 
demonstrated, is not tq be a mere record of political 
events, but must be the investigation of all the complex 
forces that affect the particular result we have before us. 
That is why we have asserted that the mission of history 
is to examine the content of life. 

And the examination of the content of life that history 
unfolds acquaints us with the view of life that our fathers 
placed before themselves. For, let us reassert with ah 
the emphasis that we can, that it is the metaphysical out- 
look, the attitude towards life which dominated their 


1 Democracy in America, Vol. II, p. IS3* 

* Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Vol. I, p. ^i7- 
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endeavour that permeated all their institutional accom- 
plishments. To the extent that view was partial, to that 
extent the Polity they evolved was stamped with its 
imperfection. 

The Problem of the Indian Polity is, as we envisage it, 
primarily to formulate the most desirable life to be lived. 
The traditional attitude towards life must be reinterpreted 
in idealistic terms so that it shall permeate our institutional 
life with a healthy influence, harmonising conflicting ten- 
dencies, so that the social and political organism shall 
pulsate with the true rhythm of a spiritual effort at the 
realisation of the most perfect and the beautiful ; that we- 
can thereby concentrate and focus God in our everyday 
life ; that we may establish the Reign of Love ; and in 
loving each other shall realise ourselves in the love of 
Him whom we seek in our age-long quest, ever old and 
ever new. 

We shall therefore examine our past achievements in 
the light of the attitude towards life and the Polity we- 
evolved in response to it, so that we shall be in a position 
to reformulate our ideals and the vision of the most 
desirable life to be lived. 




BOOK II 

THE HINDU POLITY 

“The subtle and profound spirit of India, which finds its fullest 
expression in the absolute idealism of the Vedanta of Sankara and 
the sceptical nihilism of Nagarjuna, is alien to the conception 
of man as a political organism, whose true end can be found 
only in and through membership of a social community.” 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


p 
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^When our new "national” sdiool of writers on Hindu polity 
say that in ancient India there were republics, the king regarded 
himself as merely exercising a trust, a cabinet of ministers was 
held to be necessary or that the people enjoyed self-government, — 
they may be literally correct; but we feel that this is not the 
whole truth, that there are certain qualifications which have 
been withheld from us. In the mind of a twentieth century reader, 
the above statements imply the direct influence of the people on 
the foreign policy of the State, the responsibility of the executive 
to the governed, the reign of a law which emanates from a legis- 
lature representing the citizens, — in short the control of the 
administrative machinery not by qne man’s will but by the will 
of Society. And yet, every one of these latter connotations is 
untrue and should have been expressly contradicted by the writer 
in order to. guard against our forming a misconception of ancient 
Indian Polity as it really was.’ 


JADUNATH SARKAR 



CHAPTER IV 

THE END OF THE STATE 


"A crowned king should alwa3’s rule with an eye towards Dharma.” 

KRISHNA DEVA RAYA 

“Kings should always protect the four orders in the discharge of 
their duties. It is the eternal duty of kings to prevent a confusion 
of duties in respect of the different orders.” 

SANTI PARVA 

“The observance of one’s own duty leads one to Swarga and infiinite 
lillss (Anantya). When it is violated, the world would come to an end 
owing to confusion of castes and duties. 

“He, the king, shall never allow people to swerve from their duties; 
for whoever upholds his own duty, ever adhering to the customs of 
the Arj'as, and following to the rules of caste and divisions of religious 
life, will surely be happy both here and hereafter. For the world, when 
maintained in accordance with injunctions of the triple Vedas will 
surely progress but never perish.” 

KAUTILYA 

According to Hindu ideas the End of the State is to 
maintain Dharma. It is Dharma that sustains the king- 
dom. If it increases the people also increase ; if it 
decreases they suffer ; if allowed to completely disappear 
we have no longer a State as such, but a condition of 
things best described as anarchy. Throughout the vicis- 
situdes of Indian History the End of the State to keep 
intact the moral and social order has never been lost sight 
of. What does the term “Dharma”, therefore, mean? 
What is its ethical content ; and what is its influence on 
the Polity? 

The term “Dharma” has well been called the blank 
cheque of Indian thought. It is very comprehensive' and 


* See Jolly’s .A.rticle on Dharma: Ency. RcL and Ethi. 

19 * 
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has baffled any single explanation. No word or words in 
the English language can express the whole of its- mean- 
ing ; and hence the difficulty of a proper exposition.^ We 
shall therefore try to analyse its content, especially as it 
is manifested in its absolute and empirical aspects ; and, 
perhaps, we could then try to relate the significance of 
the implications of the term to the Indian Polity. 

Dharma, in its metaphysical aspect, refers to the Uni- 
verse as a whole conceived as a system or order ; it would 
then be the principle underlying such an order; Thinkers 
and sages from the earliest times have felt that, the Uni- 
verse is no brute collocation of facts, perpetually in 
conflict and shifting about ; a ceaseless revolving of ‘ ‘un- 
guided matter”, to borrow the expression of William 
James, “vast drifting of the cosmic weather” ; but is the 
expression of the Divine Mind ; and that if we could reach 
to it we could then also realise that the Universe is objecti- 
fied reason, and that God is not indifferent to what takes 
place either in Nature or in the Human World. From the 
conception of the Universe as a Natural Order we could 
approach it from the higher idea that it is a Moral Order 
too. We could then grasp the principles underlying the 
Moral Government and concentrate or concretise them in 
the synthesis of human aspiration. We would hot then 
turn away, as Hume did, with the sceptical dissent that 
no inference could be drawn that “affects human life or 
can be the source of any action or forbearance.” We 
could then refuse to. accept as final Naturalistic and Epi- 
curean explanations and escape from eyen the mere pas- 
sivity of the Stoic. 

In the physical world there rules a regular order ; 
natural phenomena present a regularity which would com- 
pel the admission that a system prevails in spite of appear- 
ances. The behaviour of the Sun, the Moon, and the 

1 See Principal McKenzie’s Hindu Ethics, pp. 38 - 39 . 
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seasons seems lo he piiided by some intelligent principle. 
Ami the idea of a “Reign of Law”, must slowly have 
dawned on the consciousness of mankind. Some such 
ide.i must have presented itself lo the mental panorama 
of the Rig-X'edic seers when thev tried to comorehend 
it hy the term “Rta”. rhe movements ol nature are re- 
peated in a regular or<lcr which led the V'edic sages to 
assert that phenomena are “ohedient lo the reign of Law 
Hiernal.” The idea is c.vprcssed in a hymn to the Dawn,’ 
wh('> ktreps “\’aruna’s eternal Statute, who hrcakelh not 
the law or order, day hy <l.ay coming to the place ap- 
pointed”. .'\nd this “Law Hternal”, this “Holy Law”, 
rules cverv other natural fact, “'flic (lowing of the floods 
is Law.’”' Even the Sun is set according to Law.® 

'I'his Law or Rta, this Universal Principle of the physi- 
cal order, is it inhering in things, or is it a power external 
lo the world 'I'his is the problem that still hafllcs man- 
kind ; and Science and Religion give different answers. 
And modern enquiries, assuming that the two are irre- 
concilable, reiluce everything to a Positivist basis. This 
is the result of the long-drawn-out tluel between what 
Kant distinguished as objective certitude, and subjective 
certitude — knowledge and faith. Our ancestors, however, 
recognised the Will of God or Gods in the working of 
the Universe where modern scientists see simply the 
play and interplay of the forces of Nature in a constant 
process of resolving and dissolving. They held that this 
physical order was upheld or maintained by some higher 
Powers, which are often personified into Gods like Agni, 
\^aruna, Mitra and so on. Sometimes we have even Rta 
set up as a deity. But above all Varuna and Mitra are the 
“Lords of Rta”. They watch ever and promote the Law. 


* Pip-Veda: Bk. I, Hymn 123 (Grifiith’s). 

* Ibid., Bk. I, Hymn 105. 

* Ibid., Bk. I, Hymn 136. 
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The conception of the Universe as a Physical Order, 
we said, might lead to the idea of the Universe as a Moral 
Order, guidihg our steps with unerring certainty to the 
Ultimate End or Cause, in the light of which we could 
understand the world as a great spiritual process. Thus we 
could have arrived at the idea of "Value” or "Worth” 
which Kant placed in the first rank in the formulation of 
his ethical ideals. Sentient Life would indeed be "a Divine 
Education” preparing man for the path of perpetual pro- 
gress. The foundations of ethics could be established 
ultimately, not on external sanctions, depending on the 
ordinances of gods like Varuna or Mitra, but on internal 
sanctions, inhering in conscience, in the nature of Man 
as a Spiritual Being. This in turn would have inevitably 
led to the formulation of the ideals of true social morality, 
ideals striving after Ends, not placed in some Transcen- 
dental Good, but essentially deep-rooted in the essence 
of man as man, realisable in and through the manifold 
contacts of life. 

We do find, of course, in the Rig-Veda the concep- 
tion of Rta as a Moral Order. Perhaps both the meanings, 
Rta as Natural Order and Rta as Moral Order, are 
present side by side, though unconsciously.* We have also 
devout prayers addressed to Indra,” Mitra and Varuna,^ 
which seem to have some ethical bearing. In the tenth 
book of the Rig-Veda we have a hymn addressed to 
Indra. 

"Oh Indra, lead us on the path of Rta, on the right 
path over all evils.” 

In the Seventh Book of the Rig-Veda we have a hymn 
addressed to Mitra, Varuna, 

* See A. B. Keith : Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 
Chapter i6. 

® Max Muller: Hibbert Lectures, 1878, pp. 237-253. 

* Hymn 133. We have followed Max Muller. 

‘ Hymn 65 (Griffith’s). 
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“Bonds of the sinner, they bear many nooses ; 
the wicked mortal hardly may escape them.” 
“Varuna, Mitra may your path of Order bear 
us O’er trouble as a boat,0’er waters. 

But we after all feel that the religious impulse itself is 
devoid of moral feeling ; and the motive to religious life 
and prayer is not in the teleological springs of Man’s 
Will, but that motive exhausts itself in an inordinate greed 
for wealth and power, for victory over Dasyus, for the 
possession of slaves etc. ; and the reward for observing 
the Law is the abundance of things yielding pleasure. ^ 
“The winds waft sweets, the rivers pour sweets 
for the man who keeps the Law. 

So may be the plants be sweet for us.” 

The appeal, moreover, is to an external factor, some 
power outside of us whose behests we have to obey, and 
transgression of which would bring upon us punishments. 
Right and wrong, in other words, have no ethical mean- 
ing, but are so according as the Law is observed or 
neglected. Rta comes to be identified as accuracy in sacri- 
fice and ritual. It is impossible to search for ethical ideas 
in the ceremonialism of the Brahmanas, and Law has 
already become sacerdotal. Principal McKenzie is per- 
fectly right in saying^ that Rta as “moral order” should 
not be understood as possessing the full connotation that 
the term has in modern speech. The “Moral Order” is 
something imposed on Man.* Hence the Prayer : 

“Whatever law of thine, O God, O Varuna, as we 

are men. 

Day after day we violate. 

Give us not as a prey to death, to be destroyed by 

thee 


* Rig-Veda, Book I, Hymn 90 (Griffith’s). 

* Hindu Ethics, p. 7. 

* Rig-Veda, Book I, Hymn 25 (Griffith’s). 
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In wrath, j 

To thy fierce anger when displeased.” 

Furthermore, the idea of Law as the Ordinance of a 
God, be he Varuna or Mitra or somebody else, might 
have led to the idea of a Divine Will regulating human 
affairs establishing a personal touch, suffused with true 
ethics, leading ultimately to a conception of the kind the 
Israelites had of Jehovah. But this evolution is necessarily 
precluded by the Polytheism which is the constant feature 
of Indian religion. ^In the Rig-Veda, apart from the mono- 
theistic idea in its germ in the conception of Prajapati, the 
very idea of Rta itself might have led to the culmination 
we so desire. Rta personified as a deity could have attain- 
ed a pre-eminent rank in course of time over the other 
deities. We learn here and there that the very gods also 
are subject to Law ; and their power and strength are due 
to Law. * Xn the first Book we have : 

“Mitra and Varuna, through Law, lovers and 

cherishers of Laws, 

Have ye obtained your mighty power.” 

But Rta, however, gradually sinks in rank, and subse- 
quently everything is sucked up into the Impersonal 
World-view which begins to dominate Indian thought 
hereafter. 

During the Upanishadic Age the term “Dharma” 
comes to be substituted for “Rta”. We further see the 
-close connection between the Absolute and Empirical 
views. On the one hand the conception of Law becomes 


^ The Vedic religion in its Brahmana period made some ad- 
vance towards a chief - God in Prajapati, the creator, and this 
tendency never led to Monotheism in India. On* the other hand 
the Vedic religion developed the incipient identification of the 
Gods, with one another and with nature into the one pantheistic 
World — Soul of Vedanta System. Macdonell, Comparative Reli- 
gion, 964. 

- Rig-Veda, Book I, Hymn 2 (Griffith’s). 
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more complex and abstract. It is declared that “the 
Law is what is called the true.”* Truth and Law are 
terms which mean the same thing. A little further on in 
the Brihad Upa., we get a reasoned formulation of the- 
metaphysical basis of all things in this Universe. We 
learn that the Brahmana is that which is the shining im- 
mortal Person in the Law (dharma) which is the honey 
for all things.® On the other hand, metaphysical founda- 
tions are established for the authority of the Social Order, 
or Dharma in its practical aspect. Indeed the bases were- 
already laid during the earlier times. J. N. C. Ganguly 
is of opinion that even before the Upanishadic Age “the 
foundations of Moral, Social and Political law was laid' 
down for ever.”® A Rig-Vedic seer sang “Of Rta, sure 
and firm-set are the bases,” and as human laws reflect 
the laws of the Gods^ we find attempts to justify existing' 
human conditions by reference to their supposed originals- 
in the society of Gods. We are told that “verily in the 
beginning this was Brahman, one only.” But being one 
it was not strong enough. So it created Kshatra. The 
Kshatras among the Devas are Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mritya, Isana. Still not feeling- 
strong enough the Brahman created the Vis, the classes 
of Devas which in their different orders are called Vasus, 
Rudras, Adityas, Visve Devas, Maruts. Even then, not 
still feeling strong Brahman created the Sudra colour as 
Pushan. This earth is that Pushan. And still not feeling 
strong the Brahman created **THE MOST EXCELLENT 
LAW {DH ARMA)." 

^ Brihad Upa., i. 4. 14. — Prof. Ajit Kumar Sen is certainly 
right in ascertaining that the Upanishadic conception of Law is; 
metaphysical rath*er than an ethical one; and so we are not to 
equate law and morality. See his chapter on “The Concept of 
Law”, p. 1 12 in his Studies in Hindu Political Thought. 

* Brihad Upa., 2-5. 

* Article in Ind. Hist. Quarterly, V0I..II, p. 575 ff and p. 8og S.. 

* Hopkins : Ethics of India, p. 38. 
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This is the Order existing among the Devas ; and we 
also see the heirarchal idea justified. Though Kshatra 
power is glorified, and though Kshatra is given prece- 
dence on certain occasions yet the Brahman being his 
birth-place is the first in rank. And among the Devas 
the Brahman is Agni. 

The Divine Order of Society has its counterpart here 
on earth. In the Satapatha Brahmana we are told how 
the Brahman and Kshatriya take precedence over the 
others. “The Priesthood and the nobility are established 
upon the people.”^ The two castes (the Vaisya and 
Sudra) are enclosed on both sides by the priesthood and 
the nobility and are made submissive.* The Brahman 
and Kshatriya go behind the Vaisya and Sudra. 
THEY ALWAYS GO FIRST IN ORDER TO AVOID 
A CONFUSION BETWEEN GOOD AND BAD. In the 
Brihadamnyaka Upanishad we have a very important 
and interesting passage. It relates : “among the Devas 
that Brahman existed as Agni (fire) only, among men as 
Brahmana, as Kshatriya through the (divine) Kshatriya, 
as Vaisya through the (divine) Vaisya, as Sudra through 
the (divine) Sudra. ’ ’ Thus the four-fold classes of society 
are really a natural reflection of what subsists among the 
Gods. If the Divine Powers that be are themselves sub- 
ject to this ordering of Dharma how can human beings 
doubt the wisdom of the classification into the four 
castes? The caste system is, indeed, taken for granted, 
as a Divine Creation. 

The question may be asked, is this four-fold classifica- 
tion of society the embodiment of a Purpose which could 
be realised in and through it? Is the Empirical Order the 
means to any end ? If the functional scheme regulating the 
different classes and orders is the response to any intel- 


* XI Kanda 2 Adhyaya 7 Brahmana, 16. 

* VI Kanda 4 Adhyaya 4 Brahmana, 13. 
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Brahman is all this, this Atman, this Dharma and 
so. on. 

Let us pass on to Buddhistic thought. We have seen 
that Keith’s remark^ that “Dharma enters Buddhist 
thought with an interesting history” is literally true. The 
extreme statements that Brahman is everything (Pan- 
theism) and that Brahman alone exists (Monism) contain 
hidden pitfalls which we have considered in the last 
chapter. The Absolute which is unknown and unknow- 
able indeed may even not exist. This is the inevitable 
catastrophe resulting from confounding what is unfathom- 
able with the unknowable. We have also, therefore, 
noticed how an Absolute, or the Principle of' Being, con- 
ceived in Monistic terms, step by step leads to Nihili-sm. 
The first leap into the void is Brahman, the second is 
Nirvana. The Buddhist, as we have seen, looks upon 
everything as “becoming in apparent Being”. “The 
speculation of the Brahmans,” writes Oldenberg, “appre- 
hended being in all becoming, that of the Buddhist 
becoming in all apparent being. In the former case 
substance with causality, in the latter causality without 
substance.”* 'There is no fixity anywhere. All is im- 
permanance, suffering and change. The Brahman as the 
Absolute, could not therefore be looked upon as the Real. 
And without “Being” there can be no. substance. If at 
all there could be anything absolute within the restrictions 
of Buddhist Metaphysics, it would be the Law of Causa- 
lity. Buddhism recognises the working of the Law in 
Nature and uses the term dhamma to denote this. 
Decay and impermanence are predicated of all life ; the 
law of destruction is universal ; ‘ ‘whatever we see, what- 
ever we hear, our senses as well as the objects which are 
presented to them, everything is drawn within the cycle of 


' See his Buddhist Philosophy,. pp. 68-74. 
.? Buddha, p. 251. 
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originaiion and decease ; everythingc is only a Dhamma, 
a SamUhara, and all Dhammas, all Samkharas are tran- 
sitory. Whence this cycle? No matter whence : it is there 
^ 0 ' 

beyond ken. The existence of the conditional is accepted 
as a g-iven fact ; thought shrinks from going back to the 
unconditional.”' I'he term, Dhamma thus, as we have 
seen above, applies to the chain of causation. The whole 
phenomena are “Dhamma” ; the individual is himself a 
grouping of many elements, “Dhamma”. Although sepa- 
rate they are members of a chain, linked together by 
caui>al laws. Man is a “living continuous complex, which 
does not remain quite the same for two consecutive 
moments, but which continues endless number of exist- 
ences without becoming completely different from itself.”® 
The idea of causation and the idea of transitoriness arc 
thus merged into the idea of continuity. The path of 
salvation from this endless round is ruled by laws ; “the 
aspirant who has entered on to the path to salvation is 
subject to the rule that he cannot fall away from the ful- 
filment of his purpose ; the non-returner (anagami) to the 
rule that he cannot be born again in this world.”® The 
Tathagatha shows the true path ; he preaches the 
Dharma, and those who walk in his path reach the highest 
goal. This doctrine, he enunciates in a discourse called 
the “Dhamma-chakka-ppavatiana” or the “foundation of 
the kingdom of Righteousness.” 

We need not go further into details ; it remains only to 
notice a curious development. In course of time Dhamma 
takes the place of Brahman ; and sometimes even the ex- 
pression Brahma-chakka is used. And just as “Brahman” 
is unknowable, Dhamma also is unknowable.* 

* Oldenberg: Buddha, p. 270. 

® Poussin: The way to Nirvana, p.52. 

* Keith ; Buddhist Philosophy, p. 70. 

* “Slight as is normally the recognition in the Buddhist texts 
of the Brahman doctrine of their rivals, Guger has shown that 
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We shall not linger long over the subsequent history- 
of the term Dharma. As it goes on gathering ethical and 
moral content in course of time, it came also to be identi- 
fied with righteousness and religious merit. V\"e have 
seen that the Sankhya is a system which denies the Ab- 
solute. Its Purusha are unattached to Prakriti. According 
to this view, as much as to the Upanishadic and Vedantic 
views, there is ultimately no righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness. This same is true of the Buddhist and Nyaya-\'ai- 
sheshika schools. The Mimansakas look upon Dharma 
from the objective stand-point and so external. And espe- 
cially the Purva Mimansakas lose themselves in cere.moni- 
alism which to them constitutes “Dharma” — Dharma 
in its empirical aspect, the whole social order in its varied 
relationships. As already pointed out, the Social Order is 
concretised Dharma. The various v/riters, whether legal 
codifiers or writers of treatises on statecraft, were under 
the belief that they were giving expression to Dharma ; 
and so they v/rote Dharma-Sastras, Sutras, Smritis etc. 
to enunciate w’hat constituted Dharma. The Grihya 
Sutras and the Dharma Sutras tell us especially v:hat a 
householder has to do. In the Dharma-Sastras, and 
Smritis, here and there, w*e can trace observations on 
politics in relation to Dharma ; the Epics especially Maha- 
bharata, are again a rich mine of literature on Dharma. 
And from all riiese various sources we have information 
regarding the different aspects of dharma, of castes and 


the term Dhamma not rarely is used as a substitute in expressing 
the Buddhist ideal for the Brahman of the Upanishads, v/bHe tne 
term Brahman itself is occasionally preserved. The famous phrase, 
“wheel of the Lav/ (Dhamma-chakka)” is also parallehd b> 
Brahma-chakka ; the Dammayana by Brahmayana; the Tatha- 
gatha is not merely an incorporation of Dhamma but^ al^ tne 
Brahma; the Dhamma even claims the worship v/hich 
of the Brahman in the Upanishads.” Keith: Religion ana Pmlo~ 
Sophy of the Veda, p. 550. 
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orders, of the domain of law and usage, of observances 
with a view to acquire religious merit, and so on. We 
realise that Dharma includes almost everything. Philo- 
sophy, Religion, Ethics, Politics, Sociology, Economics, 
and so on. 

We have already seen the metaphysical content of the 
term Dharma. In the last chapter we have discussed the 
social and ethical implications. If the Absolute is unknown 
and unknowable and in the last analysis a bare monistic 
monad, or if again, the Absolute is denied or ignored, 
what foundations for a true religious life can we have ? If 
God is not knowable, surely His Will cannot be ascer- 
tained. We cannot, therefore, be wrong for not following 
what we do not know ; ignorance is virtue. If again, I 
myself am God, surely I can do no wrong ; merit and 
demerit cannot attach to any action of mine. Being God 
1 am already perfect. Or, if the hypothesis of God is dis- 
carded, and the Universe is understood as coming toge- 
ther in the phenomenal sense of Purusha and Prakriti, 
then the Purusha being independent beings^ things-in- 
themselves are unattached and unaffected. Furtlier, if the 
Universe is mere grouping of Dharma, of which all that 
we can observe points to its transience and unsubstantia- 
lity, we can never reach to the sheet anchor which alone 
will be the intelligent background. Thus from whatever 
angle of view we try to take in the metaphysical statement 
of Indian thought, we are irresistibly drawn to the conclu- 
sion that it could not be the basis for a true life that can be 
lived, here and now. 

Let us now see, if in the empirical view of Dharma, 
we get any better impression that could have served for 
the foundation of social philosophy. And here especially 
have we to go by the maxim that by the fruit we shall 
judge the tree. For a clear conception, therefore, we shall 
try to. follow the various classifications of Dharma we have 
in the sacred and legal literatures. 
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Manu classifies Dharma generally into Varnashrama- 
■dharma and Sadharanadharma ; Prasastapada into Sama- 
nyadharmas and Visheshadharmas ; the j\Iimansakas into 
Laukika and Shastrika or Paramarthika. We have other 
laukika and shastrika or Paramarthika. We have other 
classifications also, that of the Ramanujists etc. which 
we may not go into.^ The most comprehensive classifica- 
tion, however, is that of the Mitakshara.® According to 
Vijnaneswara, (the writer of the Mitakshara) Dharma is * 
of six kinds : Varna Dharma : Ashrama Dharma ; Varna- 
shrama Dharma ; Guna Dharma ; Nimitta Dharma ; 
Sadharana Dharma. 

Of these, it will suffice for our purpose if we try to 
understand Varna Ashrama Dharma and Sadharana 
Dharma ; to the others we might give a passing reference. 

Let us take Sadharana Dharma first. What is its im- 
port.? By Sadharana Dharma Vijnaneswara means the 
general duties of all men down to chandalas. Manu, how- 
ever does not include the chandalas or the untouchables 
and he has one set of duties for the four castes, and an- 
other set to be observed by the dwijas or the twice-born 
alone. The Buddhist and Jain systems, too, have their 
schemes of duties which can be studied together in this 
connection : 

To begin with Yajnavalkya.* He gives the following 
lists, one for all, and one for the twice-born : 

The universal duties of all men are : Harmlessness ; 
Veracity ; Non-stealing ; Purity ; Controlling of the 
organs ; Liberality ; Self-Control ; Mercy ; Forgiveness ; 
and Vijnaneswara informs us that these are the means of 
the acquisitions of Dharma for all men beginning with 
the Brahmana and ending with the chandala. 

* We refer the reader for further details to S. K. Maitra s 
admirable little book: Ethics of the Hindus, pR. i- 25 ‘ 

* Yajnavalkya Smriti, pp. 4-5. 

* Ibid. , tran. by Srisha Chandra Vidyarnava, pp. 236-237. 
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The universal duties for the Twice-born are : 

“He should be wife-loving, pure, maintaining the 
dependent and be engaged in Sraddha, and the cere- 
monies and with the Mantra “Namah”, he should 
perform the five sacrifices.” 

The following is the list of Sadharanadharma according 
to Manu.' 

The general duties of the four castes are : 

‘ ‘Abstention from injuring (creatures) ; Veracity ; 
abstention from unlawfully appropriating (the goods 
of others). Purity, and control of the organs.” 
(x. 63.) 

The duties to be observed by twice-born, and common 
to the four Orders are known as the Ten-fold Law : 

“Contentment, forgiveness, self-control, absten- 
tion from unrighteously appropriating anything, 
(obedience to. the rules of) purification, coercion of 
the organs, wisdom, knowledge (of the supreme 
Soul), truthfulness and abstention from anger, (form) 
the ten-fold law.” (V^I, 92.) 

The list according to Prasastapada is :® Moral Earnest- 
ness. Regard for the Spiritual (Dharma-Shradha, 
Dharma Manah Prasadah). Refraining from injury to 
living beings (Ahinsa) ; Seeking the good of creatures 
(Bhutahitatwa) ; Speaking the Truth (Satyavachana) ; 
Refraining from Theft (Asteya) ; Sexual Continence 
(Brahmacharya). Sincerity, Purity of Motive (Ampadha) ; 

' Renouncing or restraining anger (Krodha Varjana) ; Ab- 
lution, personal clealiness (Abhisechana Snana) ; the 
eating of linseeds and other specified substances on special 
occasions for the object of suchi or purification of the 
body (Shuchidravyasevana) ; Devotion to the Deities re- 
cognised by the Vedas (Vishishta Devata-Bhakti) ; Fast- 

^ X, 63 and VI, 92. 

* The present writer is very much indebted to S. K. Maitra, 
Ethics of the Hindus, for his material. 

P 
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ing on specified occasion ; Moral watchfulness (Apramade) 

1. e. the unfailing performance of the unconditional duties 
(nitya naimittikanam, Karmanam avashyainbhavena kara- 
nam). 

Vasishta gives the following list Truthfulness ; sup- 
pression of anger ; liberality ; abstention from injuring 
living beings ; procreation of offspring. 

Kautilya* gives the following list of general duties : 
Harmlessness, truthfulness, purity, freedom from spite, 
abstinence from cruelty and forgiveness. 

The Epic* has a discourse on Dharma in general. 
Bhishma enumerates the duties of the four orders or 
castes : Suppression of wrath, truthfulness of speech, 
justice, forgiveness, begetting children upon one’s own 
wives, purity of conduct, avoidance of quarrels, simplicity 
and maintenance of dependents. 

We have already noted the rules to be observed accord- 
ing to the Yoga of Patanjali. They are universal in the 
sense that they are applicable to a man of any class, 
profession, place, etc. The Yama and the Niyama form 
the ethical training to prepare the man for the religious 
life:. 

Asoka, the great Emperor-Saint, proclaimed the moral 
principles of Dharma in his Edicts for the instruction of 
the common people. We shall not discuss if he was a 
Hindu or Buddhist, for reasons already noted elsewhere. 
We shall make a list of the negative and positive principles 
of his Dharma. 

Negative Principles : i. Animals must not be killed. 

2. Living beings must not be hurt. 3. Festival meetings 

1 S. B. E., Vol. XIV, part II, p. 26. 

* Shamashastri, p. 7. 

* Santi Parva: section IX. j n t 

*From the article of Rev. Heras on Asoka Dharma and 

gion, reprinted from the Quarterly Jotirnal of the Mythic Society, 
Bangalore, Vol. XVII, No.’ 4. 
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must not be held. 4. Social or superstitious ceremonies are 
not recommended. 

Positive Principles: i. Gentleness. 2. Liberality. 
3. Proper behaviour towards relatives. 4. Obedience to 
elders. 5. Compassion. 6. Kindness. 7. Self-control. 
8. Goodness. 9. Impartiality. 10. Purity. 

The Sanatsujatiya has twelve defects which a man 
should avoid and twelve great observances. The defects 
are wrath, desire, avarice, delusion, craving, merciless- 
ness, censoriousness, vanity, grief, attachment, envy and 
reviling others. The great observances are knowledge, 
truth, self-restraint, sacred learning, freedom from cen- 
soriousness, sacrifice, gift, courage ^d quiescence. 
{Sanatsujatiya, Ch. III.) 

The duties of men according to Buddhism are, as we 
have noted, summarised in the Noble Eightfold Path, 
CO wit : Right faith, right resolve, right speech, right 
action, right living, right effort, right thought, and right 
self-concentration . 

According to the Jains* there are two lists, for monks 
and for laymen. There are Mahavrata to be observed by 
monks and Anuvrata by laymen. There are also rules of 
conduct imposed on the laymen, called Silavrata, which 
again is of two kinds, Gunavrata and Sikshavrata. 

The five Vratas to be observed by Monks are : Not 
to kill, not to lie, not to steal, to abandon sexual inter- 
course, to renounce all interest in worldly things, espe- 
cially to keep np property. 


^ See Jacobi’s article in Ency. Rel. and Eih. The present 
writer hqs practically quoted verbatim from that article. 

n* 
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The Silavrata are : 


Gunavrata 


Sikshavrata 


Digvirati : limitation of distance up to 
which a man will go in this or 
that direction. 

Anarthadanadavirati : or abstain from 
engaging in anything that does 
< not strictly concern him. 

Upabhogaparibhogaparinama : or set- 
ting a measure to the food, 
drink and things a man enjoys, 
avoiding besides gross ehjoy- 
. ments. 

Desavirata : reducing the • area in 
which one will move. 

Samajika : the laymen should under- 
take to give up, at stated times, 
all sinfol actions by sitting 
down motionless and meditat- 
ing on holy things. 

Pausadhopavasa : or to live as a monk 
on the 8th, or 14th day of the 
lunar month at least once a 
month. 

Atithisamvibhaga : or literally to give 
a share to guests, but it is 
imderstood in a less literal 
sensje viz. to provide the monks 
. with what they want. 


The references suffice for our purpose ; and they are 
sufficiently representative. We pass qn to note the Varna 
and Ashrama Dharmas. 

The Varna Dharma relates to the duties of the castes. 
The duties of the castes according to Manu are 


1 1, 87-gi. 
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Duties of Brahmans : teaching and studying (the 
Vedas) ; sacrificing for their own benefit and for 
others giving and accepting of alms- 

Duties of Kshatriyas : to protect the people, to bes- 
tow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study (the Vedas), 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual 
pleasures. 

Duties of Vaisyas : to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to 
offer sacrifices, to study (the Vedas), to trade, to 
lend money, and to cultivate land. 

Duties of Sudras : "One occupation only the Lord 
prescribed to the sudra, to serve meekly even these 
(other) three castes." 

According to Prasastapada* the duties of the castes 
are : 

(a) The duties common to the three castes of Brah- 
min, Kshatriya and Vaishya. These are : 

Sacrificial ceremonies (Ijya yagadi). Acquisition 
of knowledge by study (Adhyayana). Charity 
(Dana). 

(b) The diities obligatory on the Brahmin only. 
These are : 

Acceptance of gifts (ratigraha). Teaching 
(Adyapana). Performance of ceremonial sacri- 
fice (Yajana). The way or mode of life pres- 
cribed for a brahmin (Svavarnavihita Sams- 
kara). 

(c) The duties obligatory on the Kshatriya only. 
These are : 

Protecting people from external aggressions and 
internal disturbances, as well as governing them 
Avith a view to place prosperity (Prajapalana). 
Chastising the wicked (Asadhunigraha). Not re- 
treating from battle (Yuddheshu Shivartana). 


* S. K. Maitra: Ethics of the Hindus, pp. 12-13. 
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The way or mode of life prescribed for a Ksha- 
tra (Svakiya Samskara). 

(d) The duties obligatory on the Vaisya only. These 
are : 

Buying (kraya) i. e. procuring commodities from 
others after paying theii proper price (mulyain 
dattva parasmat dravyagrahanam). Selling (vik- 
raya), i, e. bartering away commodities to others 
after realising from them their legitimate price 
(mulyam adaya parasya svadravya danam). 
Agriculture (krishi). Breeding and rearing of 
. cattle (pashupalana). The way qr mode of life 
prescribed for a Vaisya (Svakiyasamskara). 

(e) The duties obligatory on the Sudra only. These 
are : 

Being subservient or in subjection to the other 
three castes (purva-varna-paratantra). Observ- 
ing such rites as do not require the utterance of 
the sacred Mantras or incantation (Amantrika 
Kriya). 

Vasishtha^ thus describes the duties of the four castes : 

Of the Brahmin : studying the Veda, teaching, sacri- 
ficing for himseif, sacrificing for others, giving 
alms, and accepting gifts. 

Of the Kshatriya : studying, sacrificing for himself, 
and bestowing gifts. His peculiar duty is to pro- 
tect the people with his weapons. 

Of the Vaisya : studying, sacrificing for himself, and 
bestowing gifts, and the peculiar duties are agri- 
culture, trading, tending cattle, and lending money 
at interest. 

Of the Sudra : To serve the superior castp. 

Kamandaka® gives the following description of the 
duties of the different castes : 


1 II, 13-20. 

* Nitisara, section II, 19-21. 
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The holy acts of teaching, of conducting sacrifices 
on other’s behalf, and of acepting alms from the 
pious, these have been enumerated by the sages for 
those belonging to the superior sect (Brahmana.) 

A king should live by his weapons and by protecting 
his subjects. The means of subsistence of a Vaisya 
are cattle-rearing, cultivation and trade. I'he duty 
of the Sudra is to serve the twice-born sects, one 
after the other. 

The references given so far are exhaustive. We do not 
propose to give more, as the instances already cited show 
that there is no substantial difference of opinion regarding 
the nature of the duties of the four castes We shall, 
however, draw special attention to the classification given 
by Kautilya, as it throws light on some of the most im- 
portant aspects. of the Indian Polity. It would serve also 
to dispel the mistaken notions held regarding the influence 
of religion on the political ideas of Kautilya. Far from 
there being a divorce between religion and statecraft, 
we shall see that Kautilya, even in spite of his empirical 
bent of mind, is as sacerdotal in his general ideas as Manu 
or any other writer. And in this connection we may also 
draw attention to what Santi Parva has to say, though in 
brief. 

Kautilya enunciates : ^ 

“As the triple Vedas definitely determine the respec- 
tive duties of the four castes and of the four orders of 
religious life, they are the most useful. 

The duty of the Brahman is study, teaching, perform- 
ance of sacrifice, officiating in other’s sacrificial perform- 
ance and the giving and receiving of gifts. 

That of a Kshatriya is study, performance of sacrifice, 
giving gifts, military occupation and protection of life. 


^ Arthasastra : Shamasastry, p. 7. 
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That of a Vaisya is study, performance of sacrifice, 
giving gifts, agriculture, cattle breeding and trade. 

That of a Sudra is the serving of twice-born (dvijati), 
agriculture, cattle breeding, and trade (varta), the profes- 
sion of artisans and court bards (Karukusilavakarma). 

According to Santi Parva,^ the following are the duties 
of the castes : 

Duties of Brahmans : Self-restraint ; study of the 
Vedas ; austerities, practice of charity ; performance 
of sacrifice. 

Duties of Kshatriyas : A Kshatriya should give, not 
beg ; should himself perform sacrifice, but not offi- 
ciate af the sacrifice of other’s. He should never 
teach the Vedas, but study them with a Brahman 
preceptor. He should protect the people. Always 
exerting himself for the destruction of robbers and 
wicked people, he should put forth his prowess in 
battle — Establishing all his subjects in the observ- 
ance of their respective duties, a king should cause 
all of them to do everything according to the dictates 
of righteousness. 

Duties of Vaisyas : A Vaisya should make gife, 
study the Vedas, perform sacrifices, and acquire 
wealth by fair means, protect and rear all domestic 
animals, and trade. A Vaisya should never desire that 
he should not tend cattle. If a Vaisya desires to tend 
cattle, no one else should be employed in that task. 
Duties of Sudras : 

“The creator intended the Sudra to become the 
servant of the other three orders. For this, the 
service of the three other classes is the duty of the 
Sudra. By such service of the other three, a Sudra 
may obtain great happiness. He should wait upon 
the other classes according to the order of seniority , 


1 Section LX. 
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a Sudra should never amass wealth, lest by his 
wealth he makes the members of the three superior 
classes obedient to him. By this he would incur sin. 
With the king’s permission, however, a Sudra, for 
performing religious acts, may earn wealth. It is said 
that the Sudras should certainly be maintained by 
the three other orders. Worn out umbrellas, turbans, 
beds and shoes and fans, should be given to the 
Sudra servants. Torn clothes which are no longer 
fit for wear should be given away by the regenerate 
classes to the Sudra. These are the latter’s lawful 
acquisitions. ’ ’ 

We shall now pass on to the Asrama Dharma or the 
Law of the Orders, the Brahmacharin, Grihasta, Vana- 
prasta and Parivrajaka. 

Kautilya^ describes the duties of the four orders 
thus : 

"The duty of a householder is learning, livelihood by 
his own profession, marriage among his equals of different 
ancestral Rishis, intercourse with his wedded wife after 
her monthly ablution, gifts to Gods, ancestors, guests, 
and servants, and the eating of the remainder. 

That of a student (Brahmacharin) is learning Vedas, 
fire-worship, ablution, living by begging, and devotion to 
his teacher even at the cost of his own life, or in the 
absence of his teacher to the teacher’s son, or to an elder 
classmate. 

That of a Vanaprastha (forest-recluse) is observance of 
chastity, sleeping on the bare ground, keeping twisted 
locks, wearing deer skin, fire worship, ablution, worship 
of Gods, ancestors, and guests and living upon foodstuffs 
procurable in forests. 

That of an ascetic retired from the world (Parivrajaka) 
is complete control of the organs of sense, abstaining from 

^ Arthasastra, p. 8. , 

p £2 
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all kinds of work, disowning money, keeping from society, 
begging in many places, dwelling in forests, and purity, 
both internal and external.” 

Kamandaka^ gives the following description. 

“The duties of a Brahmacharin are to live in the family 
of his preceptor, to worship the sacred fires, to study the 
Vedas and their auxiliaries, to observe vows, to perform 
ablutions during the three periods of the day (in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening), to beg and to live 
for life with his spiritual guide. In the absence of a pre- 
ceptor, he should live with his (preceptor’s) son or with 
one of his fellow Brahmacharin, or he may, if he likes 
adopt another mode of existence. 

“During the whole period of his pupilage, he should 
wear a Mekhala along with his sacred thread, bear matted 
hair or a shaved beard, carry a Danda, and live with his 
Preceptor. Afterwards at his own will he may choose 
any other mode of life. 

“The duties of a house-holder are to celebrate the 
Agniliotra sacrifice, to live by the profession prescribed 
(for his sect) and to avoid sexual intercourse during the 
Parvas. 

“The duties, of those who have married and settled 
down, are to worship the Gods, the ancestral manes and 
the guests, to show mercy to the poor and the wretched, 
and to live according to the precepts of the Srutis and 
the Smritis, 

‘J^The duties of those who have resorted to the forest are 
to keep matted hair, to perform Agniliotra sacrifices, to 
sleep on bare earth, to wear black deer skin, to live m 
solitary places, to sustain themselves on water, suculent 
roots, Nivara crop, and fruits, to refuse to accept alms, 
to bathe thrice in the day, to observe vows, and to adore 
the Gods and the guests. 


1 Kamandakiya Nitisara, pp. 20 - 22 . 
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“The duties of the wandering mendicants are : to re- 
nounce all actions, to live upon what is obtained by 
begging, to dwell under the shelter of a tree, to refuse 
smallest gifts, to do no harm to other created beings and 
to maintain an equality of attitude towards them, to be 
indifferent alike to friends and enemies, to be unmoved 
by joy or grief, to be purified in mind and in body, to curb 
the speech, to observe vows, to retract the senses from 
their objects, to keep the mind always collected, to be 
absorbed in contemplation and to purify their intentions.” 

According’ to Prasastapada the duties of Asrama are : 
Of the Brahmacharin : 

Guru-shushrusha ; 1 ndhana-aharana or collecting 
of fuels ; agnou homa or offering incense to the 
sacrificial fire ; and Bhaikshya. 

Of the Krtadara grihastha, or married person living 
with his family : 

Performing the five sacrificial ceremonies or Yaj- 
nas every morning and evening by means of one*s 
own earnings. The Panchayajna are : 

(1) Bhutayajna or sacrifice to bhutas or elements ; 

(2) Manushyayajna or the serving and entertain- 
ing of guests ; 

(3) Devayajna or the offering of incense to the 
sacred fire ; 

(4) Pitryajna or paying respect to the dead 
through shraddas etc. ; 

(5) Brahinayajna or the reading of the sacred 
texts, the Vedas. 

Over and above these duties there is the duty to 
beget children by co-habitation with his wife in 
the proper season. 

Of the Vanaprastha and Brahmachari Grahastha : 
Valkaladidharana or wearing the bark of trees ; 

* S. K. Maitra : Ethics of the Hindus, pp. 13-16. 

2S* 
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Keshadidharana or letting the hair grow ; Vanasya 
phalamulasya bhojanam or living on the roots and 
the fruits of the jungle ; and Atitisesha bhojanam 
or dining on the surplus of the meal after entertain- 
ment of all the guests. 

Of the Yati or the mendicant seer duties of self-res- 
traint or Yamas ; harmlessness ; veracity ; refraining from 
theft ; sexual abstinence. Duties of self-realisation or 
Niyamas : cleanliness ; contentment ; arduous application 
and devotion ; reciting Vedic Texts ; meditation on the 
glories and the perfection of the Lord. 

There is no necessity to give further references. We 
could refer the reader to Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vasishtha, 
Baudhayana, Apasthamba, Gautama and Brihaspati, and 
a host of other writers, but we desist from considerations 
of space and time. 

The Guna-dharma and Nivritta-dharma need not detain 
us long. The first refers to the special duties such as, 
according to. the explanation of Vijnaneswara (Mitak- 
shara), “It is the highest duty of a king who has been 
duly annointed and the rest, according to. scriptures, to 
protect the subjects, etc.” The second refers to secondary 
duties such as “Penances which are occasioned by omit- 
ting to perform what is commanded or committing what 
is forbidden.” 

The Mimamsaka classification,^ is into laukika and 
Paramarthika. The laukika or secular duties are empirical 
and rest on human sanction, whereas the shastrika or 
paramarthika, (i. e. scriptural) are non-empirical and rest 
on religious or divine sanction. The latter have greater 
validity since they do not rest on mere human experience. 
The scriptural duties, again, are either kamyakarmas, 
or Nityanaimittikakarmas. The former are conditional on 


^ What follows is a summary of S. K. Maitra’s exposition. 
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Mibirrtivc closirc nn<l so arc valid only when desired for 
a p.'ulicnlar end. The latter arc not depcndcnl iii)on any 
Stull snhieetive motive, and arc either Nilyakarmas or 
Naimittikakarmas, i. e. <hities ohlipatory always or on 
sjuu-ial oeeasion. I'hese scriptural duties arc ncirativc 
and positive, vidhis ami nishedas (positive injunctions and 
proliihiiions). What is nutst important, and must he borne 
iji mind i^; that the Mimamsakas reijard scriptural sanc- 
ti<ins as t’H'att'r validity than human c.xpericnce. Moral 
”Ood, thou^li viewerl at from the criterion of pleasure and 
pain, does not dejiend upon empirical experience, but is 
noil-empirical because revealed by the scriptures. What 
the scriptures enjoin is Dharnia or Adharma, the object 
beino; the acquisition of merit, and frecintj oneself from 
demerit, niiarma, therefore, has reference to sacrificial 
worshiji, to prescriptive ob.servance. 'I'lic rcqailations of 
the ritual are enjoined by the Veda, 'riicsc Injunctions 
arc “Incitements to actions" but the actions the Mimamsa 
is interested in are the Vcdic actions, all worldly actions 
beiivT ruled out. And of the Vcdic actions, those which 
relate to .sacrifice arc the most important. They arc of 
three kiiuls, Yoira, Homa and Dana. .Sacrifices apain, are 
of three kinds, airnihotra, masapnihotra or of both. We 
shall serve no useful purpo.se in trying to unravel more 
details. Kverything appears to be mechanical and arti- 
ficial. The Mimamsa, however, is of the greatest import- 
ance to the Hindus, as it regulates the whole of their life 
even at the present clay. 

From a consideration of the Mimamsa conception of 
Dharma, we are naturally led to the Vedantist idea of 
Dharnia. .Sankara held that the observance of Dharma 
would lead man to the final stage when he gains saving 
knowledge ; the performance of works being held indis- 
pensable for the purification of the mind. But Sankara 
is thus far in conformity with traditional notions as when 
he accepts that morality might be a matter of prescrip- 
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tion. * The seekers after liberation according to him, must 
perform ritual works and other obligatory duties, i. e. 
Nitya-karmas, and not kamya karmas and then they 
become regenerated and pure, works proving useful as a 
means to the birth of the spiritual regeneration of the 
mind. As he puts it : “Works are meant for the purifica- 
tion of the mind.” * And he makes a distinction between 
the higher works and the lower, between works performed 
with desire, and those which are absolutely detached from 
any motives to the fruits thereof. And the four require- 
ments laid down by him, for the Vedantist are (i) dis- 
cerning between eternal and non-eternal substance, (2) 
renunciation of the enjoyment of reward here and in the 
other world, (3) the attainment of the six means — ^tran- 
quillity, restraint, renunciation, resignation, concentra- 
tion, belief, (4) the longing for liberation. This will suffice, 
as we have discussed more fully elsewhere. 

Our discussion, so far, will enable us to realise that 
the conception of Dharma is not so simple as we are 
tempted to take it to be at first sight. Its scope cannot be 
defined within definite limits and we can only imderstand 
its comprehensiveness by a reference to almost every 
aspect of human life. The term itself may mean many 
things according as the sense in which it is used. It may 
mean support or stability. It may also mean the cause of 
stability, law or ordinance. It may again refer to the 
innate nature of a thing. Sometimes it may be taken to 
mean as referring to institutions and traditions 

Dharma, as Law, may have reference either to the 
Sacred Law or Revelation, or to law or custom which 


^.“Reasoning which disregards the holy texts and rests on in- 
dividual opinion only, has no proper foundation. — The true nature 
of the cause of the world cannot — even be thought of without 
the help of the holy texts”. Quoted by Urquhart, The Vedanta 
and Modern Thought, p. 66. 

* K. Sastri: Advaita Philosophy, p. 149. 
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regulates the life of the individual and the community, 
or again to the Life which is according to the Law. When 
understood in its connection with the other ends of life, 
Artha, Kama, and Moksha, Dharma may mean that 
which man must follow in his effort to seek final Libera- 
tion. Again, Dharma may mean religious merit which 
accrues to a man as the reward of his Karma. ^ 

But although its scope is not so easy to determine, we 
are at any rate in a position to evaluate its precise nature. 
The clue to a proper understanding lies in the answer we 
receive to the question : “What is the End of Life and 
how is it to be attained?” Dharma, both in its absolute 
and empirical aspects is the ruling principle of life, the one 
aspect as the goal, the other as the means. The two 
aspects moreover are closely related in a peculiar sense ; 
in the ultimate there is no divorce between them. This 
relation, however, cannot be easily comprehended unless 
one is familiar wth the fundamental characteristics of the 
Indian mind. Indeed it would be far more true to say that 
what is to be realised is the absence of any relation, for 
relation involves diversity, the Real being the absolute 
aspect of Dharma, its empirical aspect having only provi- 
sional reality and validity. Both the conceptions of 
Dharma as the Absolute Being immanent in the Empirical 
realising or fulfilling itself into a Universe, and of the 
Empirical reaching its completion in the Absolute through 
progressive achievement are perhaps foreign to the Indian 
mind. Deussen is perfectly right in saying that “Moral 
transformation remained foreign to Indian thought.” The 
Transcendental Good is to be attained by passing beyond 
morality. Empirical Dharma does not complete itself in 
the Absolute Dharma. We have no idea of the moral 


^ Refer to Prof. V. G. Paranjpe’s interesting" article in the 
Fergusson College Magazine, on Was there a Manava-dharma- 
Sutra? 
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transformation of the imperfect to the perfect. The realm 
of morality or Empirical Dharma must, shall we say, 
annihilate itself to give way to the Absolute. If the etliico- 
spiritual ideal of deliverance or Moksha is to be achieved 
through the sharing of life and experience with others, 
fellow-seekers in the Great Quest, it would imply that the 
individual cannot isolate himself from the rest of the 
Universe. Ethics, instead of aiming at psychological pre- 
paredness by philosophical detachment, for the Final 
End, will be a continuous hungering after virtue and 
Righteousness, the Supreme End, in that -case, not placed 
in some remote, unreachable far realm, but itself being the 
consummation of progressive fulfilment of our moral and 
social ideals. In other words, the End will be the complete 
embodiment of that Purpose of which we are the incom- 
plete expressions so far ; the finite would then grow into 
the infinite, shorn of its limiting nature. This would b.e 
the true realisation of individuality. Our inner melody 
would then break out into the Song Eternal, having at 
last touched the key that would tune it with the Infinite. 
It would be the stage of the most perfect realisation of 
the Good, the Perfect and the Beautiful, of our social 
moral ideals ; not the stage when morality is transcended, 
but when morality fulfils itself. 

This view involves the idea that the Supreme Good, 
which is our End, is itself also that which is morally the 
most perfect. The ideals of morality and our idea of the 
ultimate End cannot be isolated from each other. P^ver}' 
judgment we make of our Final aim must be a moral judg- 
ment and every effort towards it must be its ethical em- 
bodiment. The ideal moral judgment, moreover, “implies 
a conception of the ideal good for society as a whole. 
We ought to aim, not only at perfection, for ourselves 
but for others as well. True moral life will, in other 


* Rashdall: The Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 96. 
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words, not merely aim at the individual’s good, but would 
seek to promote the general good. No man can be a law 
unto himself. He must, in the words of Kant’s categorical 
imperative, “act as a member of a kingdom of ends.’’ 
He must so act that he would treat every human being 
as of equal intrinsic value ; no one would realise his own 
good unless he would also seek to promote the good of 
others. Morality is essentially rooted in the idea of value, 
which would only find its meaning by breaking the con- 
fines of one’s private seeking so that it shall be sublimated 
into a quest for the true social good. All particular ends 
or hypothetical imperatives, as Kant calls them, must be 
subordinated to the Supreme End which would seek to 
realise the Ideal Society. It would be nothing short of 
taking upon ourselves the burden of the Cross. It is only 
by losing our life that we shall find it. 

Self-renunciation or self-sacrifice is, therefore, the first 
condition to self-realisation. Individuality can only be 
perfected by its projection into something beyond itself. 
A man is more of an individual the more he seeks to 
realise the ideal society. “The good, conceived as self- 
realisation,’’ as James Seth truly observes, “is a social, 
not an egoistic good.’’^ 

Unfortunately, in the whole conception of Dharma, 
both as the good and the means to prepare oneself for the 
realisation of that good, we have no idea at all of this 
view. The aim of empirical Dharma is merely to help the 
individual to attain Chitta-Suddhi or self-purification, the 
inward expression of objective morality. We are of course 
not arguing against true inwardness. “Real justice”, 
according to Plato, says Nettleship, “means not the mere 
doing of one’s own business in the state, but such outward 
doing of one’s own business as is an expression of a 
corresponding mode of action within the soul ; if the out- 

1 Essays in Ethics and Religion, p. i68. 
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ward action is really just, it means that the soul is just 
within, that like a just state the whole soul and the several 
parts of it perform their proper functions in relation to 
one another.” The principles of conduct must be deeply 
rooted in the facts of one’s inner life. What we are em- 
phatically protesting against is the cleavage that has been 
created between the inner life and the rest of existence. 
The doctrine of detachment is certainly anti-social in 
nature. The ideal of life must be sought for in life as 
a whole, in the duties of everyday life, in our family rela- 
tionships, in our obligations as members of a 'common- 
wealth. 

iBut this is impossible so long as life is looked upon 
as evil ; so long as freedom is understood to be the break- 
ing away from the bonds of empirical existence, so long as 
we are supposed to be held in bondage. The release from 
bandha or bondage lies through the negation of experience 
and cessation of Karma. Freedom, therefore, cannot be 
anything positive, it is devoid of any content ; it is trans- 
cendental. 

This is inevitable, as we have seen, when God is con- 
ceived of as He is in Indian Philosophy. He must be 
brought into positive organic relation with the world. It 
is only then that we can live this life, Here and Now, to 
the full. So long as we imagine that the Transcendental 
Good can be attained only through the severance of the 
ties that link us as members of this world, so long we 
look upon this world with extreme suspicion. We cannot 
but look upon wife, children and friends as distractions 
that tempt us away from the path that would lead to 
Moksha. How can we have real zest in life unless we place 
our trust in it ! 

In other words, Hindu ethics does not provide any 
place for society. That ethics is essentially individualistic, 
and so has no idea of social values. Personality is not con- 
ceived to be the flowering of the individual in his realising 
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organic communion with Humanity and with God. It is 
on the other hand an elusive and hence impossible quest at 
trying to know the monadic Atman. In all the various 
descriptions of dharma, we do not get anywhere the con- 
ception of positive social service. This is impossible in 
an ethic which denies all value and reality to life. The 
Self alone is held to be true ; "everything else is of evil".^ 
And so all endeavour is towards realising this Self. Ethi- 
cal discipline has no reference to Social Ends, but only to 
Chiiha-suddhi or purification of the mind. Almost all the 
duties that we have noted above aim at the attainment of 
the individual’s perfection. In other words if the use of 
the expression be permitted, we might say that these 
duties are self-regarding. The individual is anxious for his 
own salvation, and, as Macdonell has truly observed, 
"there is consequently little scope for the development 
of other-regarding virtues.’’* The emphasis is on the 
self, on the individual attaining self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence. The idea of self-autonomy, therefore, is the 
fundamental basis of Hindu ethics. "No man can help 
another in the attainment of his end ; just as he cannot 
reap what another has sown so also he cannot help an- 
other to his fruition.’’* This theory is the result of the 
doctrine of Karma that we have examined already. And 
the Law of karma is essentially individualistic. 

And yet, in the whole .scheme of life that Dharma rules 
there is no place really for the individual. The doctrine of 
self-realisation need not be necessarily individualistic. The 
more the man may realise his true individuality the more 
he denies himself and dedicates his life for the service of 
his brother and neighbour. This is the key note of the 
teachings of the great master minds of the west beginning 


* Brihad Upa., Ill, 5 Brahmana. 

* Lectures on Comparative Religion, p. 67. 

* S. K. Maitra : Ethics of the Hindus, p. g. 
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Jie has to conform to it without criticism. His duties are 
the duties of the station into which he is born. His place 
in the social organism is clearly defined for him, but not 
by any human agency. It is the inexorable Law of Karma 
that has determined the particular form and nature of his 
birth. If he is fortunate in being born a Brahmin that is 
due to his good action in the past. If he is born a Sudra 
or a Chandala, it is so because of his evil action in a past 
life. He ought not to complain and struggle against des- 
tiny. If in the present life he scrupulously adheres to 
and performs the actions prescribed for him, he may hope 
to secure a better birth in the next life. He has no choice, 
therefore, to chose his own duties. The whole functional 
S5rstem of society or “Dharma” rests on prescription and 
authority — not human authority, but scriptural, and so 
divine. The individual is told what actions are right and 
wrong ; and penances are ordained for purification if there 
is any transgression. But why the actions are right or 
wrong is not open to discussion.^ Indian Ethics does not 
concern itself with questions of value. Right and wrong 
are not moral estimates as we would understand them, in 
the modern sense. Right action refers only to prescriptive 
observance and rituality correctness.® We are mis- 
taken if we read any social significance in the call to action 
wherever we find it in Hindu thought. Karma Kanda is 
devoid of true morality ; for the works enjoined are in fact 
often emphatically anti-social. And in all, the blight of 
passivity remains. Man must blindly follow even in mat- 
ters that pertain to the ultimate end. It is held that autho- 


1 “How can those born in that order, who follow the practices 
of that order and that have their refuge in them, censure those 
duties? If indeed those duties be censurable, then why should 
not the supreme ordainer be blamed? Santi Parva-y Ch. X, 19. 

* “Whatever system of rules is prescribed in this world to 
follow it is good; this has been celebrated from ancient times”. — 
Anugita, Ch. XXX. 
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rity must be self- valid ; and only the Vedas therefore are 
authoritative. In this scriptural authority there can be no 
place for the individual’s conscience ; no true self-auto- 
nomy. We read of the famous reproof of Gargi by Yajn'a- 
valkya, when she tried to ask him questions about Brah- 
man. “O Gargi, do not ask too much lest thy head should 
fall off. Thou askest too much about a deity about which 
we are not to ask too much.”^ Even Sankara insists 
upon scriptural authority, for, Dharma is for him a matter 
of prescription. The Vedas have been held to be infallible 
by almost every section of Orthodox Hindu thought. 
In other words the function of the scriptures is not to 
enlighten the individual’s conscience, but to supersede it. 
Ethical conduct is not that which finds its sanction inher- 
ing in the man’s conscience, but that which is guided by 
an external factor which he has to accept. Thus, we have 
mere rules and regulations instead of principles, a 
mechanical instead of a spiritual morality. We do not 
exaggerate in the least if we state that even in the empiri- 
cal sense the individual is practically ignored His action 
is not the response to, the promptings and dictates of his 
conscience, and he must subordinate his judgment, if he 
has any, to scriptural authority.® But what scriptural 
authority itself is, he has nq direct means of knowing. It is 
the priest who interprets. In the last analysis, therefore, 
“Dharma” is practically reduced to sacerdotalism. 

And sacerdotalism means, in fact, the spiritual and 
social superiority of the Brahman class. This is especially 
to be noted in the regulations of Varna Dharma. On 
a- future occasion we shall discuss Varna Dharma 


. ^ Brihad Upa., Ill, 6 , i. 

* “When any doubt arises regarding what should be done, 
it should be settled by the injunctions- of the scriptures which tend 
persons versed in Vedic scriptures or three' of those who frequently 
recite them may declare”. Santi Parva, Ch. XXXVII, 21. 
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from the point of view of social justice. Here we shall 
onlj' remark that the hierarchal idea involved in Varna 
Hl.nrma means the dejrradation of the lower castes, the 
fnrmhcr.s of which seem to be most reluctantlv recognised 

• o 

as human beintjs at all. And when we have invidious dis- 
til, ctions between caste and caste, we can never have a 
social order which is the expression of spiritual harmony. 
It would indeed be ironical to characterise Varna Dharma 
as social, as .some writers have done. In our view it is 
purely narrow and sectional. 

.And the idea of Varna has acted as a freezing influence 
oa social virtues ; it has dismembered society into in- 
iViimerablc little groups, divided by insurmountable bar- 
riers. Thus, Varna Dharma precludes the idea of a 
common life to be lived by humanity at large. 'I'd limit 
the ideal is to mutilate it. 

The Sadharana Dharma, again, cannot be understood 
as being social in nature, simply because the duties are 
supposed to be universally applicable. It only means that 
these duties should be observed by all, irrespective of 
caste. They have no reference to man’s relation, in a 
positive sense, to his neighbour, and so do not point to 
any ends realisable by him as the member of the human 
society. 

We come to the crux of the problem when v/e try to 
undersitind the significance of Ashrama Dharma. The life 
of man is divided into four stages, that of the Brahma- 
charin, the Grihastha, the Vanaprastha and the Parivra- 
jaka. Detailed regulations are laid down which deter- 
mine and rule the kind of life to be lived in these four 
periods. The one peculiarity of this scheme which, in our 
opinion, vitiates the whole ordering of life as such, is 
that these four stages are not natural divisions of life, 
in the sense that each one stage prepares for and imper- 
ceptibly leads into the next. In fact we can see the hiatus 
separating one stage from the other. The discipline of the 
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Brahmacharya stage does not point to its own fulfilnient 
in the stage that follows. In the Vanaprastha stage no 
part of the experience that the man acquires during the 
household stage has any significance. The homelesS life 
can have no affinity with the home life. And it is olily 
in the homeless condition that the limiting factors like 
caste etc. could be got over. And in this, as we liad 
remarked elsewhere, the practice of Buddhism is also tljat 
of Hinduism (of course using the two terms in a v^ 
vague sense as exclusive of each other, for as we pointed 
out it is very difficult to prove that there were two differ^t 
religions as such). Buddha says {Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya-Pitaka, JX, i, 4 quoted by R. Pick) : “just as 
the great rivers, such as the Ganga, the Zamuna, the 
Aciravati, the Sarabhu and the Nahi, when they pour 
their waters into the great ocean, lose their names and 
origins and become the great ocean, precisely so, 0 
monks do these four castes, the Kshatriya, the Brahmana, 
the Vaisya and the Sudra, when they pass according to 
the doctrines and prescriptions of those who have attained 
perfection, from home to homelessness lose their names 
and origins and take from here onward the name Samana 
attaching to the son of Sakya.” Worldly ties are bonds 
(bandha) that condemn man to Going and Coming. We 
are, indeed, aware that most often the Grihastha life is 
spoken of as the most important. This should not mislead 
us to conclude that a life of domesticity is looked upon 
as valuable in itself ; or that man's End can be realisable 
in and through it. The importance attached to the house- 
‘hold stage can be simply explained by a reference to other 
ideas that are inseparably associated with the Hindu 
mind. The most significant of these as we have seen is 
that which demands male offspring, a “Putra” to continue 
the domestic religion and offer libations to Gods, Rishis 
and Pitris. Once the continuity of the household worship 
is insured, then the Grihastha is enjoined to renounce 
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no fellow-creatures, no humanity apart from the self. 
Social service, indeed, becomes a mockery, for there are 
no social Reality and social values. Man’s true end is to 
realise his own self. Emancipation or Moksha is the 
attainment of his own salvation. This Doctrine of Libera- 
tion is essentially selfish, each to shift for himself. He 
need not think of others and work for them, for there are 
no “others” at all. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the whole of 
Dharma in its Varna, Asrama and Sadharana aspects, 
etc., is individualistic in its nature. But this, let it be 
noted, only in its empirical manifestation, as relating to 
the realm of works and moral conduct. Even here, how- 
ever, it is individualistic in a peculiar sense ; only so far 
as the Sadharana-marga is concerned. The individual him- 
self, as we have seen, has no choice. In Varna, and to a 
less extent in Asrama aspects of the ordering of life, his 
place and duty are determined fqr him, and this factor 
which determines is Authority. 

And if we try to grasp the significance of the value 
and destiny of the human soul, we will realise that 
Dharma, in its non-empirical aspect is essentially related 
to Dharma in its empirical manifestation. There is no 
individual and so no individuality to be merged in a Trans- 
cendental Absolute. The End is not the complete reali.sa- 
tion of One’s Personality in the communion with God. 
There is the hiatus between Karma and Jnana which can 
never be overcome. Karma which refers to the common 
life can never help the individual to the knowledge which 
takes him to the transcendental goal. There is no pos- 
sible link between the realms of Action and Being, and so 
Ethics does not aim at the perfection of the Here and 
Now. There is no hope that this world can be turned 
to account, so long as its reality is not recognised. The 
function of the ethical scheme of Dharma is purely nega- 
tiv'e ; it only prepares the individual through the di-sei- 
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pline of chitia-stiddhi. to pass over to the stage where 
ethics has no further place. The Transcendental Good or 
Moksha is a negation of all experience and life ; it is the 
transcendence of empirical relationships, not their fulfil- 
ment in perfection and virtue. No merit or demerit 
acquired through the observance of Dharma can be car- 
ried over into the ultimate stage. Thus the Here and Now 
has no organic relation to the Hereafter. The life, Here 
and Now, has no meaning in reference to the Hereafter. 
All Dharma that relates to the Here and Now is only- 
negative as it prepares only the psychological attitude for 
the ultimate where Dharma is itself transcended. There 
is no idea of a progressive fulfilment of the Spirit, through 
Love and Service, so that Life will be the consummation 
of the devout prayer “Thy kingdom come**. Service of 
Man is not conceived of as at least a partial expression 
of the service or worship of God. This world through 
the realisation of moral ideals will not become the King- 
dom of Righteousness and Love ; the perfection of our 
ideals of the Just, the Noble, and the Beautiful. Dharma, 
in other words, does not aim at a Divine Harmony which 
shall rule Life in all its parts. It is negative, inasmuch 
as it points to a discipline which seeks a way of escape 
from life altogether ; it is negative because in the ultimate 
it is not a fulfilment but a negation of itself. 

In the last analysis we are forced to hold that the two 
aspects of Dharma, the Absolute and the Empirical can- 
not be divorced from each other though a hiatus is 
assumed between them. The idea that would give us the 
clue to link these two aspects is the motive to religious 
life. In the metaphysical aspect Dharma referred to the 
principle underlying the universe taken as a whole. 
“Dharma**, says R. Tagore,^ “Is the innermost nature, 


^ Sadhaim, p. 74 (Indian Edition), It is in this sense that 
Montesquieu uses the term “Law”. He says "Laws in their most 
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the essence, the implicit truth, of. all things. Dharma is 
the ultimate purpose that .is working in our self”. But 
we do not know how far Tagore is right here in interpret- 
ing for us the thought qf our ancients. We would certainly 
agree with him when he says that “the true striving, in 
the quest of truth, of Dharma consists not in the neglect 
of action but in the effort to attune it closer and closer to 
the eternal harmony.”' The ideal of Dharma. if it is to 
be of living interest to us, must be revisualised so that 
it shall serve for the formulation of true spiritual life ; then 
only can we identify it with the Goal of our Eternal Quest. 
But so long as we assume a hiatus between our End 
and our Life, so long as Dharma in its Empirical aspect 
would refer as it did to our fathers to the Marga or disci- 
pline necessary to prepare us for the Transcendental Goal, 
this Ultimate End is not a fulfilment of our life, but its 
transcendence. But of this End itself nothing positive 
can be known, because thought cannot reach it, we might 
almost say, is incapable of reaching it. No predication is 
possible. Ethical discipline has its significance, therefore, 
only so far as it prepares man for self-purification and 
philosophical detachment. The great service that Ethics 
should render is obligingly to decree its own disappear- 
ance in the end. And this peculiar view is due to the 
insistence of the doctrine of Karma which refuses to take 
any notice of vicarious punishment or suffering and insists 
that no other can help any one in the realisation of the 
spiritual life. But in both aspects of Dharma the individual 
has no real significance. The individual must have an 
individuality even if in the end he is to transcend it. The 
absolute conception of Dharma does not give us any war- 


general signification, are the necessary relations arising from the 
nature df things ” — Spirit of the Laws: Bk. I. 

^ Sadhana, p. 128 (Indian Edition). 
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rant to hold that it is constituted of a Unity amid diversity. 
It is a bare identity in which individuality finds no place. 

And even in the Empirical sphere, which at first sight 
appears to favour Self-autonomy, we indeed recognise 
that this Self-autonomy does not refer to the positive 
freedom of the individual so that he has the choice and 
the will to live according to his ideals,. Freedom, if it 
should have any social and moral bearing must involve 
the idea that the individual should have the permission 
and capacity, not only to work out his own selfish salva- 
tion, but the salvation of others as well by sharing their 
burden and experience. In other words, freedom can only 
be itself if it finds self-expression in positive social service. 
But these notions, as we have seen, are completely out of 
place so far as India is concerned. The individual who is 
supposed to be autonomous in a spiritual sense, is never- 
theless to be led by an authoritv'^ which is outside of him- 
self. His place or station in life is definitely fixed for him 
by society. If he tries to abandon duties incumbent on him 
as a member of the particular Varna etc. into which he 
happens to be placed, then society in its coercive aspect, 
brings him round to a proper sense of his Dharma. 
Dharma, in other words, in the last analysis, is Swa- 
dharma. 

And society, in its coercive aspect, is the State as re- 
presented by the king. The End of the state is to maintain 
Dharma, — ^the Absolute and the Empirical. As we have 
already said, the two senses of Dharma are closely con- 
nected. K. V. R. Aiyangar points out that “to make law 
in its wider sense, all its legislative authority had to be 
guided and controlled by the existence of law as an 
ideal. And, as we have seen, in its empirical aspect the 
law as the ideal has reference to the preparedness of man 
for the final or non-empirical aspect which is the state of 


^ Ancient Indian Polity, p. 64. 
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emancipation or Moksha. Dharma is the means to the 
realisation of salvation, and as the ideal it is the supreme 
principle underlying, the Universe. It is the operative 
criticism of all the institutions that form the Indian Polity. 
It is the sanction for and justification of the State. “The 
State upholds it for its nature which helps the State to 
realise some truth or part of it within its jurisdiction.”^ 
And there is a reciprocal relation that subsists between 
the State and Dharma. On the one hand, it is stated that 
it is Dharma that preserves the kingdom, while on the 
other hand the main justification and function of the king 
is the protection of Dharma. The institutions of the social 
order are the embodiments of Dharma, and the State 
being a centre of society is to preserve and advance the 
normative principles underlying the body-politic. The 
End of the State is to maintain and advance Dharma. 

But this End of the State is, however, not a pofjitive 
and active embodiment of a creative quest. It is merely 
negative. That is why its function is primarily what Green 
and Bosanquet speak of as the “hindrance of hindrances”. 
It is to see that the individual is not molested in the 
observance of his Dharma. The State seeks to protect 
him in the performance of his duties. Or, as Dr. Bhandar- 
kar puts it,® “the least that the king was expected to do” 
was “to grant Yoga Kshema”. To express the idea in 
modern language, the State was to ensure security against 
external foes and internal dissensions. We shall see later 
how the State set to detect, pursue, and destroy all those 
who were a danger to its internal and external security. 
From this point of view the State does not rise much 
higher than the police conception. We do not suggest that 
this was the only End the Ancient Indian State subserved. 


^ J. N. C. Ganguly : Art. in Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
Ib P- 575 . 1926. 

2 Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 181. 
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It did much to promote culture. But we do maintain 
that whenever the Indian theorists themselves have 
sought to formulate grounds for political obligation they 
have always based the claims of the .State to the allegiance 
of the people on the protection offered to them. This 
protection, moreover, has an end in view. It is not the 
mere security which is obtained by the maintenance of 
law and order. If it were so, we would be justified in 
characterising the Indian state as a Legal or “Police- 
State”.’ The protection has this end in view, that it seeks 
to further and promote Dharma. The Sentient Order, 
we have seen, is supposed to be the embodiment of 
Dharma. In other words, Dharma, or the eternal principle 
underlying the Universe, in its empirical manifestation, 
is the social order or structure that we have, known as 
the Varnashram. And these two concepts are “so closely 
related to each other that we cannot conceive of the 
one without the other”.® And when we say that the 
End of the State is to maintain Dharma, we mean that 
the two aspects of Dharma, as the Norm and the social 
fact, would be mere empty concepts, so long as the Danda 
of the king does not help them to manifest themselves 
in this world of senses.”* 

But as we have said the End of the Indian State is 
negative. The State sought to remove obstacles m the 
way of Dharma. And the method it used in the prevention 
of wrong, and the enforcement of Dharma was Force, as 
represented by Danda or the “Rod of Chastisement.” 
When we come to consider the grounds for political 
obligations, in a future chapter, we shall note that though, 
the method used by the State was force, its basis, how- 


’ cf. P. Banerjea: Public Adm. in Anc. Ind., pp. 39-40. 

* Ajit Kumar Sen: Studies in Hindu Political Thought, p. 115. 
® Ibid., p. 1 1 5. 
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•ever, was not force. Here we shall observe that the End 
of the State, that of affording protection by the removal 
of hindrances, need not necessarily be exclusively nega- 
tive. “It is not possible to distinguish,” as James Seth 
truly observes, “the removal of obstacles from the provi- 
sion of opportunities, and the State may encourage as 
well as compel. ’ ’ ^ And the State could enable its members 
to live ‘ ‘a life perfect and complete in itself, ’ ’ as Aristotle 
visualised the End of the State, by providing opportu- 
nities, and, above all, by fostering the proper “ethos”. 
This positive object would be achieved when the State 
tries to reflect in every aspect of institutional life, the 
spirit of the End which it seeks to serve. If, for instance, 
the End of the State is conceived to be ‘ ‘good life’ ’ , as 
both Aristotle and Plato insist, and as also many modern 
political philosophers insist, it is possible, through a 
proper system of education, in the large sense that the 
Greeks used the term, to enable the citizens to attain to 
•such a life. We are aware that we are here attributing to 
the State a moral influence which some, of our modern 
thinkers are chary of admitting. In our opinion, we cannot 
relegate the State to a corner by looking upon it as merely 
■one association among others. We shall return later to 
the consideration of the interesting problem raised here. 
At any rate, we are in a position definitely to assert that 
to the Indian, the State, as represented by the monarch 
was really a great influence. As we shall see presently, 
the king is looked upon as the maker of his age. This 
has important bearings on the concept of Dharma. 

All this, however, is not due to any direct and positive 
•contribution which the State makes towards the life of 
its citizens. The State, in Indian thought, is not the 
symbol of the idea of a co-operative endeavour, and its 
End is not the “Best Life” as we would understand it. 


1 Essays in Ethics and Religion, p.. 172. 
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This is inevitable when certain fundamental ideas are 
assumed as they are in Indian Thought. The "Best Life" 
as the Supreme Good or End cannot be lived so long as 
there is no concejilion of human values, the intrinsic 
worth of personality, and above all, so long as the empiri- 
cal life itself is brushed aside as an obstacle and a burden. 
As we have elsewhere said, in a view of life which insists 
that Existence is mere "Appearance", or "lapse" from 
an ideally perfect state, and so all endeavour should be 
directed towards recognising our mistaken interest in this 
world of relationships, and we should seek the way of es- 
cape from life altogether, in such a view the values them- 
selves, if at all there is any idea of them are "appearance". 
Such an attitude can never lead to a life of service and co- 
operative endeavour. Service and co-operation are impos- 
sible when the reality of the Social Order and Human 
Relationships is itself not recognised. There can be no zest 
in living. The blighting thought recurs ever and again that 
this world is an inn. "Our union here with wives and kins- 
men and well-wishers is like that of travellers at an inn in 
ihe road" ;* "a thousand sorts of relationships" are made, 
such as mother, father, son, wife, brother and friend, 
but the chilling doubt gnaws at our mind : "In truth, 
however, whose are they and whose are we?"“ for, all 
the while the world is sinking in the deep ocean of Time 
and "Life and its surroundings are always revolving like 
a wheel and the companionship of those who are dear 
is only for the time being."® Consolation can only be 
gained by the realisation of the transitoriness of existence 
and the true nature of ourselves. Verily the Self is all this 
that, through ignorance, we have tried to differentiate as 


^ Santi Parva, Chapter XXVIII (Dutt’s Edn.). cf. Omar 
Khayyam Rubiyat. 

2 Ibid., Chapter XXVIII (Dutt’s Edn.). 

2 Ibid., Chapter XXVIII (Dutt’s Edn.). 
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husband, wife, sons, creatures, etc. “When the Self has 
been seen, heard, perceived, and known, then all this is 
known. But really, there is no knowei* and the object 
to be perceived. All our empirical predications are true 
only “when there is, as it were, duality.” The Self, 
therefore, is not to, be comprehended by the affirmative 
process of taking in every manifestation around us as 
revealing something of Reality. If it were so, we could 
at least look upon the world and Life as existing in God. 
The Universe is not beside or apart from God, but im- 
manent in Him, partaking something of His Reality. 
Therefore, we would not turn away with a sigh of despair 
that life is transitory, unsubstantial and evil. If we find 
defects, they are remediable defects. In truth, we are 
eternally progressing towards perfection. “An imperfec- 
tion which is not all imperfection, but which has perfection 
for its ideal,” as Tagore profoundly observes, “must go 
through a perpetual realisation.”* And so the direction 
of Humanity is towards the “Good”. Life, therefore, is 
not evil. “Existence itself is here to prove that it cannot 
be an evil.”* In our opinion, there is no absolute evil. 
If evil is absolute, indeed, it could not harm us at all. Evil 
is that which falls short of our ideal of Good. What is 
imperfect and finite in our nature and life, is what we 
look upon as evil. But imperfection is not the negation 
of perfection, but only a partial or incomplete embodi- 
ment of the Perfect. The finite is not the denial of the 
Infinite, but only its limitation. There is no hiatus, and the 
dividing line cannot be drawn, for no line can be distin- 
guished. The Finite and the Imperfect imperceptibly grow 
and shade into the Infinite and the Perfect. And thus is 
the eternal life-process. 


’ Briltad Upa., IV, 5, 6. 

* Sadhana, p. 53 (Ind. £dn.). 
’ IHd., p. 33 (Ind. Edn.). 
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But this view that we are advocating implies the belief 
in the perfectability of this life, here and now, by seeking 
to concentrate God in our midst, in all our actions. Our 
home could be made His home, and our work could be 
transformed into His work. Our End is not a transcen- 
dental End, which can only be reached by abstraction 
from this our life of relationships into a dreamy universe 
of imagination, which is supposed to be behind and be- 
yond all this “Appearance”. “No, in the very heart of 
our activities, we are seeking for our End.” “We are 
crying for the across even where we stand.”* This shore 
and the other shore to which we wish to be carried across, 
are one and the same in God. “Here rolls the sea and 
even here lies the other shore waiting to be reached.”® 

This is not the traditional Indian view, though Tagore, 
in liis book, tries to make it such. The quest after 
reality takes man away from life, it is held that through 
the transient the Immortal Seat cannot be gained. The 
Reality cannot even be comprehended. It can be des- 
cribed only by Neii, Neti. This is not childish petul- 
ance, as Tagore imagines it is the reasoned conclusion 
of a subtle philosopher like Yajnavalkya, and many others 
besides. It is the metaphysical formulation of Reality 
as conceived apart from this our life and world. And the 
End therefore of all human effort is to realise the only 
reality in the Self, which is gained by turning the gaze 
inward. To look forward, or outward, is to “fall into 
the snare of widespread death”.* The doctrine of salva- 
tion is the emancipating knowledge of the Atman. 

But this Self is non-social. It is a monadic Being, a 
thing-in-itself. It exists in itself and by itself, and is un- 

‘ Sadhana, p. 162 (Ind. Edn.). 

* Ibid., p. 164 (Ind. Edn.). 

* “Like a child dissatisfied with its dolls, our heart cries, 
not this, not this” — Ibid., p. 162. 

* Katha Upa., H, 4, 2. 
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lirawing from outward senses and relationships, just as the 
tortoise draws in its limbs. 

And the whole scheme of Dharma, as we have seen, 
lays its emphasis on Self-autonomy. In the duties to be 

society. What \vc begin with must be a whole within which self 
and world, myself and otherself, become gradually discriminated. 
And as we develop, there is still a sense in which we arc the 
whole within which we make the distinctions of subjects and 
objects of my.sclf and other.self." H. J. Paton: The Good Will, 
P- 303- 

Harold Laski, however, posits that the ultimate fact of human 
experience is that "each of us is ultimately different from our 
fellows”. According to him the individual is real to himself “not 
by reason of the contacts he shares with others” but on account 
of the “one unique thing that separates him from the rest of 
society”. “His true self is the self that is isolated from his fellows 
and contributes the fruit of isolated meditation to the common 
good which, collectively, they seek to bring into being”. Laski 
does not, however, tell us how in isolation the “common good” 
can be brought into being. “Man is a one among many, obstinate- 
ly refusing reduction to unity. His separateness, his isolation are 
indefeasible; indeed, they are so ultimate that they are the basis 
out of which his civic obligations are builded. He cannot abandon 
the consequences of his isolation which arc, broadly speaking, that 
his experience is private and the will built out of that experience 
personal to himself. If he surrenders it to others, he surrenders 
his personality”. {Liberty in the Modern State, pp. 20-31.) 
The view thus expressed by Laski contains a profound truth, for 
as Sir Henry Jones has truly said, “Privacy and exclusiveness are 
evident characteristics of personality”. {The Principles of Citi- 
zenship, p. 58.) .And as a person has an excluding personality 
‘Whatever forces, whether of the physical or of the human 
world, play around it and beat upon it, like tlie waves of the 
ocean on a rock-bound coast, the “self” is still a sacred realm 
whose very existence depends upon its securit}' against intrusion.’ 
(Pringle-Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 216-iS). 
But we may yet say that if a person “excludes”, he cannot 
“isolate”. If the self is “the most exclusive and impervious of 
all that we know”, it is also “potentially the most comprehen- 
sive”. It is always the centre, the owner, the user of a world; 
and he is the most fully and truly a person whose world is jvidest 
and richest”. (Sir Henry Jones: The Principles of Citizenship, 
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performed and the virtues to be practised, there are no 
positive elements. There is no idea of co-operation, of 
the sharing of experience, sq that life itself could become 

p. 6i.) Man, in other words, is measured by his world. 
His self is the centre, the focus, the life of a wider world. 
“The Self”, as Bosanquet tells us, “is what it includes”. {The 
Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 325.) We shall have to 
maintain, therefore, that “exclusion” or “privacy” is “a miser- 
able half-truth”. (Sir Henry Jones: The Principles of Citizen- 
ship, p. 65.) Everything depends on our view of personality, 
and we shall realise that the freedom of isolation is impotence and 
slavery. It is the suppression of personality. For, when we attempt 
to investig’ate the personality of the individual citizen, we find 
that its ingredient elements are due to the State and to its mani- 
fold institutions. Every shred and element of his personality are 
“derived from the State, in which he has. been nurtured;” “he 
grows with his world, his mind fills and orders itself; and when 
he can separate himself from that world, and know himself apart 
from it, then by that time his self, the object of his self- 
consciousness, is penetrated, infected, characterised by the 
existence of others. Its content implies in every fibre relations of 
community. He learns, or already perhaps has learnt, to speak, 
and here he appropriates the common heritage of his race, the 
tongue that he makes his own is his country’s language, it is 
(or it should be) the same that others speak, and it carries 
into his mind the ideas and sentiments of the race (over this I 
need not stay), and stamps them indelibly. He grows up in an 
atmosphere of example and general custom, his life widens out 
from little world to other and higher worlds, and he apprehends 
through successive stations the whole in which he lives, and m 
which he has lived. Is he now to try and develop his ‘indivi- 
duality’, his self which is not the same as other selves? Where 
is it? What is it? Where can he find it? The soul within him is 
saturated, is filled, is qualified by, it has assimilated, has got 
its substance, has built itself up from, it is one and the same life 
with the universal life, and if he turns against this he turns 
against himself ; if he thrust it from him, he tears his own vitals ; 
if he attacks it, he sets his weapon against his own heart. He 
has found his life in the life of the whole, he lives that in himself, 
‘he is a pulse-beat of the whole system, and himself the whole 
system.’ ” Bradley: Ethical Studies, p. 172. See also Sir Henry 
Jones: The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, p. 48 ff. 
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a Corporate Quest. In the whole discipline which seeks 
to attain Chiiia-Svddhi or “self-purification”, what is 
aimed at is psychological aloofness. And so the ideal of 
Dharma is non-social, and hence, non-ethical. The abso- 
lute concept of Dharma is beyond right and wrong, good 
and evil. The empirical concept of Dharma is thoroughly 
.saturated with the idea of self-sufficiency and so of self- 
autonomy. Though the ideal is the transcendence of indi- 
viduality in the ultimate, or absolute state, some sort of 
individuality seems to be provisionally conceded in the 
empirical state ; but an individuality which is thoroughly 
non-social, non-ethical and so non-moral. We have raised 
the question, elsewhere, of how it is impossible to 
conceive the merging of individuality into the state of 
Moksha or Nirvana, without first positing an individuality 
to be so absorbed. We dd not exaggerate in the least if 
we say that the Indian ideal is the negation of indivi- 
duality, and so of the intrinsic worth of Personality and 
Human Values. So, it is in a limited sense, as applying 
to sentient facts, that we say that the Indian conception of 
Dharma, and so of Life, is individualistic. Moreover, 
whenever we talk of Dharma what is really meant is 
“Swadharma”. This view is bound to last so long as the 
Doctrine of Karma has its hold upon the consciousness 
of the people. And this doctrine of Karma (allied \vith 
that of Samsara) is closely connected with another idea 
which has no less influenced the life of our country, and 
which means again the denial of true individuality. And 
this is the presumption that the Social Order itself is 
unalterable. The individual who is supposed to be autono- 
mous and “self-regarding”, a being-in-himself, whose 
acts affect nobody but himself, and who cannot share in 
the experience of others, has nevertheless to conform to 
the duties of his station in life. The Indian society has 
always been “governed by strict traditional morality or 
caste-rules.” The dire consequences of the infringement 
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of these regulations would be the opening of the flood- 
gates of social chaos. The State has therefore to keep 
a constant vigil to see that nobody would be cither lax or 
negligent of his Dharma. 

But this concept of Dharma, individualistic in nature, 
and because of that, has a plural application. What is 
dharma to a particular Order or caste is not dharma to 
another. The State is to keep the various Orders, castes 
etc. in the performance of their particular dharma. 'Flic 
principle underlying the doctrine of Swadharma is tha: 
“man secures happiness in both the worlds by doing his 
own duty.” If on the other hand, he were to give up his 
own duty and take up another's, his whole work is turned 
into adharma. We are not informed why a man cannot 
lake to other forms of conduct except those prcscrihed, 
except if we should infer that one’s duties arc fixed for 
him by his birth and Karma. And it is dogmatically stated 
that “There is more happiness in doing one’s own Law 
without excellence than in doing another’s Law well. It 
is happier to die in one’s own Law ; another's Law brings 
dread,”* The same idea is also expressed by Lord 
Krishna ; “One’s duty, though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well performed.”* It is therefore impos- 
sible to speak of Dharma as a universal ideal which .seeks 
to embrace the whole of Hindu society, much less of 
mankind in general. We cannot share the view' expressed 
by S. K. Maitra that the “special feature of the Hindu 
treatment is the recognition of a list of common or tr.an>.- 
communal duties” and that in them ‘Sve have therefore 
the foundation of a universal ethics of humanity.”* Hence 
w'c cannot hold that “the idea of a common human lim. 
as he puts it, is involved in the ■whole scheme of dharma. 

‘ Kntish Upa., iti, 3, i. 

* Iihii"eivad~pitii, Chapter XVIII (p. 127 TeJang's). 

See also .^orUt Parva, 

* Ethics of the Hindus, p. 24. 
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you limit the number of those upon whom the Social Good 
is conferred the greater will be the number of persons 
whose personality is suppressed, and who would therefore 
never find satisfaction in the working of the institutions of 
the Polity. They would never feel an organic interest in 
the State unless they could identify themselves with what 
it does.^ The State must seek to give expression to their 
wants and aspirations, it must embody their ideals. 

It is amazing to find, however, amongst some of our 
modern scholars a tendency to apotheosise everything of 
the past to such a ridiculous extent that we are at a loss 
how to take the volumes of verbiage they have brought 
out in a really serious manner. “India’s constructive 
principle of social organisation’’, writes Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, “has been the co-operation of individuals in 
the group, as well as of individuals with the larger society 
and polity in and through the group life under a scheme 
of communal and personal values. And the concept of 
Varnashrama-dharma, the code of communal duties, how- 
ever corrupted by close interests, in the course of ages, 
has in its central idea proposed the subordination of ex- 
clusive group-interests to the organisation of the Dharma, 
or the ideal of man’s full comprehensive life, satisfying 
personal as well as social, material and spiritual wants on 
the basis of a social federation securing to each group and 
its members their rights as well as their duties in a uni- 
versally recognised order.’’® Dr. Radhakumud Muker- 

save where we identify ourselves with what it does. It becomes 
ourselves as it seeks to give expression to our wants and .desires. 
It exerts power over us that it may establish uniformities^ of 
behaviour which make possible the enrichment of our personality. 
It is the body of men directed towards bad end.” 

^ We shall note the philosophical implications of this idea 
further on. 

* Democracies of the East, p. loo ff. The reader will note 
one striking peculiarity of the book. Statements are made regard- 
ing ancient India without any attempt being made to substantiate 
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jee is equally vag^e in expression and representation, for 
he maintains of ancient India that “the division of castes 
Avas not quite rigid and was no bar to the free mobility of 
labour, both vertical and horizontal. Social divisions and 

economic occupations were very far from coinciding 

Thus the recognition of the dignity of all labour was a 
levelling influence promoting a social equality and brother- 
hood Avhich subdued the pride of caste.” ^ There are 
other writers, notable amongst whom are Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar and Jayaswal, Avho seem to fall in with similar 
views that they seem to have almost formed a school of 
thought in itself, — perhaps the “national” school of 
writers alluded to by Jadunath Sarkar. It is very neces- 
sary to dispel some of the false impressions given bv these 
scholars, if we Avould understand the real significance of 
our ancient Polity, the End it sought to attain, and its 
nature judged from its fruits. We have chosen the state- 
ments of Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee and Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mukerjee because they are sufficiently representa- 
tive of the rest. 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, it seems to us, is trying to 
identify Avhat he wished the Polity to have been with 
Avhat it actually^ Avas. Another statement of his might be 
considered along Avith the general characterisation noted 
above. He remarks : “The Asrama-Dharma or the Code 
of Individual Duty in India, associated Avith Varna- 
Dharma or the Communal Code, represented an eternal 


them. If the author had given any references to his authorities 
Ave could have judged how far his interpretations are valid. We 
are perhaps, simply to take the statements as they are. 

^ Local Govt, in Anc. hid., p.. 64 If. Dr. Radkumud Muker- 
jee, unlike his brother, gives copious references to his authorities 
in substantiation of his statements. Unfortunately all his refer- 
ences are one-sided and wherever he gives evidence of the opposite 
findings, he is not critical and exhaustive enough. 


26 ^ 
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code of duty of a universal character and sought to hinder 
the crystallisation of group feeling. In the Indian scheme 
no one group would enfold the individual, because of his 
multiple nature. The individual would enter into various 
group relations and use these for an expanding scale of 
communal and spiritual life.”^ Sober history will shrink 
back from such unscientific generalisations. The writer 
has not thought fit to tell us wKat he means by “an 
eternal code of duty of a universal character”, in what 
specially the universality lies, and ab^ove all, how the 
individual could enter into varied “group relations” to 
use them for an expanding scale of spiritual life. He seems 
not to have understood the significance of the doctrines of 
Swadharma and Karma. Moreover, he does not know 
that the ‘ ‘close interests’ ’ that have corrupted the concep- 
tion of Varnasrama Dharma, are not of modern origin. 
HoAvever further back we may try to trace the history of 
our social relations, close or exclusive interests seem to 
have always been there. These interests have been largely 
influenced by caste, and before the rise of caste proper, 
by that of race. Hence duties, even as early as the Vedic 
times, were already conceived in the exclusive spirit. 
They were “regarded as being owed to one’s own 
people”.* No duties were recognised towards the Non- 
Aryan Dasyus who were a “wicked and godless people. 
And the contempt which has always dominated the atti- 
tude of the higher castes towards the “despised castes , 
the Sudras and the untouchables, and the gross inequali- 
ties of the Law, will give the direct lie to the characterisa- 
tion of Indian society, either ancient or modern, as a 
“Social Federation securing to each group and its 
members their rights as well as their duties.” 1 he writer, 
evidently, does not realise that the elementary requisite 


* Democracies of the East, p. loi. 

* Principal McKenzie : Hindu Ethics, p. 9. 
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of a federation is the relative equality of the component 
elements. Moreover, it is adding insult to injury to say 
that the millions, who formed the Sudra and the depressed 
castes, possessed rights which they could enforce and 
enjoy in a “universally recognised order.” The writer, 
however, trul)'^ enough deplores that “in India the castes 
and their codes have become rigid, and the elaborate 
differentiation and seggregation have encouraged disrup- 
tive tendencies”,^ but he is not faithful to history when 
he thinks that this is so only of modern times, and that 
in the past “in India nothing was more characteristic than 
the inter-locking and overlapping of groups, the elastic 
and flexible interaction between the groups which made it 
possible for individuals to change constantly their rela- 
tions, their groups, without destroying social cohesion.”® 
This statement is a half-truth. The doctrine of Apad- 
dharma, which is valid during times of distress, does pro- 
vide for change of professions ; but this is subject to 
another powerful idea, that of caste hierarchy. Members 
belonging to the higher castes could take temporarily to 
the callings of the lower castes, and this indulgence is not 
applicable vice versa. “The more Brahmanical culture 
spread in the course of centuries”,’ writes the great 
scholar, Richard Pick,® “the more did the priestly classes 
succeed in stamping their desired psysiognomy upon the 
Indian society through their religious and social influence. 
The superiority of the Brahman caste which came gradu- 
ally into recognition and, at first, surely not without 
opposition, influenced to a great extent the further deve- 
lopment of the social condition ; it was essentially the 
prime cause of the various groups of the Indian society 
which had been formed on the lines of professions or 

^ Democracies of the Eastj p. 103. 

- Ihid., p. 102. 

® The Social Organisation in North-East India in Btiddha*s 
Time, p. 31. 
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races, modelling themselves upon the Brahmanical castes 
and so becoming what the theory had already made 
them.” Thus by the time we come to Buddhist times, 
the organisation of society had already become rigid.’ 
The Buddhist writers, “never cared in the least to contra- 
dict the caste-theory as such and thereby introduce a better 
organisation of society.” So even as early as Buddha’s 
time, the castes were “an important factor in the social 
life.” We have already said elsewhere that Buddha cannot 
be looked upon as a social reformer.® We have the con- 
currence of the eminent scholar Richard Pick who also 
says that we cannot look upon Buddha ‘ ‘as the destroyer 

of rigid limits fixed by orthodox practice The ca.stes 

continued after the spread of the Buddhist doctrine quite 
as well as before ; the social organisation in India was not 
in the least altered by Buddha’s presence.”* The differ- 
ences between the ancient caste-system and the modern 
castes should be sought for in the growth of organi§ation. 
But the essential elements of caste, such as “the customs 
relating to connubium, interdining and contact of impure 
persons,” have always been present, and it is they which 

' “No one is allowed to marry out of his own caste", writes 
Megasthenes (M’Crindle: Aticient India., p. 41) “or to exercise 
any calling or art except his own: for instance, a soldier cannot 
become a husbandman, or an artizan a philosopher”. According 
to Strabo (M'Crindle: Ancient India, p. 86) “An exception 
is made in favour of the philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed 
this privilege”, i. e. the privilege of exchanging profession or 
trade, and of following “more than one business.” Arrian s ex- 
planation is different. The general permission given to the pin n* 
sophers, or the sophists, as he calls them has no reference o 
privileges, but eligibility into that order. For he says . L 
permitted that the sophist only be from any caste.” (M Lnn e* 
.‘Iticiciif India, p. 218.) In other respects Arrian’s descrip 1 
confirms the descriptions of others. 

* “The Buddha, we may assume in point of fact, was no 
.social reformer” — Keith: Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 120-12... 

’ Social Orfrauisation, p. 32. 
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‘*set up absolute barriers”. Moreover the “confinement 
of every class within a wholly fixed profession”, (valid 
except in limes of distress) really isolated the castes from 
one another. And prcci.se rules “jrovern the mutual rela- 
tionship of the castes in its minutest detail and try to pre- 
vent their fu.sion.’” 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee, we have just noted, talks 
of social equality and brotherhood as .subsistintr in ancient 
India. I'o refute his general .statement is not a diffi- 
cult task, as he himself seems to be painfully aware of the 
imperfections in his stalcmcnl. That is why he goes on to 
note “certain notable c.xceptions to this principle of 
equality of social status.” The language in which the 
Chandalas are described justifies the remark that we have 
made elsewhere, that the members of the lower castes 
arc grudgingly recognised as human beings at all. For 
they arc called “the lowest race that go upon two feet — 
meanest men on earth.” Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee ad- 
mits, moreover, from the evidence he has, that “there is 
a substantial agreement” between Pali works and the 
Brahmanical law-books, “in respect of the trades or 
profe.ssions implying an inferior social status” ; and “the 
crafts and castes, trades and professions, on which the 
Hindu law-books impose a social stigma, are practically 
identical with those mentioned in the Buddhist books.” 
Evidently he made an absent-minded statement when he 
claimed that “the recognition of the dignity of all labour 
was a levelling influence promoting a social equalitv and 
brotherhood wliich subdued the pride of caste ’ ’ 

To talk of “Social Federation” and “Social 
Equality” in reference to the Indian Polity may 
imply ignorance of the significance of the terms 
used. The whole scheme of Dharma, as we have seen. 


* Social Organ., Pick, p. 38. 
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is based upon distinctions between man and man, and, 
group and group. The Social Order is to be composed of 
privileged castes on the one hand, and the servile castes 
on the other. And as we have observed, the general nature 
of the life prescribed by the rules of Law is individualistic. 

The beliefs and the attitude towards life that influenced 
those times, in short the whole conception of Dharma, 
have a great influence on the Polity, and in fact, deter- 
mine its nature as such. The Indian State could never 
be the embodiment of a common End and a corporate 
Quest. The people under its jurisdiction were subjects 
and not citizens of a Commonwealth. The majority of 
them could never identify themselves with the State and 
its activities. The State, in other words, did not aim at 
establishing “uniformities of behaviour which make pos- 
sible the enrichment of personality.”’ 

This was the inevitable result of the individualistic out- 
look on life. But this, in itself, however, may not have 
brought about the particular shape and temper that tlie 
Indian Polity assumed and acquired. Individualism may 
insist upon minimum governmental or social inter- 
ference i. e. Laissez Faire ; but individuals themselves, 
because they are essentially human, cannot but come 
together in varied relationships ; and this contact could 
evolve, in course of time a common life to be lived through 
common institutions. Students of Hellenic institutions, 
and especially of Athens, know the strongly individualistic 
lone they had. This is most to be seen in their religious 
ideas. Religion in Greece, as also in Rome, was largely 
domestic.* Fustel de Coulanges has clearly shown the 
fundamental agreement in the ideas of the Greeks, the 
Romans and the Hindus. The same customs and belicis, 

* Laski: Grammar of Politics, pp. 35-3^‘ . _ 

* See Fustel de Coulanges: The Ancient City; 

Aryan Polity, Introduction — Camb. Hist, of Ittd., voi. » Pt • 
229.233. 
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as well as even supers! ilions, that p.xistecl in Ancient In^lia, 
we lincl also in Greece and Rome. And yet there is a 
universe of difTerence in the subsequent history of these 
peoples. 'The Greeks and Romans evolved political insti- 
tutions that have served as models all through the cen- 
turies ; and they have given us glimpses into the possibi- 
lities of human beings as institution-builders. The Hindus, 
on the other hand, have mostly been under the monarchi- 
cal form of government, though other forms might not 
have been unknown. And they have never attempted the 
building up of political communities. We have no thinkers 
like Plato or Aristotle, giving us the philosophy of the 
State. Our writers are not concerned with political philo- 
sophy as such ; they have left behind treatises on adminis- 
tration and state-craft. And this fundamental difference 
in the development of the two great branches of the 
Aryan stock, the Eastern and Western, is above all due 
to the attitude to life which influenced the two peoples. 
The Eastern Aryan did not set any value on life here on 
earth ; he was intent on escaping from life altogether. 
The Western An,'an, and especially the Creek, liad a 
keen sense of the joy of living, and life on earth to him 
was something worth living for, and so something worth 
striving after.* Perhaps environment has to answer for the 
difference to a certain extent. Dr. Prapullachandra Basu 
has tried to explain why the Indo-Aryan and the Graeco- 
Romans who started with the same ideas about religion, 
came to have different outlooks in course of time. “The 
vision of the Indian was bounded by the immortal rather 
than the mortal, by the infinite rather than finite.”* The 
Indian spirit delighted to find its wings and soar aloft into 
the ethereal sky, and scorned to remain in this little nest, 
the world, of which worldly-minded people alone, caught 


^ See Prof. J. B. Bury’s History of Greece, pp. 6-y. 
* Camh. Hist, of India, Vol. I, p. 649. 
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in the wide-spread snares of death, get enamoured. The 
Indian turned away from life, and would not think it 
worth while to turn to account what the world has to 
give us. The idea of the City of God never presents itself 
to the Indian mind. 

The transformation of the Indian outlook on life was 
due to many causes. ^ The Aryans, when they first came 
to India were a vigorous, optimistic people ; and their 
early hymns, through every line, breathe hope and tmst. 
Instead of spurning away life, prayers are addressed to 
the Gods for long life and worldly prosperity, for victory 
and possession : “Sight and life and joy do thou give 
us ; long may we see the sun as it rises.” But this healthy 
spirit gradually gave way until a radical change was 
effected. And “the inborn, feelings of the Aryans” were 
destroyed “to make room for an altogether different con- 
ception of life and human destiny.”* Whatever might 
have brought about this revolution, we are not wrong in 
asserting that the Other worldly spirit is never healthy 
if it abstracts man from life, here and now. And unless 
we have an adequate idea of human values and social 
values, we can never have real zest in life. So long as the 
thought persists that salvation can only be attained by 
following the path of no-return, so long as the world is 
looked upon as a penal colony, and existence a curse, so 
long man would not enter into the spirit of the Life, 
Here and Now. And therefore to interest oneself in any 
sphere of worldly activity would only mean the perpetua- 
tion of bondage. Political life and even ethical life cannot 
attract the mind of nian who desires to transcend both. 
The individual would gain nothing by such distractions as 

The: reader may consult writers like Oldenberg,^ Keith and 
Poussin who try to account for the change in the^ Indian outlMk. 
Above all, Griswold’s Art. on Indian Pessimism in Ency. of Ee . 
and Eth. will be found highly useful. 

* Poussin : The Way to Nirvana, p. i6. 
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.social relationships wquld preserit to him. He would 
direct all his endeavour at realising his true self. Brah- 
manical civilisation thus resulted in enhancing the indi- 
vidualistic tendency that was already present in the reli- 
gious conceptions of the Aryans. Whereas in Greece and 
Rome, by the development of political institutions, scope 
was found for the growth of a corporate spirit and com- 
mon life, in India the emphasis on spiritual life, deter- 
mined as it is by the doctrines of Swadharma and Karma, 
precluded any such development of corporate life and 
spirit, and the whole life soon came to be dominated 
by Brahmanical culture and ideas. This is to be noted 
especially with regard to “Dharma” that we have been 
discussing all the while. And the Brahmanical ideas of a 
sacerdotal nature, that have had such a tremendous 
influence on the concept of Dharma, have increased in- 
stead of being diminished in influence, as Maine truly 
contends,^ by the British dominion in India. Even after 
the terrific impact of the West on the East, which has 
thrown every idea of the Indian into the cauldron, to • 
emerge therefrom in what particular form nobody is 
able to foretell, we have still the same influences 
persisting. Our modern thinkers only try to express them 
in the terminology of the West ; but the ideas are still 
there. Indeed, they seem to be acquiring a new impetus 
and a new lease of life. Hence it is that we think no em- 
phasis can be too strong in the note of warning that we 
would strike. If our country would live the best and 
complete life, rich and perfect in its content, these danger- 
ous ideas must be discarded altogether. They are anti- 
social, and can never foster a corporate spirit.® 

They did not, and could not have fostered a corpo- 

^ Village Communities, p. 20. 

* “Men being made to preserve, to nourish, to clothe them- 
selves, and do all the actions of society, religion ought not to give 
them too contemplative a life” — ^Montesquieu, Bk. XXIV, Ch. ii. 

57* 
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rate spirit in the past. Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar is 
of opinion that “The spirit of co-operation was a marked 
feature in almost all fields of activity in ancient India and 
was manifest in social and religious as well as in political 
and economic life.”^ Everything depends on the right 
interpretation of the term “corporate.” The mere coming 
together of individuals for purposes, economic or political 
or religious or social, cannot be regarded as a true mani- 
festation of the corporate spirit. It is a fact of common 
experience that hundreds of pilgrims flock to the numerous 
sacred shrines of India every daiy. Shall we be justified, . 
because of that, to maintain that every such gathering 
in a temple is a Congregation and represents the idea of 
a Church or Samaj.^ We may be referred to Buddhist 
gatherings, but we believe that it would be a grievous 
misjudging of the true Buddhist spirit to characterise them 
as “corporate”. The same may be said of other institu- 
tions besid^es the purely religious. Men are men and they 
cannot help coming together and the constant intercourse 
of persons following similar professions, or . brought 
together for some other reiason, necessarily v/ould develop 
in course of time a system of regulations and conventions 
that would seek to guide and determine mutual relations. 
This should not tempt us to. jump to the conclusion that 
every institution, like the guilds fqr instance, was the 
embodiment of a “Corporate” ideal. Nothing can be smd 
to be truly corporate in spirit unless there is implied the 
idea of sharing the experiences of a common life, and the 
idea of each particular member as contributing to me 
realisation of a common ideal, which could be attainable 
only in and through a partnership of endeavour. In other 
words a “Corporate spirit” can only be present when the 
coming together of individuals means, not that they come 
as units (a, b, c, d, and so. on) but that they are relate 


^ Corporate Life in Anc. Ind., — Introduction. 
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to cnrli otlior in a vital harmony llial makes them members 
of a sjiiritual ors^mism. And our main contention has been 
that iKiwhero in Indian speculation do we get an orpfanic 
conception of life, IJfe, Mere and Now, compre- 
heinied by a scheme of spiritual values. And the attitude 
to life, or, in other words, the jdiilosojihy of life that we 
have, receives an addctl emphasis by the Doctrine of the 
Atman and the value of ethical discipline that arc essen- 
tially inilivldiialistic in nature. From such a background 
of IMhlosophy and Religion, no universal creed in its true 
spirit can ever tautMge. Any religion to he truly Universal 
must be grotmded upon the two fundamental ideas of the 
I'atherhotvl of (lod and the Brotherhood of Man. And 
there can never be a bn)thcrhood unless it be that of a 
fellowship united by the ideals of a Common Life. The 
members of the I'raternity shall feel that, as children of 
r. Common I'aiher, they arc equal in Mis eyes. God has 
no partiality. Once the idea that all men arc equal in the 
eyes of Goil is accepted, it would act like a leaven, and 
j^ermente every aspect of a man’s life. Ardent souls would 
never accept the inequalities of life as absolute, and would 
understand them, as in their nature they certainly are, 
merely as accidental, d'hc Loving Father sends His rain 
for the good and the wicked ; ami He would not condemn 
some of His children to servitude, destitution, and misery, 
and bless others with power, opulence and happiness. 
The barriers that divide man and man, class and class, 
caste and caste etc. are man-made barriers. The immense 
inheritance of God is despoiled by the ungrateful children 
who are forgetful of their common extraction. The tragedy 
of it is that it has never been in history that the meek 
inherit the Earth. 

But if Universal Brotherhood has not yet been 
realised in human life, it could at least serve as an ideal 
towards which ardent souls would work incessantly. They 
would refuse to acquiesce in the present order of things.. 
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All the inequalities and unrighteousness that prevail are 
due to remediable causes, and if actualities fall short of 
our ideals, man should try to transcend the limitations and 
work for the establishment of the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness. The City of God may exist only in idea, having 
nothing corresponding to it on earth anywhere. But as 
Plato has said, in heaven “there is laid up a pattern of 
it... which he who desires may behold, and beholding 
may set his own house in order. The question, there- 
fore, is not whether a perfect polity did exist in fact. What 
is really important is that man “will live after- the manner 
of that city, having nothing to do with any other.” The 
ideal pattern will be the Law of Life. 

The ideal itself, however, can never be a living force 
so long life is not interpreted in terms of Value. The 
actualities of life have been treated, in Indian thought, 
as bonds or fetters that tie man down to a world of appear- 
ances. Moreover they are the result of causes, the opera- 
tion of which is beyond the control of man in the present. 
The past determined the present, and the Law of Karma 
must have its way. We can never turn our present life to 
better account by merging ourselves in the interests of 
this world. It is after all an inn. The world is not what 
it appears. Only the Gods are truth ; mankind and ^yorldly 
life are false.* Man should seek eternal life, emancipation 
from the round of existences. If he should at all immerse 
himself in action, it should only be such action as would 
either prepare him for philosophical detachment, or insure 
a happy paradise in a future world. The performance of 
sacrifices and the observance of ritual would procure for 
man a higher state elsewhere. Moreover he has a debt to 
discharge as the member of his family ; he has to con- 


’ Republic: Bk. IX (p. 306, Jowett). _ . 

- See Narada, p. 93-94; cf. Hopkins: Ethics of India, p. 54 * 
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iurbed by mundane considerations. Others should look 
after his needs. Pious people who were not fortunate in 
being born among the higher castes, could, however, earn 
religious merit by the service they would render to such 
“guests” ; and may be they could thus insure for thein- 
selves a better birth in a future life. The Good Man [is 
primarily he who had a good birth ; for as we have 
seen, it is birth that determines the “dharma” of the mar,. 
The “Good” life has obligatory significance only to the 
“Good Man”, i. e. one who was born as a member of 
the higher castes. As we have already seen, according to 
the Satapaiha Brahmana, the Brahmana and the Ksha- 
triya are good, whereas the Vaisya and the Sudra are 
bad. The lower castes in that case must be conceived to 
be worse. The Brahmanas and Kshatriyas “always go 
first in order to avoid a confusion between the good and 
the bad”.^ If unfortunately there were to be a confusion 
of duties, if there were to be “Varna-Samskaram”, then 
' ‘the eternal rites of castes and rites pf families are sub- 
verted”.* Social dissolution would be the inevitable 
result. “The world would come to an end”, says Kau- 
tilya, “owing to a confu.sion of castes and duties. Hence 
the king shall never allow people to swerve from their 
duties.® The State is to maintain Dharma. The whole of 
the functional scheme of Dharma is, thus, with a view 
to the maintenance of the Social Order intact ; some sub- 
serving the religious ideals, some others in protecting 
them, and the rest ministering tp the wants of physical lifcj 
The castes that served as “means” or “instruments” 
should never be confused with the castes that were 
“ends”. The End of the State had vital reference and 
meaning tp particular elements or castes only. As we 


1 Satapaiha Brahmana. 

* Bhagavad-gita, Ch. I. 
» Bk. I, Ch. III. 
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justly remarked, it would be cynical to maintain that to 
the lower castes and classes, the State is to maintain 
their “Dharma”, for that would be the perpetuation of 
their subjection. Some castes were to minister to the 
wants of “mere life”, while the higher castes, freed from 
the an.xicties of life, should seek the “Best Life”, if such 
a use of the phrase, with the limitation we have already 
noted, be here permitted. And the “Best Life” presup- 
poses the necessity of leisure. Those who are engaged 
in religious performances and those who afford them 
protection, should be freed from the anxieties of daily 
life. The lower castes should cater to their physical needs. 
When certain classes (or castes) are leisured classes, the 
rest are the toiling masses. 

And just as in Rome and Greece, in ancient India, too, 
the Polity rested, to a large extent, on a slave-owning 
basis.* Slavery, as an institution, existed beyond doubt 
in ancient India.® Those who refuse to admit that slavery 
e.xisted in ancient India, cite Megasthenes as authorita- 
tive, forgetting that his statement has reference to a parti- 
cular locality and not to the whole of India. Strabo quotes 
the evidence of Onesikritos which proves that the state- 
ment of Megasthenes, if true, could apply, and was- 

’ The term “slavery” sounds obnoxious, and the kind of 
slavery that existed in America during the seventeentli and 
eighteenth centuries never perhaps existed in ancient India. And 
some of the excesses of Rome during the days of her degeneracy 
also were absent. But tlic kind of slaver}' that existed at Atliens 
did certainly also exist in India. 

~ Prof. Banerjea: Public Administration in Ancient India, 
(pp. 25-27) says: “slavery, such as existed in olden times in other 
parts of the world, was unknown in India,” but he admits that 
“there existed in Ancient India a class of persons who were not 
completely free. This class was known as the Dasas.” 

J. Jolly however emphatically maintains that “Slavery was 
a reguar institution in India up to its abolition by the British 
Government in i860 — Introduction to The Arthasastra of Kautilya,. 
P- 39 - 
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peculiar to “that part of the country over which ^lusi- 
kanos ruled.”* There is no necessity, moreover, to take 
the evidence of Megasthenes as true ; his mendacity is 
well-known ; even the Greek writers, themselves, have 
questioned his veracity. Dr. Winternitz says that though 
Megasthenes emphatically states that there was no slavert* 
in India, “both the Arthasastra and the Dharmasastras 
know different kinds of male and female slaves.”* Dr. P. 
Basu recognises the existence of slavery “within the 
pale of Aryan polity”.* Richard Pick,* the eminent 
German scholar, discusses the status of the slave in ancient 
India, and maintains that so far as “conduct and legal 
position” are concerned, in the Indian slave we have the 
“same categories and similar relations” as those we fmtl 
in the slaves of Greece and Rome.® The various law- 
givers, like Apastamba, Gautama, Narada, Manu, 
^'ajnavalkya, Brihaspati, etc. recognise the institution of 
slavery as a component element of the polity, and lay 
down regulation accordingly. We have innumerable refer- 
ences to slavery in the Jaiakas, in Viramitrodaya, and 
above all in Katiiilya. 

.And apart from the positive evidence of the law-books 
themselves, we have a priori reasons for holding that the 
Indian Polity must have rested on a basis of slavery and 
serfdom. We should further, remember that there was a 
numerous element in the polity which was more degraded 


* The kingdom of Musikanos lay in Sindhu, along the 
of the Indus. — See M’Crindle: Ancient India, 

- Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. loi. See 
Ceneral Index, S. B. E. cf. Jolly: Arthasastra of Kaniilya, p- 

* Indo-Arvan-Polity, p. 48. 

* Social Organisation in .-IncicMt India, pp. 3*2-313. 

* \Vc would refer the reader to a very able artielf* t •» 
Calcutta Revie-a^ of .*\ug. *930 by Mr. Narayanchandra Il.'tnerr^ 
on Slavery in Ancient India. He also discu.sses the reason- t 
led to enslavement. 
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jn llvin ihr slnv<’. I liorr* were ihe despised castes 

wiio were "iinunirhalilcs", and were "impure.’' 'I'hc 
siavf'., pjoprrly sf) calied, were infinilely Ijeller in their 
ci^nditjon, th.m ihese tmicasies, whu were j^rudgintrly rc- 
c<‘;MiiM'd :v. Imman hrinjis at all. 'I he slaves "lived 
t<';.:< ilu r with ihf’ families fo which they belonged, they 
lache ! thr loe.d i’ <>!alif>n .and exttrrn.al comhinatinn of the 
tit;.p: (il ea.if-,."’ l iar '.laves of Inili.a never formed a 
r.a'ti-. As Mi. N. Ha.net ji-r oh;.«rrves ".Slavery was not 
u-'.tiii;rd to any particular class of people, nor were 
sh'.Vfs If r;ui;«-d from tin- lf»Wft c.Kif-s. \Ve have evidence 
sj'.owing that IwMhmins, Ksh.attriyas, ^'r men of high 
birth oftfii hff.'jjie sl.avc-,." *1 her tiespised castes, how- 
ever, were titosc* «tf the Itnve'U c.isies. anti they followed 
the despised prarfessions. 'fheMr calling carried "im- 
purity" with it. .And .iccfinling tf> the functional scheme 
of I ih.irm.a the tlespised professions were to he followed 
hy ih(‘ fif'spised c.astes, and the nrrhier professions hy the 
higher c.astfts. 'I'lnrst; who belonged to the highest ca.sics, 
indeetl had no proft'ssion at .all, whatever the theory 
miglit say. I hey were the leisured cl.asses. 'I'hcy were the 
"binds”, .and the lower castes served as their "means" 
or instruments, d'he Hr.ahm.ans generally enjoyed large 
grants of lands from the monarch. It is considered to he a 
pious act, conducive of religious merit, to bestow gifts on 
Hrabmans. 'l ire Kshairiyas. themselves, bad only military 
duties to perform. "Others make their arms and others 
su()j)ly them with hor.scs, and they have others to attend 
on them in the camp, who take care of their horses, clean 
their arms, drive their elephants, prepare their chariots, 
and an as their charioteers. As long as they are required 
to fight they figlu and when peace returns they abandon 
themselves to enjoyment, — the pay which they receive 


> Richard Pick: Social Orp., pp. 312-313. 

* .'If/, ill CaicuHn Rcvic'd', .'\irg., 1930. 
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(he h\v-hooks who nilcmpted to "confirm them in tlieir 
low position by legal prescriptions."’ 

'Fhc Mindii Social System, based on the scheme of 
‘Pharma" may be described, as Beni Prasad has truth- 
fnlly done, "ns consisting of the privileged Dvijas on the 
one hand and a servile proletariat on the other.' The 
Polity that subsisted in Ancient India was pervaded by a 
close oligarchic spirit, accentuated by the theocratic pre- 
sumptions of the highest ca.stes. These castes perpetuated 
rheir own domination by (he institutions of property and 
social privilege. As Richard Pick has observed : "The 
more Brahmanical culture spread in the course of centu- 
ries. the more did the priestly classes succeed in stamping 
their desired physiognomy upon the Indian society 
through their religious and social influence."" And the 
Indian State, whatever some of our modern scholars 
might .say, was never freed from theological and meta- 
physical influence. 'Phe Indian Polity was always a Socio- 
religious Slate. We shall discuss the problem later. We 
shall only stale here that the conception of Dharma had 
a profound influence on the Polity, and determine its spirit 
and nature. I'he State exists to maintain Dharma. 

And the End of the State, as vi.suali.sed by Hindu 
thinkers, would be far from the idea of Dharma, or jus- 
tice, if we would understand the terms in their ethical 
and moral implications. "Dharma", as the End of the 

’ Fide: Social Org., p. 31S. 

- Theory of Govt, in /Inc. Jnd., p. 26. 

Dr. Sen Gupt.a makc.s a searching’ analysis of the society 
in .Ancient India and finds that the men were divided into the 
respectable and the sendle. "And from the respectable classes 
again were isolated two privileged classes who enjoyed a special 
measure of pre-eminence in Society"; the class devoted to reli- 
gious pursuits, and the military class "Excluding these privileged 
classes the people were divided into born masters and thos,e born 
to serve.” Sources of Lava and Society in Ancient India, pp.* 15-16. 

* Social Org., p. ro. 
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State, cQuld have significance to the privileged few. 
Somadeva Suri, in his Nitivakyamrita,^ indeed defines 
Dharma as that which promotes the greatest good of 
society. But the “greatest good qf society/’ according 
to Hindu thinkers is not what we, in modern times, mean 
by the term “Social Good”. The greatest good of society 
was to keep it intact, by maintaining the various orders 
and castes in the performance of their “Swadharma” thus 
averting social dissolution. And so “the greatest good of 
society,” could be the greatest good only to particular 
classes or castes in it which are “ends”. The other classes 
or castes were mere “means” ; to them, “the greatest 
good of society” was the perpetuation of their own degra- 
dation. They were excluded from power, privilege, and 
property. They were in no position to acquire and forge 
the sanctions that would help them to free themselves, 
and ultimately to assert their equality with the rest. It was 
this fear, that given the opportunities, the lower classes 
would not be slow in making their influence felt, that 
dictated the spirit of the whole of the social legislation of 
the day. 

Our plea is that the “Social Good” must have a wider 
reference than what it has in Indian thought ; and that it 
must be conceived in terms of a more inclusive whole. 
The State must be a spiritual harmony and the expression 
of a universal coherence. Its members must feel that they 
are members of a common society, co-operating in a com- 
mon activity and sharing in a common good. The Indian 
State and society, with the distinctions of caste and divi- 
sions of classes, can never visualise the idea of a common 
social good, so long as the barriers are allowed to remain. 
The fimctional basis of Dharma is not conducive to social 
harmony. The harmony that Hindu writers have 
thought of is. a society in which each Order or Caste 

- I 


* Chapter I. 
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was to perform its respective duties, but these duties, as 
'VC liavc already pointed out, set the seal of inferiority and 
servitude on a large proportion of the population. This is 
the inevitable result of the Varnashramic ideal. We can 
never maintain, as some of our modern writers try to do, 
that the Indian Polity was founded upon the true princi- 
ples, of "Division of Labour" and "Social Harmony". 

And if we would raise the question that Plato sought 
to answer : "where docs justice (or Dhanna) reside in 
the State we would not be surprised if we arrive at 
a finding opposed to the Platonic idea.‘ In the fir.st place 
the functional scheme of Dharma is not ba.sed upon true 
principles of "Division of Labour". Ju.siice, in its func- 
tional aspect, meant for Plato that a man should do the 
work of the station of life to which he was called by his 
capacities, and that each class should work at its appointed 
function, the principle behind this idea being that func- 
tion, cither that of the individual or of the class, must 
have reference not to the particular interest of the indivi- 
dual or class, but to the social whole to which the indivi- 
dual or class belongs. It is very important to note that 
differences in function arise from natural differences, of 
human capacity. The social whole is, however, the har- 
mony of the economic, militarj’^, and philosophic classes 
that are its component parts. The economic class is not a 
whole, and cannot be treated as such. The military class, 
again, is not a whole, and the philosophic class much less. 
The function of each of these classes has primary reference 
to the good of the whole body politic, and in the effort to 


> Wc have found it necessary to discuss this problem because 
many of our writers try to build upon wrong analogies. I'he 
Indiiin theorj’, Dr. Sen Gupta recognises, goes “further than 
Plato in conceiving with Aristotle that there were some men who 
were born to serve and others who were born to be served,” and 
also in the exclusive attention given to the hereditary principle. 
Sources of T-aio and Society in Anc. Jnd., p. 17. 
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seek and attain the good of the whole, the good of the 
particular also is achieved. Each class, however, has to 
perform its special function, but this special function points 
to an end which is larger than the interest of the class, 
and involves the idea of co-operation aiming at universal 
coherence. The Indian scheme of Dharma is based on 
altogether different principles. Function has no reference 
either to capacity or specialization. Plato felt, for example, 
that the art of government should be entrusted to the 
experts who were given the education and training neces- 
sary. We would not call in the services of a carpenter to 
attend on a sick man, but of a man well-versed in medi- 
cine. Talents differ, but as the poet Emerson has said, "all 
is well and wisely put" in the Ideal State. But in the 
Indian conception of Dharma, function is not determined 
by natural differences, By the differences in talent. The 
man's duties in the station of life to which he belongs are 
determined by the accidents of birth. Certain qualities are 
supposed to inhere in the Soul, persisting through in- 
numerable transmigrations : some subtle matter, called 
Karma, pursuing the Soul which it defiles and these deter- 
mine the nature of the birth. Function is not fixed by the 
aptitude and capacity of the individual, but by the caste 
in which he is born, the assumption being that the very 
birth in that particular caste is due to differences in the 
qualities of the Soul. As Lord Krishna, in. the Gita says : 
"The fourfold division of castes was created by me 
ing to the apportionment of qualities and duties. i he 
three qualities are Satwam, Rajas and Tamas, and every- 
thing that lives : 

" hath its being bound 

With these Qualities by Nature framed." 

'And, therefore, the work of Brahmanas, Kshatnyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras, 

"Is fixed by reason of the Qualities 
Planted in each." 
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The individual must, therefore, conform to the Dharma 
of his caste. If he is unfortunate in being born a Sudra 
whose duty is to minister to the needs of the higher 
castes, he has no right to complain. If he happens to be 
a Chandala, he has only to curse his own fate. On no 
account may the castes which are “means” be confused 
with those which are “Ends”. The rights and duties of 
the various castes, in other words, are not based upon 
co-operation and so can never result in functional har- 
mony. There can be no co-operation if the lower castes 
have no share in it. Rights and duties are co-relative 
terms, and there can be no rights and duties in the social 
whole, unless there is a mutual recognition aiming at co- 
herence. It is the place of the individual or caste in the 
co-operative whole which gives rise to specific rights and 
duties. And function must be grounded upon faith in 
the equal dignity and moral value of all labour, so 
that it does not involve inequalities in status. In other 
words, there must be full recognition of the idea of the 
unity of purpose of the Great Fellowship which we serve. 
This is possible only when we recognise that we are 
children of a Common Father. Rights exercised by any 
particular caste or class which find their satisfaction in its 
particular desires and interests are a blasphemy and a 
crime against God and Mankind. Man, who is made in 
the image of his Father, shall never be degraded into a 
“means”, and the “End” of one man or caste shall have 
similar significance to the rest. We all seek Him, though 
in different ways. And nobody has the right to enslave 
another. There can be no. natural slave whatever Aristotle 
or Manu would say. Every man has potentialities which 
would qualify him to seek and live the Best Life. None 
can be excluded in the participation of the Great Quest. 

A Function must, therefore, be “an activity which em- 
bodies and expresses the idea qf social purpose. The 
essence qf it is that the agent does not perform it merely 
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for personal gain or to gratify himself, but recognises that 
he is responsible for its discharge to some higher autho- 
rity. Society is not the mere collection of points, “each 
concentrating material in itself”. “Society means a real 
unity of purpose”,* and the individual persons are not 
selves in themselves, but find their true personality in 
merging themselves in that of others. The social good 
is the embodiment of the Social Purpose. 1 he Good Man 
is not he who, according to Hindu thought, seeks self- 
sufficiency and “self realisation”. We have already urged 
that the ideal of “Self realisation” could be given a larger 
and wider significance than that of the realisation of the 
isolated self. It is the realisation of the rational Self which 
is essentially a social Self, and can never be isolated from 
its relations with others. The individual must, indeed, be a 
coherent individual ; and if self-sufficiency refers to the 
harmony of the inner life we can have no objection. That 
is what Plato meant when he said that justice in the indivi- 
dual is the harmony of the three parts of his soul, the 
appetitive, the spirited and the rational. But justice, to 
Plato, meant Social Justice. “The conception postulates 
a view of the individual as not an isolated self, but part 
of an order, intended not to pursue the pleasure of isolated 
self, but to fill an appointed place in that order.”* The 
individual or the particular caste is no longer good merely 
as a coherent individual or caste. True individuality lies 
in sharing the larger life, and aiming at a wider co-op^- 
tion than that of the individual or of caste. “I regard a 
man as good”, says Paton, “not because he co-oper^es 
with me or with you considered as isolated individuals but 
because he co-operates with a whole of which you and he 
and I are organic parts and I am not good as co- 


^ Tawney : The Acquisitive Society, p. 9. 

* Muirhead and Heatherington ; Social Purpose, p. 98. 
' * Barker: Greek Politiccd Theory, p. 177. 
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opcrnlinjT with you who are just different from myself 
lull 1 am good as co-operating with us, that is with a 
whole of which 1 am only a part. I cease to be merely 
my.‘;elf, and become as it were the expression of both the 
will and the judgment of the whole society. If I were a 
perfectly good man in a perfectly good society I and all 
other men should attain to that level in all our thoughts 
and actions.’* ** And so the Social Good is that which 
arises in our relations to others, who are not considered 
merely as “others”, but as the members of the same 
society who co-operate with us in a common activity, and 
share in the Common Good. As Laski profoundly ob- 
.serves, social good is the “ordering of our personality 
rhai we are driven to search for things it is worth while 
to obtain that, thereby, we may enrich the great fellow- 
ship we serve.”® 

Social Good, therefore, must be the embodiment of 
.Social Purpose, and that purpose can be concretised in 
institutional terms by the conception of function which has 
reference to Social justice which conceives of “men united 
to each other, and of all mankind as united to God, by 
mutual obligations, arising from their relations to a com- 
mon end.” Function, therefore, is primarily ethical and 
spiritual as it was to Plato. The Principle of the Division 
of Labour was not an economic problem to him, but a 
moral one aiming at the spiritual well-being of the whole 
community. The Indian conception of “Division of 
Labour” is more akin to Medieval Christian theory than 
to Plato’s. “Society, like the Human Body”, it was 
held, “is an organism composed of different members. 
Each member has its own function, prayer, or defence, 
or merchandise, or tilling the soil. Each must receive the 
means suited to its station and must claim no more. Within 


* The Good Will, p. 308. 

* Grammar of Politics, p. 25. 
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classes there must be equality. Between classes there must 
be inequality ; for otherwise a class cannot perform its 
function, or — a strange thought to us — enjoy its rights.” 
Social well-being exists, it was thought, in so far as each 
class performs its functions and enjoys the rights propor- 
tioned thereto. “The Church is divided in these three 
parts, preachers and defenders, and... labourers^ ...And 
this view, as much as Aristotle’s and Manu’s involves the 
ordering of Society, with some classes as “means” and 
the others as “ends”, and goes to the very foundations 
of ethics. The modern attack on the ethical formulation 
of function is misjudged and G. D. H. Cole® is mistaken 
in thinking that the ethical emphasis means the denial of 
personality. It is the emphasis on the economic aspect of 
life that is unhappy in its results. Man shall not five by 
bread alone ; but this is often overlooked and the attempt 
is made to interpret all life as a struggle to obtain, the 
means of subsistence. “In sober truth” writes Huxley,* 
“to those who have made a study of the phenomena of 
life as they are exhibited by the higher forms of the animal 
world, the optimistic dogma, that this is the best of all 
possible worlds, will seem little better than a libel upon 
possibility.” From the point of view of the moralist the 
animal world is on about the same level as a gladiator s 
show. The creatures are fairly well treated, and set to 
fight. . .whereby the strongest, the swiftest, and the cun- 
ningest live to fight another day.” And the writer goes on 
to examine human phenomena very critically and sadly 
notes that even there, there is the internecine stmggle for 
existence. There are the “deep-seated organic impulses 
which impel him to the struggle. 


^ Tawney: Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, pp. 22-25« 

* Social Theory, p. 48 if. , , 

8 Evolution and Ethics: Essay on The Struggle for Existence 
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But this view of human life is inherently wrong, in-as- 
much as it conceives of man on the natural level, and does 
not take cognisance of the supreme truth that he is a moral 
being striving after ends which the economic interpreta- 
tion can never take in, in all their significance. And we 
hold that it is the introduction of economic passions into 
human struggles that accentuates class-spirit and class- 
war. Nobody was more alive to this danger than Plato 
himself when he talks of the State, divided against itself, 
the rich and the poor contending for mastery, as the State 
of discord. To him such a State was not a single State, 
but, in reality two states. He correctly diagonised the 
malady that was ruining the Greek Polity. If the feuds 
within the city were merely political, there would not have 
been such bitterness as we find ; it is the introduction of 
economic and social forces that has given Greek political 
strife its peculiar intensity. 

And, in the modern world too, we notice this unfortu- 
nate tendency growing in intensity with the thickening of 
the class-struggle. We hold that this is inevitable so long 
as we look upon life as a mere struggle for existence. The 
economic interpretation of history, as we have already 
pointed out, is untenable from whatever point of view we 
may consider it. And its greatest defect is that it ignores 
the working of spiritual forces in human life. The result is 
that to-day we have “Stasis” on a world-wide scale. 
The causes of the evil have been discussed by Thucydides 
and his words have not yet lost their significance, for the 
causes are there “so long as the nature of mankind re- 
mains the same.”^ And the human society has become 
‘ 'divided into camps in which no man trusted his fellow. ’ ’ 
We can hope to exist only by re-defining to ourselves 
what our ideals should be ; and by correctly understanding 
the nature of our life, in and through which we have to 


^ The Peloponnesian War (Everyman’s Edn.), pp. 223-226. 
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realise our ideals. We hold, therefore that the elimination 
of the ethical factor from function is dangerous to the 
organic welfare of society. Society is a spiritual organism, 
and all its parts are members, each of the other. If the 
Social Good and Supreme End have not equal significance 
to ail, then social justice is injured and Humanity muti- 
lated. 

And the functional scheme of Dharma, with its order- 
ing of the castes, is the denial of social justice, based on 
gross inequalities. In the first place there is no adequate 
idea of social justice, for, as we have seen, there is, in- 
deed, no place for society in Indian thought. Secondly 
justice or Dharma can have no reference to the coherence 
of the whole of the community, but to the coherence of 
the parts, considered as isolated units. For, we have seen 
that Dharma, in the last analysis, is Swadharma. The 
End of the State is the expression of a selfish and thus a 
partial good. It does not seek the good of every element 
in it, but of particular elements which are “ends", the 
rest being mere “means." 

So to raise the question again, “Where does Justice 
or Dharma reside in the State.?", we would be forced to 
admit that, in the Indian Polity, it does not reside in the 
coherence of the whole, but in a part of it. The State en- 
thrones in the seat of power, monopoly and prestige, the 
few who belonged to the higher castes ; and backs them up 
by force, by the rod of chastisement, represented by and 
vested in the person of the king. It would be wrong to 
characterise this condition of State and society as harmo- 
nious, for it is not harmony, but an unstable equilibrium 
which is maintained. Justice or Dharma is the interest or 
the strong ; or to express it in its converse, the ncccssit) 
of the weak. In other words, Dharma is the child or le.ir. 

H the restraining force of the State were not there, it 
the king failed to wield the- rod of chastisernent, then '\e 
have a condition of affairs described as Matsyanyaya, 
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the larger fish devouring the smaller. Dharma, in its mani- 
festation in the State, is just government and administra- 
tion of Law ; and most often is the expression of 
retributive justice. We shall discuss this more fully in our 
chapter on Political Obligation. Here we shall only say 
that the conception of Dharma never rises to the moral 
grandeur of Plato’s idea of Social Justice. Only some 
members of the Polity are enabled to live the “Best 
Life’’, while the rest are practically enslaved. Some castes 
are to follow the nobler functions while the lower castes 
are to follow the meaner though necessary functions. 
There is no recognition that the members of the lower 
castes, through a proper system of education and given 
equal opportunities, would be enabled to rise higher and 
be fitted to discharge the higher and nobler functions. 
Function is to be determined by birth, not by capacity. 
The quality of the lower castes is Tamas ; and it is not pos- 
sible so long as they belong to the lower castes to rise 
higher. It is never possible in the present birth. At best, 
by serving the higher castes, they could insure for better 
conditions in a future life, when the quality of the Soul 
would be rajas or satwam. Their Dharma is to serve the 
higher castes ; and they are not capable, because of their 
birth, of the higher and the nobler functions, for lack of 
the necessary quality of the Soul. The Sudra, according 
to Manu, is a natural slave; “though emancipated by 
his master, is not released ; since that is innate in him, 
who can free him from it?’’^ So the Sudra, or the mem- 
ber of the lower castes, is a “means’’ or instrument, to 
be pressed into the service of the higher castes. And so, 
we maintain, the Indian Polity is based, not on Social 
Justice, but on Social Injustice ; some classes in it being 
Ends’ ’ , and the rest being ‘ ‘means’ ’ . 

We hold that the Ideal State, in which Social Justice 


^Mami: VIII, 414. 
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is most completely realised, is that in which no individual 
or class is suppressed or degraded to the level of the. mere 
“instrument”, and no class qr individual can be an end 
in itself. In other words every individual or class dr caste 
shall at once be both end and means, ^ and function shall 
be related to the Social Harmony or Coherence, by a 
Partnership in the Virtue of the Larger Life. The idea 
must gain universal acceptance that we are children of a 
Common Father, and that barriers that divide man from 
man are artificial and unnatural, “the product of less gifted 
minds”, as Prof. P.. A. Wadia profoundly observes, 
“who fail to see the wood for the trees”. 

We shall, therefore, not be wrong in concluding that 
the End of the State, as \dsualised by Hindu thinkers, 
is imperfect and unjust. The State, that is the institutional 
response tq this End, could not but be a despotic monar- 
chy, restrained in its turn only by the attitude towards 
Life that we have described, and the theocratic influence 
of Brahmanism. 

We shall now proceed to the study of the various 
aspects pf the Hindu Polity, in the light of the End it 
proposed to realise through the State. 


1 See Mackenzie's Ethics, p. 336 ff. 
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“Not only material security, but the perfection of human and sociaji^ 
life, is what we aim at in that -organised co-operation of many men's 
lives and works which is called the State. I fail to see good warrant 
of either reason or experience for limiting the corporate activity of 
a nation by hard and fast rules.” 

SIR FREDRICK POLLOCK 
{Hist, of Science and Politics, p. 134.) 

“Political theory would mark time by the perpetual swing of the 
pendulum between non-interference and paternalism.” 

(Hsiao: Political Pluralism, p. 46.) 

“The State as a completed reality is the ethical whole and the actuali- 
sation of freedom.” • 

(Hegel : Philosophy of Right.) 

“The State or political community, which is the highest of all com- 
munities, and which embraces ail the rest, aims, and in a greater degree 
than any other, at the highest good.” 

(Aristotle.) 


The End of the State, as we have seen, is to maintain 
Dharma. The security and prosperity of the realm de- 
pends on the proper performance of Dharma. The 
different Orders and Castes were to be strictly confined 
to their appointed functions in life. “Kings should protect 
the four orders in the discharge of their duties. It is the 
eternal duty of the kings to prevent a confusion of duties 
in respect of the different orders.’’^ When any caste has 
strayed from its path the king shall bring it back to the 
path of duty.® If a man neglects his duty and does that 
which is forbidden, if he violates the rules of his caste or 


' Santi Parva (Ray’s), Sect. LVII, p. 174. 

* Narada '(Jolly), p- 215. See also Yajnavalkya, I, 360-361. 
Vasishtha, XIX, 8. Vishnu, III, 37. 
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order, he shall be punished until he amends.^ It is the 
duty of the monarch, therefore to lead back to the path 
of duty those who leave it.® Neglect of Swadharma is the 
most henious of crimes ; and there is no expiation for them 
that cast off the duties and practices of their order and 
caste.® Confusion of duties would endanger the stability 
of the State. If the restraining power of the State were 
not there to. prevent the commingling of the castes owing 
to confusion of duties, then impiety would spread apace, 
and religion be undermined. The eternal rites of families 
would be neglected, and dire calamities would overwhelm 
the Polity in confusion worse confounded. The State 
would dissolve into mutually repellent atoms, and the 
■strong would prey upon the weak after the manner of 
hshes in the water. The functional harmony of the Polity 
would be disturbed as the “means” would become the 
“ends”. For “the hearts of men of all the orders, fall 
away from their respective duties. Sudras live by adopting 
lives of mendicancy, and Brahmanas live by serving 
others.”^ The lower Orders or castes would become bold 
and usurp the position of the higher. Dharma, therefore, 
in the last analysis, as we have seen, is Swadharma ; and 
nobody is to be permitted to follow any other’s duty, 
however excellent. To regulate the life of man, so th^ 
there shall be no lapse, either in private or public, would 
involve extensive supervision and censorship. The king 
is credited, therefore, with extensive powers, even over 
the morals of his subjects. He could interfere in the most 
private of relationships.® There could have been no limit to 
State- Action, except such as was imposed on it by the atti- 
tude to life that we have discussed, and the nature or t e 


^ Apastamba (Buhler), p. 238. 

® Gautama, p. 231. 

* Santi Parva (Ray’s), Sect. XXXVII, p. Ji 3 * 
4 Ibid. (Dutt’s), LXIX. 

® Narada, p. 188. 
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it sonj^lit lo prnmoic. \Vc have seen ihai the plicno- 
im'n«in nf homt-less asrelirisin was universal in ancient 
In<Ha. Wo hoar of nmnorous kinejs abrlicalinpf, and hccom- 
inj: asct-jic-^, or Rajarshis.* 'I*he ideal kintr is he who lays 
down liar sreptro of nfiire in Ids nlri ajjc. who “transmits 
his <'rown to ins son, and Ijctakes Inmself to the woods, 
tln'K' to live on the products of the wilderness and act 
.iccoitiin^ to the onlinanocs of the Vedas”.* So lonjr ns 
l;o is the monarch of men, he has to uphold the “Swa- 
dharma” <'f the Carders and castes. We shall discuss this 
problem in ijroaier detail when we consider the province 
of I.,aw. And the injunction laid flown in the various law- 
books that tln^ kini^ is lf> observe the particular laws of 
l.amilies, castes, orders etc. has been misconstrued by some 
writers on the ancient Imlian Polity into implying that a 
strict policy of non-intervention was forced upon the mo- 
narch.'* Nothing can be further from the truth. It onlv 
meant that Dharma was binding on the king as well ; and 
as Dharma is Swadharma, the duty of the king in main- 
taining Dharma is to keep the various orders and castes in 
the observance of their respective duties. I'hc king could 
not ordinarilv bring about a social change, involving a 
change of duties. Under exceptional circumstances as we 
shall sec, he could do even that, l^ut what we shall have 
to recognise is the fact, that even the function of the king 
wiiich aims at the maintenance of the various orders and 
castes, or families etc., in the performance of their Swa- 
dhnrma involves, not non-interference, but on the other 
hand, active interference in almost every .aspect of human 
life. In the earliest period of Indian history it might be 
true to maintain that the sphere of Slate-action was limited 

’ Set* n.merjea: Public Admiutslruliou iu Aucietti India, p. 90. 

* Santi Parva (Ray's), Sect. XXI. 

® Dr. Radliakumud Moolccrji, for instance maint.ains that “a 
policy of non-intcrfcrcncc was rccog-niscd as the ideal policy of 
the Stale”. Local Govt, in Anc. Ind., p. 3. 

so» 
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to the irreducible minimum of providing internal and 
external security. But "as society became more complex 
with the progress of civilisation the sphere of state-activity 
tended gradually to extend, until about the sixth or fifth 
century A.D. it embraced almost the entire life of the 
people."^ 

The only limits to the power qf the State, if at all they 
can be recognised as such, are influences of a theocratic 
or theological nature. The Indian Polity was never freed 
from theocratic conceptions. It is wrong to assert that the 
State was freed from religious influences, and made 
to rest purely qn positive bases. We shall presently return 
to this problem. The only check on the power of the 
State is to be found in the attitude to Life that we have 
examined already. This world is looked upon as unsub- 
stantial, and life as a condition of misery. Perhaps the king 
would be led to look upon his fellow-creatures, as 
Schopenhauer would have us look upon them, as "fellow- 
sufferers," And the thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
splendour, and the vanity qf glqry may serve to remind 
him that his sceptre and crown must one day tumble down 
into the dust, and nursing his cravings he would come to 
his death, for : 

“ Brief is this life, all the sages have told us; 

Transient it is, and essentially changing.” 

And he may also, even as Asoka had realised, 
experience a violent reaction against the pleasur^ of life, 
and be led to long for the path that would take him across 
to the further shqre ; sq far as earthly ambition goes, it is 
never satiated : 

“The king having forcibly conquered the earth. 

To the shore of the ocean, holding the land 


1 Banerjea: Pub. Adm. in Anc. Ind., p- 4°* 
See also Prof. Beni Prasad : Theory of Govt. 


in Anc. India, 


P- 35- 
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This side of the Sea, may yet all unsatisfied 

Hanker after the further side also.” 

And in the various works that we now possess which paint 
for us the life of those early times, we do come across 
numerous princes who, having drunk the cup of life till 
satiety, having abandoned themselves to a life of licence 
and luxury, suddenly feel the touch of a new influence, 
awakened may be by some chance occurence, as the 
sight of a leper or a corpse, and feel irresistibly called upon 
to wander forth, abandoning home, into the homeless 
life : 

“Forsaking home, a homeless life to lead” 

The unknown future, the call of the Hereafter, has always 
had a peculiar fascination for the Indian mind and prince 
and peasant alike sought the peace that could be only had 
in the forest home : 

“In such a spot. 

To breathe is to be purer 

The Indian spirit scorned to limit itself by the obligations 
of mundane existence, and sought its place with the place- 
less, by treading the track of the traceless. The home has 
no affinities with the hermit life, and ‘ ‘liberty of the soul’ ’ 
could be attained only by abstraction from the world. Few 
could reach to the spiritual vision of the great Kalidas 
who “on the foundation of the hermitage of recluses’’ has 
“built the home of the householder.’’® It was felt that 
only in the ultimate, when the lamp is blown out as it 
were, or when the individual drop is absorbed into the 
bosom of the vast ocean of the Infinite, could man be 
freed, in the absolute sense. If it is not possible in the 
brief span of a single life-time to achieve this deliverance, 
the man may, by meritorious deeds, insure for himself 
another birth under better or more favourable circum- 


^ Kalidasa: Sakimtala, Act I, Sc. I. 

® Ihid . : Tagore’s Introductory Essay. 
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stances. “Those whose conduct has been good”, accord- 
ing to Chandogya-Upanishad, “will quickly attain some 
good birth, the birth of a Brahmana, or a Kshatriya, or 
a Vaisya.’” For all favourable circumstances are redu- 
cible to the one fact of birth. And birth, as we have seen, 
is determined by the quality of the Soul. Sukracharya,* 
while restating the idea that we have noticed in the. Gita, 
effects a direct relation between works and qualities of the 
soul or virtues, and human birth is the result of qualities 
like Tamas, Sattva and Rajas. And so, one who is born 
a Sudra, has not to complain but accept his present condi- 
tion, as the outcome of his past, and should by meritorious 
deeds acquire the necessary quality to insure a birth in 
the higher castes. In a future life, if fortunate, he may be 
born a Vaisya or Kshatriya or Brahmana. The strict 
adherence to Swadharma, (“A man can’t give up the 
trade he was born to, as the saying is, even though it has 
a bad name” — Kalidasa, .Sakuntala, p. 112) would en- 
able him to acquire religious merit which would stand him 
in good stead in a future birth. The Sudra should, there- 
fore, willingly allow himself to be used as “means”. “To 
serve the other (three) castes (is ordained) for the Sudra , 
says Apastamba, “The higher the caste (which he serves) 
the greater is the merit.”* He should never assume a 
position equal to that of a member of the higher rastes. 
Had he not been of sinful nature would he have been a 
Sudra I® Lest he should be born in a worse caste in future, 
let him observe his Swadharma, for that is the only path 
consistent with safety. A Chandala, likewise shall rmlow 
what is prescribed fqr him. Indeed, he cannot be born 

^ V. Prapathdka, 10 Khanda, 7. 

® Sukraniti, p. 8; 1 22-1 23. 

® Apastamha (Buhler), p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 165. 

® See Bhagavad-gita, p. 85 (Telang’s). 

Anugita, Ch. IV. 
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again in a worse human condition, for he is the meanest 
of bipeds, scarce worth being noticed as human at all ; 
he is "the refuse of society".^ But what if he be born a 
hog, or a dog, or a vulture, for his negligence of Swa- 
dharma in this birth ! Let all, therefore, follow their own 
Dharma, determined by their birth in the particular caste, 
if they aspire to enter the path that leads to final libera- 
tion. A Sudra must always seek to serve the higher castes, 
and a Chandala, who himself is the refuse of society, to 
serve it by removing its refuse, that is by performing the 
duties of scavenging, carrying of dead animals, etc. If 
the various orders and castes fall away from their duties, 
Varva-savkaram would result. Then Dharma becomes 
Adharma ; and the social equilibrium is destroyed. The 
Polity moves from its hinges, and crashes down into the 
abyss of the original chaos. 

The State, therefore, exists to uphold Dharma. It 
realises in its own nature aspects of it. It participates in 
or receives a share of virtue or vice that the people 
reap according as they perform or neglect Dharma. 
Gautama says that the king "obtains a share of the 
spiritual merit (gained by his subjects)".® The king, who 
represents the State, must therefore be vigorous in his 
duties, not only in the interests of the spiritual prospects 
of his people, but also if he is to consider the prospects 
of his own salvation ; for he shares in the sins and virtues 
of his people. If even a single individual in his dominions 
be negligent in his Dharma, then that would react imme- 
diately on the harmony of the Polity. He who transgresses 
his limits is an "offender against social harmony.”* If 
the king maintains the social order and sees that the 
various castes perform their appointed functions "the 


^ Brihaspati (Jolly), p. 359. 

® P. 231. 

* Santi Parva, Sect, XXXIII (Ray’s). 
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result is the advent of a golden age.”^ “Without doubt 
all men succeed in acquiring the objects they desire and 
preserving those that have been acquired. All the vedic 
rites become productive of merit. All the seasons become 

delightful and free from evil Diseases disappear and 

all men become long-lived The Earth yields crops 

without being tilled and herbs and plants grow in luxu- 
riance The king, therefore, must “prevent a con- 

fusion of duties in respect of the different orders.” Other- 
wise, dire consequences would follow,® If the king 
protects the castes and orders that follow religious observ- 
ances, he is more than repaid by the resultant accumula- 
tion of merit. It is the duty of the king to protect the 
sacred groves, so that the dwellers in the hermitages suffer 
no disturbance in their rites. King Dushyanta, we are 
told by Kalidas,^ proudly claims a lofty role as the 
descendant of Puru ; he is conscious that he is .charged : 

“ with the care and 

maintenance 

Of justice and religion; ” 

And the castes and orders, engaged in religious observ- 
ances, are exempt from taxation ; and according to 
Sukracharya, they are to be maintained by stipends, gifts 
and honours.® They pay taxes of a higher kind by the 
rendering of spiritual services which the king values very 
highly. “These hermits”, says Dushyanta, “by the fruits 
of their penances, pay me a very different kind of tribute, 
which I value more than baskets of gold and jewels. 

f Beni Prasad: Theory of Govt., p. 35 * 

* Santi Parva (Dutt’s), LXIX, 82 ff. 

s See Narada, p. 216. 

Manu, VI, 20, 21, 24. 

* Sakuntala, Act I, Sc. I- 

5 Sukra-Niti, p. 76. 

« Sakuntala, Act I, Sc. II. t * \ 

cf. Santideva: Sikshd Satnuccaya. (Ratnalcutaj. 
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The king, and that is the State, can thus by the protection 
afforded, and the restrictions imposed, increase the 
Dharma in the realm, or by the neglect of the exercise 
of his functions, the king might endanger the spiritual 
welfare of his state. "If a king acts heedlessly, a great 

evil becomes the consequence Unrighteousness 

increases, causing a confusion of castes. Cold sets in 
during the summer months, and disappears when its 
proper season comes. Drought and flood and pestilence 

afflict the people Ominous stars arise and awful 

comets appear on such occasions. Diverse other portents, 
indicating destruction of the kingdom, make their appear- 
ance The virginity of maidens is defloured All 

rights of property come to an end among men The 

four orders, the Vedas, and the duties in respect of the 
four modes of life, all become confused and weak- 
ened And so the king who is righteous "is 

regarded as the creator", while he who is sinful "is re- 
garded as the destroyer". He is, indeed, the maker of 
his age. "The Prince is the cause of time (the maker of 
his age)," says Sukracharya,® "and of the good and evil 
practices. By a terrible use of his engine of sovereignty, 
he should maintain the subjects each in his proper 
sphere." It is the king that is "the cause of the setting 
on foot of the customs, usages and movements", and 
hence he is the cause or maker of time ; the age or time 
is not the cause of usages etc.® Manu also makes a similar 
claim when he observes that "the various ways in which 
a king behaves (resemble) the Krita, Treta, Dvapara, and 
Kali ages ; hence the king is identified with the ages (of 


* Santi Parva, XC and XCI (Dutt’s). 
- Sukra-Niti, p. ii. 

® Ibtd . , pp. 5-6. 
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the world). So the respective ages are all dependent 
on the king, for he “constitutes the age.”* 

The king is the root of Dharma, and he maintains 
Dharma by affording protection to his subjects, primarily 
by seeking to prevent disturbances to the observances of 
religious rites. That is why special protection is always 
given to Brahmans and hermits. He should not show 
leniency to the lower orders, for they might overpower 
him, as they are selfish.* 

And protection is afforded if the king employs the four 
means indicated by the sciences. Protection is “the very 
cheese of kingly duties.”^ For, “the protection the king 
grants to his subjects upholds the world.”* And he pro- 
tects as “a great deity in human form.” “As lord of the 
land the king is a Zeus Agamemnon, a human divinity 
incorporating the essence of the deities Indra, Vayu, 
Varna, Varuna, Agni etc., that is of the gods who protect 
the world in the eight directions.”® 

And under the comprehensive head of Protection we 
shall have to bring “all the work of the ancient Indian 
State in the departments of what we should now call the 

Church, Education, Poor Relief the Police, Criminal 

and Civil Justice, Legislation, Medical relief, Public 
works, the Army and the Navy, and the consular and 


^ IX, 301. 

* Santi Parva, XCI; see also LXIX. 

* Sukra-Niti, p. 90. 

* Santi Parva, Sect. LVIII (Rav’s), 177. 

5 Ihid., Sect. LVII (Ray’s), p. 176. . . 

The reward of a righteous king who affords protection is 
that he acquires “nil those regions that are acquired by persons 
leading duly the Grahastya, ttiq Brahmacharya, and 
prastha modes of life.” (Santi Parva, Sect. LXXI). And the mg 
“earns merit that is a hundred times greater than what is 
by recluses in their asylums within the- wood.” [Santt Jrarv , 
Sect. LXVI). 

* Cambridge Modern History, p. 288. 
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diplomatic service ”* rurlhcr, when we remember 

that tlie kin{T “must not sufTcr sin to Ije perpetrated in 
his Icinj^dom, hut should cause virtue to be practised,”* 
it is clear that there can be no aspect, either private or 
public, too sacred, that it could not be interfered with by 
the State. An enumeration of the duties ol the king would 
reveal how all-embracing the .sphere of state-activity and 
infiuence was.*’ Me was the c.xccutive head of the State," 
aiul "the centre of the State”, ns Kautilya* claims, for, 
in him is vested the .supreme political power. He sustains 
the realms,*' by providing security, internal and e.xternal. 
He is the Supreme Judge, and the final Court of Appeal. 
All officers of State were appointed by him, and were 
responsible to him. During later limes, he could also 
legislate, ns his Edicts have the force of Law. In war, 
he is the commander of the military forces. He is the 
guardian of the minors in his realm. “If there is a maiden 
who has nobody living to give away in marriage, she 
should have recourse to the king and marry with his 
permission.”" The king moreover could punish persons 
who perform defective marriages. “The king himself shall 
impose a fine on him who gives a blemished dam.sel (to a 
suitor) without informing (him of the blemish).”’ The king 
was the head of society and the protector of religion ; 
“and in his executive capacity he guided, and to some 

* K. V. Rauposwaviy lynipar, 67; see also p. 22. 

* Santt Pan'a, Sect. XXIV (Ray's), p. 63. 

2 .See Banclyopadliy.aya : Kautilyay p. 59. 

See p. 90 where he says: "the kinp was the centre of political 
life and the pivot of the whole constitution. All power remained 
concentrated in him and from him emanated authority which was 
delegated to the agents of administration”. See also p. in. 

* Arlhnsasira, Uk. VIII, Ch. I. 

^ Saiapaiha Brahvtana, IX, 4, 1, 3. 

" Narada (Jolly), p. 169. 

’ Manu, 'VIII, 224; see also IX, 73. cf. Yajtiavalkya; I, 66. 
Fii/juh, V, 45, 47. 

St* 
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extent controlled, the religious and moral life of the 
people.”^ Sometimes he could effectively change the 
ordering of Dharma, in its functional aspect, though ordi- 
narily he is enjoined not to interfere. “One should not 
do mean works,” says Sukracharya, “and the king should 
not also order for such. But in the absence of one who 
IS to do that work, the king’s order should be obeyed. 
For even superior men have to do inferior works which 
become duties in time.”® 

The State, therefore, was of the autocratic type, and 
highly centralised. We do not suggest thereby that the 
Indian Polity always possessed this character. And, again 
monarchy, perhaps, v/as not the only form of government 
known in India. Prof. Rhys Davids speaks of republics 
“with either complete or modified independence,” which 
existed “side by side with more or less powerful monar- 
chies.”* At the time of Alexander’s invasion we hear of 
cities possessing a democratic form of government.^ But 
the normal Polity, and that of which all Hindu theorists 
and statesmen concern themselves about, was the monar- 
chical. Kautilya,® it is true, gives a passing reference to 
them, and he notices that the greatest defect of these 
.states is what Thucydides has observed, internal faction, 
or stasis. But the prevailing system, even in the Vedic 
age, was the monarchical.® Further, it is a notorious fact 
that Greek writers on India cannot be trusted ; and when- 
ever they speak of republics or democracies, we have not 
to understand by those terms the types of Polities in a 
developed form which they suggest. We fully agree with 


* Banerjea: Public Adm. in Anc. Ind., p. 79 * 

- Siikra-Niti-Sara, p. 87. 

* Buddhist India, p. 2 ff. ^ . ff 

* Ancient India; Its Invasion by Alexander the Great, p. 292 n. 
See p. 81 for the aristocratic form of g'ovt; see also p. 154 ' 

® McCrindle: See Camb. Hist., pp. 491-49^- 
® Camb. Hist, of Ind., p. 491. 
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the cautious view of Richard Pick who considers that 
when Megasthenes speaks of free states it is hardly prob- 
able that republics are meant thereby. What the Greek 
messenger saw was that in the neighbourhood of great 
monarchies there were individual cities or small states 
maintaining their independence and so were autonomous. 
Prof. Rhys Davids probably refers to them. Rut that 
* ‘the constitution of these small states was wholly different 
from that in the monarchies”, Richard Pick is justified 
in refusing to accept. He says : “the difference consisted, 
in my opinion, only in the greater or less part which the 
remaining members of the royal families took in the 
government by the side of the king and by which they 
more or less limited his absolute power. A rajah stood 
even in Vesali and other free states at the head of the 
government, though he was only priimts inter pares, who 
had precedence over his kinsmen in the Council.”* We 
are perfectly justified in maintaining that the normal Polity 
is the monarchical, and that exceptions belong to obscure 
periods, sometimes marking a transitional period in the 
history of the particular state. At any rate the growth of 
the great kingdoms proved destructive to the other forms 
of political organisation in India. 

By the time we come into the full light of the dawn of 
history we find the State already a centralised bureau- 
cracy, the sphere of its action being as wide as human 
relationships. The only limitation, if it could be so called, 
was theocratic in nature ; and we have already noticed it. 
Prof. Bhandarkar is, in a sense, right when he observes 
that the Hindu state was limited in one sense and un- 
limited in another. The limitation he says, was sacerdotal 
or socio-religious. But "there was no visible assignable 
limit so far as the State aspired to be benevolent and 


^ Pick: Social Org., pp. 137-138. 

See also Oldenberg: Buddha, p. loi. 
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helpful to the people, intellectually, economically, and 
socialistically.”^ 

A brief review of the history of the evolution of the 
Indian Polity would make our point much clearer. Much 
is not known of the Polity that existed before the coming 
of the Aryans. Mr. Hewitt* refuses to admit that the 
Aryans “exterminated and drove out their predecessors, 
and forcibly assumed the government of the country’ ’ and 
“based their social polity on Aryan precedents,” He has 
tried to prove, therefore, “the great share taken by other 
races besides the Aryans in the formation of the Hindu 
religion, Hindu government and Hindu social customs.” 
It is quite possible that the conquered races might have 
largely influenced the civilisation of the Arvan conquerors. 
It has happened in the case of other peoples elsewhere 
in history. One thing, however, has never happened. The 
conquering people never took in the political ideas of 
the subjugated population, and have everywhere tried to 
impose on the conquered their own form of government 
whatever that might be. It is perhaps safe to recognise 
that so far as the political institutions were concerned 
the Aryans did build upon Aryan precedents only, and 
did not borrow the ideas either of the Kolarians or of the 
Dravidians. 

The Kolarians were settled in village-communities, 

‘ ‘each with its dependent hamlets as newer clearances by 
fresh groups of settlers were made. Each parent village 
was governed by its headman, now called the Munda, 
chosen from among the first settlers, and frequently 
though by no means always, the office was continued from 
father to son. Over the village, united under the same 
priest a common chief (now called Manki) was chosen. 
He presided at the assemblies of the representatives or 

^ Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 194. , ^ 

- See his two articles in the Journal of the Royal Asia 
Society, 1888 and i88g. 
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the union, formed generally qf the village headmen and 
the leading cultivators, though all had a right to attend. 
These unions of villages must have been cmled by some 
name like Pirs or Parhas, the present name, and it was 
in this way in the districts first organised under the Kola- 
rian rule that the divisions now known as Pergunnahs 
were formed.” 

The Dravidians believed firmly in the “necessity of a 
strong central government to maintain law and order.” 
When they therefore, assumed the government of the 
country formerly inhabited by the Kolarians, they “re- 
tained the village communities established by their prede- 
cessors, but reformed the village system. They made each 
separate village, and each province formed a union of 
villages, more dependent on the central authority than 
they were under the Kolarian form of government. ’ ' The 
tendency towards centralisation is also to be noted in the 
South of India. A recent writer^ on Dravidian India 
observes that “in the ancient Dravidian village there 
was developed a compact tribal organisation under more 
or less centralised government.” And the elective system 
that was prevalent among the Kolarians gave place to the 
system of nomination from the central body.* All public 
offices, “beginning with headships of villages,” were thus 
filled by nominees appointed by the State. The result of 
the changes effected was towards greater efficiency. We 
know how stubborn the resistance was which the Aryans 
encountered, and how they had to fight their way through, 
inch by inch. The Dravidians were indeed wealthy and 
powerful and were not the barbarians that many who 
read the descriptions of the Dasyus in the Vedas would 
lake them to be. They had a highly efficient organisation 
and possessed cities and forts. 


^ T. R. Shesha Iyengar; Dravidian India, p. 175. 
* Hewitt. 
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With the coming of the Aryans the tendency towards 
centralisation becomes more marked. The ordinary foim 
of government in Vedic times is the monarchical. The 
king is the leader of the people. There were other ele- 
ments present in the Polity, elements common to all the 
peoples of the Aryan stock. But the regal power began to 
grow and consolidate itself from the very beginning. It 
was the continuous state of war that helped this streng- 
thening of the monarchical element. In their victorious 
advance, the Aryans had to fight for every inch of ground 
with the original settlers, who, as we have seen, were 
themselves highly civilised and efficient. This resulted 
“almost necessarily in strengthening the monarchic 
element of the constitution.”* Dr. Basu is perfectly right 
in observing that “the king was indeed a prominent 
person with regal paraphernalia and not merely the first 
of men.”* 


The Aryans were also living in villages, some of them 
small and some big. “The village does not appear to 
have been a unit for legal purposes in early days and it 
can hardly be said to have been a political unit.”® But 
the states being small, “there was hardly any distinction 
between the Central and the Local Government ”* All 


the people, however, were alike “politically subject to 
the king.” Even as early as the Atharivaveda,^ the king 
is referred to as having a share in the village. T he 
gramani or village chief may have been either selected or 
appointed by the king. , . , 

It is difficult to decide how far the monarch was limited 
in his powers. Shama Sastry goes to the extent of observ- 
ing that the king was at the mercy of the People s 


* Vcdic Index, Vol, II, pp. 210-216. 

‘ Jndo-Aryan Polity, p. 72; see also p. 62 /T. 
® Vcdic Index, Vol. I, p. 246 11 '. 

* Banerjea: Public Adm., p. 289. 

IV, 22, 2. 
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Assembly . ' Narendranath Law also maintains that there 
are clear signs that the power of the monarch was curbed 
by the existence of the assembly.”*. Everything depends 
on the nature of the People’s Assembly. Most probably 
the work transacted by the People’s Assembly might have 
been mainly religious and social. How far the meetings 
of the People’s Assembly were for political purposes is 
first to be determined before we could claim that the 
People’s Assembly could curb the power of the monarch. 
If we could argue from historical analogies, we have not 
sufficient warrant to assume that the king was at the mercy 
of the Assembly. He no doubt attended the meetings of 
both the Sabha and the Samiti, and his prosperity rested 
on maintaining harmonious relations with them. But we 
cannot speak of constitutional checks or limitations to 
the power of the monarch. If the king is elected by the 
Assembly, then perhaps the body which appoints the 
monarch may be said to have control over him. But the 
election of the monarch is still a moot point. The position 
of a war lord, we might assume, depends on the choice 
of the mass of the fighting men ; the bravest and the 
strongest might be elected to lead the forces. But when 
the war lord has succeeded in establishing himself as 
king, more or less on a permanent basis, the monarchy 
assumes more and more a hereditary character, and even 
if the principle of election is still continued, it is merely 
a formality which has long lost its true significance. A 
slate of continuous war and the settlement in an alien 
territory surrounded by hostile peoples, tend to concen- 
trate, power in the hands of the Executive. The. saying is 
too true that war begat the king.® And his power practi- 


^ Evolution of Indian Polity, p. Sy. 

* Ancient Indian Polity, p. ii. 

* The poet Cowper tries to trace the origin of kingship to war; 
to the necessity felt for a leader. 
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cally becomes supreme. The regal power is insecure only 
in the hands of an incompetent weakling. If the king 
happens to be a strong man he exercises extensive powers, 
not only in war, but in peace as well. He is moreover 
the Supreme Judge ,* and so is himself not under the juris- 
diction of any other institution. “Himself immune from 
punishment (a-dandya) he wields the rod of punishment 
(Danda).”' 

During the Epic. Age, “kingship is practically uni- 
versal ; and it is only individual passages which contem- 
plate the existence of states without a king, of states where 
people are miserable indeed. The king and the royal 
family are all important. If at all the king’s power is in any- 
way limited, it was by that of his brothers and ministers, 
as Prof. Hopkins points out. But this limitation is pro- 
perly speaking no limitation at all ; for there was no 
constitutional machinery?^ that could be brought into opera- 
tion to make this limitation real or effective in any sense. 
Prof. Hopkins is VTong in maintaining that “the epic 
king is no autocrat.’’’ The various didactic injunctions 
that we have in the Epics belong to a later age. “In the 
Heroic Age”, as Prof. Siddhanta points out, “the king 
would probably not be bound by any such rules ; and 
provided he kept his retainers pleased there seems to have 
been litde he could not do.”’ And to decide whether the 


“ At length 

One eminent above the rest, for strength. 

For stratagem, or courage, or for all,^ 

Was chosen leader. Him they ser\*ed in way 
And him in peace for sake of warlike deeds 

Reverenced no less 

Thus kings were first invented.- 

The Winter Morning s n'otk 

^ Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 213. 

- Prof. Siddhanta: The Heroic Age of India, p. 170. 

^ Cambridge History of India, p. 271. 

* Heroic Age of India, p. 178. 
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Icintj was an aiilocral or otherwise, it is very necessary 
to ilelcrininc what his relations with the Assembly were. 
The Samili, wc are told, practically “disappears as an 
cfTcctivc part of government.’” And the Sabha could not 
have been democratic as Prof. Jayaswal would like to 
make it out. If the Sabha exercised political powers as 
such, wc might go a certain distance to meet the views of 
those scholars who want to make out that there were 
democratic assemblies in ancient India. The supreme 
question to be decided is how far the functions exercised 
by the Assembly were of a political nature. And even if 
political, what influence could the Assembly wield on the 
monarch ? We shall have to recognise that the privilege to 
give advice, when consulted, is not the same thing as the 
right to enforce the adherence to the advice so given. 
The king might have felt it advisable to seek and ascertain 
the opinion of the people, but he was certainly not bound 
to follow it. y\bove all, wo shall have to note that the 
questions so referred to were certainly not political, for 
the Assembly long ceased to have political influence, if 
ever wc could hold that it effectively exercised it. Prof. 
Hopkins rightly points out that “the Sabha or assembly 
is here simply a military body for consultation. Both 
priests and people are silent in the face of force.’’® Thus 
we find Prof. Hopkins singularly contradicting himself, 
for when he says that the Assembly had no political 
power, he cannot maintain that the king was no autocrat. 
If the brothers of the king or his ministers could upbraid 
or reprove him, it does not follow that they were effective 
limits to his autocracy. The king was not obliged to follow 
their advice, and there was no machinery provided for in 
the Constitution which could be brought into operation 
as against the king, if he chose to reject the counsel of his 


’ Vcdic Index, Vol. 2, p. 431. 

* Cambridge History of India, p. 271. 
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brothers or ministers. There was indeed a council known 
as the “Rajasamiti,” but its members seem to have hmi 
mainly priests. We are further told that the ministers were 
to be Brahmans. But at critical moments we find the kin^: 
seeking the counsel not of this “Rajasamiti”, hut ot 
his relatives and generals. And in times of cmcrjrency, 
as for instance in the case of the minority of the kin^, it 
is not the “Rajasamiti” that is seen to function, but, 
some individual generally entrusted with the duties of the 
Icing. Moreover the “Rajasamiti” was merely consulta- 
tive in character. “The Prince goes to the council to listen 
to its deliberations, but if he has made up his mind already 
the council has no influence with him.”‘ And even in his 
international dealings or relationships the king is not 
bound to follow anybody’s advice. It was his personal 
influence, we might almost say, personal interest, that 
decides. 

The village seems to have been brought more under 
the control of the central government than formerly, 'fhc 
discourse of Bhisma on the means of the consolidation of 
the state may be taken to be typically rcprcscnlati\’e of 
actual conditions. It also illustrates the policy of the king.^ 
towards local institutions. Bhisma is reported to have 
said : “I .shall tell thee how a kingdom may be consoli- 
dated and how also it may be protected. A he.idtnnn 
should be selected for each village. Over ten villagf. 
(or ten headmen) there should be one supcrintendenl. 
Over two such superintendents there shoulrl be one olfin-r 
(having the control, therefore, of twenty villages). Above 
the latter should be appointed persons under each "f 
whom should be a century of villages ; anrl above, tlv I t.t 
kind of officers should be appointed men each <’>f 
should have a thousand villages under his control. I he 
head-man should ascertain the characteristics of ever;. 


* Heroic Af^c of India, p. 184. 
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person in the villaq^c and all the faults also that need 
correction. He should report everything to the officer 
(who is above him and is) in charge of ten villages. The 
latter, again, should report the same to the officer (who is 
above him and is) in charge of twenty villages. The latter, 
in liis turn, should report the conduct of all the persons 
within his dominions to the officer (who is above him and 

is) in charge of a hundred villages Some virtuous 

minister, with watchfulness, .should exercise .supervision 
over the administrative affairs and mutual relations of 
those officers. In every town again, there should be an 
officer for attending to every matter relating to his juris- 
diction. Like some planet of dreadful form moving above 
all the asterisms below, the officer (with plenary powers) 
mentioned last should move and act above all the officers 
subordinate to him. Such an officer should ascertain the 
conduct of those under him through spies.”* There are 
many interesting facts that the passage reveals ; and we 
see the state setting up a huge machine of inquisition into 
operation in its capacity as the moral guardian of the 
people and the protector of Dharma. We shall have 
occasion to discuss the institution of Espionage later on. 
Here we wish to point out that all the essentials of the 
Kautiliyan State were already formulated in the Epic 
Age, by the sages and statesmen of the time. The Artha- 
sastra does not point to any new departure ; but seeks to 
systematise with an added emphasis the political ideas 
already prevalent. In a sense the Arihasastra is the epi- 
tome of the tendencies of political thought of all the former 
epochs. Its supreme contribution is to make theory cor- 
respond to the actual practice of the age, and reject all 
other cross-currents of thought that had obtained provi- 
sional validity under particular circumstances of place and 
time. 


‘ Saiiti Parva, Sect. LXXXVII (Ray’s, p. 280 ff). 
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Before we pass on to the next period we would there- 
fore sum up the nature of the Polity during Epic times, 
in the words of Prof. Siddhanta that : “The most promi- 
nent factor of the heroic state was the king, and next to 
him his personal retinue. The generous king had always 
a faithful comitatus, and within his kingdom his powers 
were practically unlimited.” 

By the time we come into the full light of the dawn of 
history we find the State already a centralised bureau- 
cracy, the sphere of its action being as wide as human 
relationships. The process of centralisation was carried 
almost to perfection, especially under the Mauryan 
monarchs ; and the imperial idea gains definite ascend- 
ancy. “Alexander’s invasion made manifest the weakness 
of a system of small independent States”, and so “the 
people probably welcomed, or at least submitted to, 
Chandragupta’s attempt to establish a centralised imperial 
government.”* Justin observes, indeed, that Chandra- 
gupta “changed the name of freedom to that of bondage, 
for he himself oppressed with servitude the very people 
he had rescued from foreign dominion.”® Though we do 
not have from him positive evidence regarding the nature 
of this oppression, we can very well infer from the infor- 
mation we have from other sources that this has reference 
to the fundamental nature of Hindu monarchy itself.’ The 
advance of the imperial idea, moreover, has always meant 
the submergence of all institutions inimical to its principle. 
The history of the world, eve^where, illustrates the 
truth of our statement. And India is no exception : and 
the “establishment of an imperial rule meant 
ing a\vay of all the free institutions of the country.”* And 

^ Banerjea: Public Adm., p. 47. 

* Justin: {McCrindle). 

^ Camb. Hist, of India, p. 473. 

* Banerjea: Public Adm., p. 47. 

Bandyopadhyaya : Katiiilya, p. 64. 
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with the extension of kingly power, such institutions as 
were of popular origin tend to be superceded by institu- 
tions strictly subordinate to the monarch. “The growth 
of the king’s authority led to the substitution of the Great 
Council (Raja-Sabha, Raja-Samiti) and the Privy Council 
(Mantri-parishat) of the king for the ancient meetings of 
the folk.”' And this tendency is also to be noticed in an- 
other direction. The village is brought under the imme- 
diate control of the Central Government. Local adminis- 
tration is ver}' closely linked to the Central, and this is 
achieved by a very complex administrative machinery. 
The account given by Megasthenes of the various officials 
of the State “points to a highly organised bureaucracy.’’® 
All power is concentrated in the hands of the king ; he is 
the key-stone of the Polity. The evidence of other Greek 
writers also points to the fact that the king was practically 
an autocrat. He controls the whole administration.* The 
civil administration of Chandragupta will enable us to 
realise the true nature of the system of his government. 
It was “based upon the personal autocracy of the sove-. 
reign. A strong hand was required to keep the vast 
empire won by him : and weakness would not do. The 
administrative machinery was efficiently organised. “The 
Central Government, by means of local officers, exercised 
strict control and maintained close supervision over all 
classes and castes of the population.’’* All evidence that 
we possess points clearly to the royal absolutism of the 
period. This is especially true of Asoka’s rule. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar observes that the subjects were at the mercy of 
the king Avho was thus “no better than a despot.’’* 

* Bancrjea: Public Adm., p. 97. 

* Cajub. Hist, of India, p. 417. 

® Ibid., p. 491. 

♦V. A. Smith: Early History of India, pp. 126-127. 

^ Ibid., p. 133. 

® Asoka, p. 63. 
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The evidence of the Law Books^ and the Jatahaa^ is 
conclusive again, and the king appears throughout as 
an absolute ruler. The system of administration is that 
of a centralised bureaucracy. The village is brought 
directly under the personal supervision of the king or of 
his officers, and free institutions are things of the past. 

We shall thus realise that the descriptions of the Hindu 
Polity in the works of modern writers are profoundly 
misleading. The patriotic scholarship of the modern 
renaissance tries to make out that the ancient Indian State 
was a constitutional monarchy, and was strictly limited in 
its activities. It is even held that the village-communities 
were “little republics” framed on a popular or democratic 
basis. ® It is absolutely unscientific to apply modern politi- 

^ See Prof. Gadgil’s Essay on The Village in Sanskrit Lite- 
rature. 

2 Fick: Social Org. 

s See Giddings : Studies in the Theory of Human Society, pp. 
71-72. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar maintains that since Mauryan times 
these “village sva-rajes, those primary units of self-rule” have 
been reduced, “to an atrophied state”. The Political Institutions 
and Theories of the Hindus, p. 58. 

Considerations of space have prevented us to go into more 
details regarding the village communities of Ancient India. Dr. 
Radhakumud Mookerji has written a whole book on Local Gov- 
ernment in Ancient India, as we are able to judge, on very 
.scanty evidence; and his book is full of sweeping generalisations 
from which every sober historian must shrink back. At 
best, he can point to the evidence of the Uttaramallur inscrip- 
tions. It is impossible to draw any general conclusions from them 
for they refer to the peculiar case of a Brahmin colony. Further 
the inferences that Dr. Mookerji draws from the evidence 0 
in fact, in no way follow from the nature and details ot 
evidence itself* j* 

If the reader is anxious to study village conditions 
in more detail, we give below the references which will pern ps 
of use to him. _ 

Refer Banerjea: Public Adm., pp. 47 !> 49 ' 52 » 97 1 
R. Mookerji: Local Govt., Introduction, pp. 8-11. 
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cal phraseology without an adequate understanding of the 
nature of the Hindu State. We do not certainly maintain 
that the king was necessarily always an arbitrary tyrant. 
But to characterise the basis of his power as constitutional 


For a discussion of Village Government: — 

Refer: Bancrjea: Public Adm., pp. 283-298. 

Apaslamha^ pp. 161-163. 

Narada, pp. 155-164. 

Menu, VIII, 259, 260, 263, 265. 

Yajnavalkya, II, 150, 151, 153. 

Viramitrodaya, pp. 456, 460. 

W.ere Village Communities Universal? 

Refer : Matthai : Village Government in Br. India, pp. 8-9. 
Mayne: Hindu Law. 

(See W.ebb’s Preface to Matthai’s book for some interesting 
problems.) 

System of land holding in Village Communities: Matthai: 
Vill. Com., pp, 9-10. 

Origin qf Village Communities: Matthai: Vill. Com,, pp. 
10-14. 

Officers etc., of Village Communities: Matthai; Vill. Com., 
pp. 14-18. 

Village Panchayats: Matthai: Vill. Com., pp. 18-21. 

Sphere of the State : Local and Central Govts. : Matthai : 
Vill. Com., pp. 32-33. 

Maine: Village Communities : — 
pp. 12-13 Indian Village Communities not a dead institution. 
66-68 Law in the Village Community. 

109- Ownership of Land. 

111- 113 Customs of repartition of Land. 

112- 113 Private property and the causes for the break up 
of the Village Community. 

113- 128 What is a Village? 

113-114 Secrecy of Family Life. cf. Greece and Rome. 
ii&*ii7 Legislation in Ancient Vill. Community, 

122-125 The Village Council. 

159-160 Self-sufficiency of the Village. 

16^168 Exclusiveness of Village Communities. 

R. Mookerji: Local Government in Ancient India: 
p. VIII, Marquis Crew on Self-Govt, and India ; cf. S. Webb» 
xxiii-xxiv, Marquis Crew, on the Indian Theory. 

S3 


p 
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would imply ignorance of the terminology employed. 
There never has been any constitutional tradition, much 
less any constitutional machinery to control or restrain 
the king. The checks . and balances, so freely spoken 
about, exist only in the imagination of our modern writers. 
The king was an autocrat, his power being tempered only 
by the attitude to life. that we have explained. We. shall 
presently discuss the theocratic nature of the Polity. 
Through the varnish which the didactic portions of the 
Law Books and the Jatakas try to give to the picture of 
monarchy, its true colour, however, often reveals itself, 
and we have generally “the picture of the old unres- 
trained king”, who “lets himself be guided by nothing 
except his own, often extremely selfish desires”.^ If the 
king follows the general moral duties prescribed, this 
' 'necessarily takes much from his character as an absolute 
despot. ’ ’ But unfortunately we see in him very often ‘ 'an 
unrestrained tyrant guided by his, own whims and 
caprices.”* There was no element in the constitution that 
could limit his power. The ministers or. Ministerial Body 
were purely of an advisory character.® The people had no 


p. 2 — Sir G. Birdwood on Indian Village Community. 

2-3 Sir C. Metcalfe on .Indian Vill. Com. 

Mookerji maintains that local institutions became affiliated to 
the State under certain agreements, pp. 5-7. 
pp. 7-10 The Ancient Empires of India. 

1 24-1 25 Legislation and Local Assemblies. 

1 57-2 1 2 Administrative machinery. 

Beni Prasad: Theory of%Govt., pp. 14; 50. 

Radhakamal Mukesrji: Democracies of the East, p. i 97 
' Fick: Social Org,, p.-ioo ff. 

^ Ibid., p. loi ff. - 

® According to Kautilya also the “ministers were all roya 
servants, selected and , appointed by the kings and holding 

during “royal pleasure” they were- more of courtiers seeking 

rpyaTfavour, than the custodians of the public right, 
by the support of ; the people”. And so the Council of Aclvis 
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participation in the administration of the State and so there 
could never be a “limitation- of kingly power . through the 
will of the people.” If the king were wise and virtuous 
his rule would be a benevolent or paternal despotism. If 
he were wicked, the only recourse left to the people would 
be to desert their homes and take refuge in the jungles,^ 
or rise in armed insurrection.® The distinction may well 
be expressed as Montesquieu does, Monarchy . as that in 
which a single person governs by fixed and established 
laws, a despotic government that in which a single person 
directs everything by his own will and caprice.® The 
king was expected to govern according to sacred injunc- 
tions, and the precepts of the Dharmasastras. There was 
no constitutional machinery provided for to control the 
king in case he violated these maxims, and chose to rule 
according to his own will and caprice.* 

We thus realise that it is unscientific to describe the 
nature of the ancient Indian Polity in the language of 
modern political phraseology. Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee 
maintains that the Ancient Indian Polity was a Communal 
Federal Democracy. Narendranath Law and- Banerjea 
and most others try to make out that it was a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy.® Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji emphati- 
cally asserts the federal nature of the Polity, and seems 
to prove that associated life in ancient India developed 

or tlie Ministers was nothing more than an advisory body. — 
Bandyopadhyaya : Kaitlilya, p. 129. 

* For example as in Ktisa Jataka, V, 520. 

* Some modern writers have chosen to call this “The Right 
to Revolt”. See Ghoshal: Hindu Political Theories, pp. 198-200. 

* Spirit of the Laws, Bk. II. 

* See Bandyopadhyaya : Kautilya, p. 80 ff. 

® See Bandyopadhyaya : Kautilya, pp. 127-129 where he very 
rightly rejects the assumption that there was constitutional gov- 
ernment in the past. Jayaswal seeks . to prove that the king was 
constitutionally a servant; indeed, a -salaried servant of State, 
See Hindu Polity, Part II, Ch. XXXY. 


33 * 
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on a democratic basis to fulfil the ends of national life. 
All these characterisations are profoundly misleading and 
are misconceived. The Ancient Indian State was an 
Absolute Monarchy, limited in one sense, but unlimited 
in another. Autocracy was always tempered by reverence 
for scriptural authority. Moreover, the attitude to life, 
pointing as it does to the vanity of existence and vain- 
gloriousness of regal splendour, acted as a constant check 
on the conduct of the king. .But all this was not through 
any positive institution that sought to limit the authority 
of the ruler ; the check on his autocracy was more through 
the effect of “suggestion** of spiritual penalties. Some- 
times, however, the king might not formally participate 
in the administration. He might leave the actual Govern- 
ment to the responsibility of any near relative, or relatives, 
or to some able minister, or ministers. In that case, the 
administration assumes an oligarchical character. More- 
over, with the increase of territory, State organisation 
would become highly complex, making it impossible for 
any single person to direct efficiently the administration 
of the country. The king may delegate his powers to his 
ministers, thus securing the necessary division of labour.’ 
But all this does not at all prove that the king is less the 
head of the State. He is ever the final source of authority, 
and ultimate repository of State-Sovereignty. 

Another tendency in a certain section of our writers on 
the ancient Indian Polity deserves our consideration at 
this stage. Attempts are made to interpret the Indian 
State in terms of Pluralism.* It is one thing to characterise 

^ Kautilya says: “Sovereignty (rajatwa) is possible onljr v/ith 
assistance. A single wheel can never more.” The King * .shall 
employ ministers and hear their opinion”, Bk. I, Ch, VII, p. x4- 

* “The Pluralist doctrine holds” writes Coker, ‘-‘that the other 
associations arise naturally and spontaneously and that their 
essential functions in society are independent of state detcrroina- 
tion". {Dunning's, p. 89.) Dr. Hsiao has examined the pluralistic 
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the State ‘ ‘as it ought to be’ ' , and quite a different thing, 
however, to apply that principle of characterisation to any 
actual State, either in the present or of the past. If it is 
absolutely necessary for us to understand the nature of 
our ancient Polity in terms of Monism or Pluralism, we 
can only say that the State was neither pluralistic, nor 
barely monistic. It was, however, certainly unitary, and 
never federal. The local groups, it is true, were not 
products of decentralisation. Nor was the State the pro- 
duct of federation. Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji makes the 
fantastic assertion that the Mauryan Empire “aimed at 
an elastic system of federalism or confederation’’^ and 
makes a still more astounding assertion by maintaining 
that the ancient Indian institutions "became affiliated to 
the State under certain agreements.’’* The State does 
not, we admit, crush out the individuality of these local 
institutions, but this does not mean that these local groups 
had political significance as such, as against the State. 
The tendency, as we have observed, is towards a rigid 
centralisation so far as the political aspect of the State is 
concerned. If the various institutions within the State were 
allowed to live their independent life it is so because of 
the very ideal of Dharma which the State sought to main- 
tain and realise. We shall discuss this question more fully 
when we determine the Province of Law. If it is inevitable 
that we should use the terms Monism and Pluralism, we 
would prefer to describe the ancient Indian State as 


theory exhaustively, and declares; “Whatever may be the avenue 
of approach — ^whether it be through law and legal tlieory, through 
the problem of representative Government, or, lastly, through 
economic and social organisation — the final outcome of the plu- 
ralistic argument is, in every instance, not multiplicity as such 
(as w.e naturally expect) but some unity that transcends and points 
beyond mere multiplicity.” (Political Pluralism), p. 127. 

1 SeChls Local Govt, in Anc. Ind., pp. 7-10. 

s Ibid., pp. 5-7. 
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Monistic, 1 the principle of interpretation being furnished 
in that case by the very nature of the End the State sought 
to attain. Dharma is, as we have seen, in the last analysis, 
Swadharma and is determined by various factors, the 
most important being the Law- of Karma. Inasmuch as 
the basis of Dharma itself is thus individualistic, it has 
a plural application. This has, perhaps, misled our scho- 
lars in hastily concluding that the ancient Indian State was 
pluralistic. “Briefly stated, the Indian theory favours 
neither anarchy nor the unqualified pluralism of discrete 
and isolated groups without reference to any nexus or 
solidarity as provided by the State, by Dharma, or other- 
wise.’*® In practice, the Indian State has always been an 
absolute autocracy, with a complicated system of adminis- 
tration under the direct or ultimate control of the central 
government. 

We might, therefore, say that the basis of the State, 
is monistic, but expresses itself in its outward manifesta- 
tion as pluralistic. Or, to be more accurate, we could ex- 
press it by saying that the Indian State was a unity in 
diversity. This we shall realise more clearly if we try to 
understand the relations between the State and the other 
institutions. 

We had observed that the primary duty of the king 
was to afford protection that thereby Dharma could be 
upheld. The subject was to be protected in the observance 
of his Dharma.. He should suffer no disturbance or moles- 
tation while engaged in his duties. The function of the 
State thus seems to have a negative aspect, inasmuch 
as it is to remove obstacles or the hindrance of hindrances. 
But more is involved in the End of the Indian State than 
is discernible at the first glance. The State was not only 

* Dr. Kung Chuan Hsiao says that a monarchy is necessarily 
a monistic state: Political PUtralism, p. 3. 

* Introduction to Local Govt, in Anc. Ind. by R. Mookerji, 
pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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lo .'ifforci j)roiection, but was also to keep the various 
orders and castes etc. in the due performance of their 
Swndliarma ami to prevent any allegiance. Nobody \yas 
to be allowed to take to the Dharma which was not his 
“Swadharma”. The State was to prevent a confusion of 
duties. This would be impossible unless the State, in some 
way, entered into the life of each individual, group, order 
or caste. Even the adjustment of mutual relationships 
would not be possible unless the State is capable of enter- 
ing into the spirit of the relationship itself. The State 
cannot be an "alien” factor, trying to adjust mutual 
relations from outside. It is only by imagining a world 
of things-in-thcmsclvcs, of society, of church, of family, 
of guild etc. as isolated units that we might maintain that 
the state is a contrivance to decide mutual relations. We 
do not solve but add another complication by assuming, 
as Laski tlocs, that Society is federal in its nature.* The 
state is held to be either a federation of social groups, 
religious, vocational etc., or that it is a community of com- 
munities, whose chief function is to keep the "ring.” And 
so the function of the State is to restrict itself to the safe- 
guarding of the rights of each component group or com- 
munity. If society is federal we ask, what is that principle 
which links together the various elements in the P'edera- 
tion.?* Is that principle inhering in the elements or ex- 
ternal, and so imposed from without? What is external or 
"without”, in the absolute sense? How can it bring to- 
gether the separate elements in a federal union? If the 
principle of linkage is apart from the links, then, evidently 

> There is .a kind of Federalism in which there is no absolute 
division of power etc. which we are not discussing at present. 
Miss Follett calls it the true Federalism. 

* Dr. Hsiao, in his PolUical Pluralisvi, says that Federalism 
and Monism arc not incompatible, p. 7. He further says (p. 6) that 
“the idea of a legal sovereignty seems, nevertheless, to be present 
in a federal state. 
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there is no chain as a consistent whole. Moreover, to our 
consciousness, it is never presented, as if there were ato- 
mic elements called links existing as isolated units which 
were then brought together as the copula does a train; 
Our unit of experience is already a series. We do not 
think of the links and then of tne linkage. A thing, in 
other words, can never be separated from its relations. 
Indeed it is not even comprehended but for its relations. 
The existence of no object is possible for knowledge un- 
less we understand it in its relationships with other objects. 
A thing which exists in itself and by itself is a metaphysical 
absurdity. 

And if we accept that no object could be known except 
through its relations ; or in other words, if our knowledge 
is relational, it is plain that no object which does not enter 
into relation with another object can even be known to 
that object. If we could make the bold assertion, we could 
postulate that no object is absolutely outside of any other 
object. There is something which is common to both 
which makes mutual cognisance possible ; and this some- 
thing must in some way be inherent. 

If the reluctance is to regard .the State as that third 
something, the right attitude is to try to discover any 
higher factor than the State. Most Pluralists point to the 
idea that the Will of the State, is not all-inclusive : for 
Social Purposes are widely divergent. Our answer, then, 
is that the Pluralist has anyhow to search after an all- 
inclusive factor. There must be sqme institution whose 
purpose must be, according to them, the co-ordination of 
the groups. And this institution, we say, ought to have 
legal pre-eminence. Its decisions must be binding ; other- 
wise co-ordination is impossible. The idea of “negotia- 
tion” that Laski insists is very clumsy. If a stage is 
reached when a deadlock becomes inevitable unless things 
are’ allowed to drift into atomic chaos, some exercise of 
compelling force must be conceived if society is to cohere. 
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The Monist is not wrong when he refers to the State as 
possessing legal pre-eminence. The modern Idealist would’ 
go further and think of the State, not only as a legal insti- 
tution, but also as ethieal and moral. What we wish to 
point out here is that the function of co-ordination itself 
points to the necessary existence of ah agent which would 
be monistic in nature. There must be in society a unitary 
or monistic principle which brings about a Unity of Pur- 
pose. Society cannot be simply regarded as a federation 
without first stating the principle that brings together 
the federal units, and without deciding the worth 
or value of that principle in relation to the life of the 
whole. This view that we insist would emphasise that 
society is a spiritual organism. We would not be satisfied 
with any other idea that seeks to explain the nature of our 
life. It must be understood in organic terms. Even to 
think of Society as an aggregate, as some modern philo- 
sophers do, will not satisfy us adequately. And so to postu- 
late a Pluralistic Universe is to attempt the impossible task 
of describing a circle without the centre. 

It is a paradox, therefore, which can never stand the- 
light of reason to maintain that the State can restrict itself 
to “keeping the ring", and interfere only as an external 
factor. Even the adjustment of mutual relations presup- 
poses the capacity of the State actively to enter into the 
life of each of the institutions between which the adjust- 
ment is to be effected. Without understanding the principle 
that is the basis of the particular association, how is it 
possible, we ask, to determine its relations with other 
institutions and adjust accordingly ? 

And, again, if the State were to keep the various 
component elements, be they, individuals, castes, orders, 
or vocational groups, in the proper performance of their 
Swadharma, how could it be possible unless, somehow, 
the State could judge and determine what that “Swa- 
dharma" involved. Merely as an external factor, the State- 

si 
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could never so regulate the life of the various Orders, and 
Castes. The State must itself be the all comprehensive 
expression of the life of Society at large, if it is to function 
at all. 

The State was the centre of Society in ancient India.? 
The king was the key-stone of the social arch. The king 
was not only the head of the State but- also of Society.? 
It is a profound misunderstanding of the true significance 
of the Indian monarchy to maintain that “India presents 
the rare and remarkable phenomenon of the State and the 
•Society co-existing apart from, and in some degree of 
independence of, each other, as distinct and separate units 
or entities, as independent centres of national, popular 
and collective life and activity’’.* A truer conception of 
the Indian Polity, it seems to us, is that maintained by 
Prof. Beni Prasad who realises that there is no clear dis- 
tinction between Society and the State. The Polity is “all 
one whole. The same organisation is at once religious,- 
political, economic and military. It is generally viewed in 
a comprehensive manner.” This is due, as he rightly 
points out, to the fact that “the habit of looking at it 
primarily from the political angle of vision is not culti- 
vated.” That is why “of the social order and of Govern- 
ment as the agency of its enforcement the Hindu thinkers 
have a clear view, but the very insistence on these two 
concepts prevented them from formulating the idea of the 
State as distinct from either. Society was organised pre- 
eminently as society ; Government was a part of that 


* J. N. C. Ganguli’s Article, p. 819, Vol. II, 1926. {The Indian 
Historical Quarterly.) 

* R. Mookerji maintains however that “in ancient India the 

king was head of the State, but not of Society.” {Local Govern- 
ment, pp. 3-19.) . , • o- 

Prof. P. Banerjee clearly admits that, in a sense, the king 
was head of the State. Public Adm., p. 79- 

* R. Mookerji : Local Government, pp. - 3 - 19 * 
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organisation, like the spiritual hierarchy, like the indus- 
trial and commercial mechanism.” That is why, perhaps, 
”lhc conception of the State does not emerge very 
clearly.” Prof. Beni Prasad,’ however, does not go far 
enough but equates the State and Government, and since 
the Cinvernment was generally monarchical the king is 
the Slate. Government refers to the structure and work- 
ing of the Slate, and the king was no doubt the head of 
the Government. But he was also something more than 
(hat. He was the protector or sustainer of “Dharma”, 
\\hich in its empirical aspect is the concretised Social 
Order. So, it was he who set the perspective of all the 
other institutions within Society. The End of the State, 
which was to maintain Dharma, that is Swadharma, would 
be impossible unless the king could so keep the various 
orders and castes, and institutions, respectively, to the 
performance of their duties. This function of the king, if 
it were not vitiated by the fundamental defect of the philo- 
sophy of life, characterised as it was, by the individualistic 
iloctrine of Karma, could have in course of time so affect- 
ed the life of Society that the State would have become 
a great co-operalive whole, within which the different 
instituiions would have lived and perfected their existence. 
Each social institution by virtue of its internal co-operative 
impetus would have inevitably demanded a wider scope, 
pointing to a co-operative whole, beyond itself. In other 
words the State could have become the Society of Socie- 
ties ; co-operation within a particular society widening into 
the Co-operative Partnership of the Great Society in 
which each seeks and finds its membership. This involves, 
as we. have seen, the idea of functional harmony, a true 
co-operative spirit, having its mainspring deeply rooted 
in the faith that we are members of each other. 

If the State is, therefore, to set the perspective of all the 


> Theory of Governmeni, pp. 8-9, 


34 * 
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Other associations within it, the welter of particular pur- 
poses must be converted so that they sh^l make for a 
coherent whole. If each association seeks exclusively the 
good of its members, instead of aiming at complementing 
its efforts with the efforts of other institutions so that the 
general well-being of society is attained thereby, such 
institution, so far as its internal coherence is concerned 
might be general in its nature, but certainly isolated, and 
as such, particular, with reference to society as a whole. It 
is manifest, as G. D. H. Cole^ also admits that "very 
many associations, in seeking a partial good for their own 
members, are acting anti-socially and impairing the co- 
herence of society as a whole." So Social Purposes must 
be "placed in coherent relationships." This involves, not 
merely co-ordination, but the entering into the very spirit 
and life of the associations whose relationships ought to 
be so co-ordinated. All particular purposes must find their 
ultimate sanction and meaning in an all comprehensive 
Divine Purpose, which they partially embody. It is that 
purpose that must correlate the rights and duties in each 
association and between associations. 

It is that purpose, again, that confers justification on 
the State, "as it is", to the extent it is fulfilled, and 
condemns the State to the extent it is not fulfilled. The 
State, in other words, is a moral institution, and must 
find its meaning in embodying the Divine Purpose. We 
shall return to the consideration of this vital question in 
our chapter on Political Obligations. What we wish to 
state here is that it is a partial way of looking at things 
if we say that the State is not ourselves with what it does 
and that it becomes ourselves ‘ ‘as it seeks to give expres- 
sion to our wants and desires."* For, as we conceive it, 
there is really no antagonism between our wants and dc- 


* Social Theory, p. 53. 

* Laski: Grammar of Politics, p. 35- 
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sires, and the fulfilment of the State. The individual, in the 
first place, is not merely finite.* Finitude which has for its 
End Infinity, must go through nn eternal process of 
reaching out into the Universal Beyond. And, moreover, 
humanity is not a mere aggregate and no single man, 
however eccentric, can wholly stand outside it. And any 
judgment that he passes on it is, at any rate, at least a 
partial judgment of himself. The State is thus, “the 
universal in which each of us, as particulars, finds our 
meaning.” The State itself might be, and certainly from 
our point of view is, particular in respect to the purpose 
it seeks all through the ages, as its End. We do not deny 
the value of the pragmatic method ; and the State, “as it 
is”, is to be judged in reference to its concrete achieve- 
ments and failures. But what we wish to point out is that 
the very criterion of judgment points to the State which 
is the ideal, or the State, “as it ought to be.” Moral 
adequacy is not the view-point merely of the individual 
who is finite ; for the nature of the individual himself is 
essentially universal. The conflict is not between the indi- 
vidual and the State or between the State and Society. 
It surely arises, we admit, if they are viewed at as parti- 
culars, and when the individual could isolate himself from 
his herd, and is standing, “outside it and passing judg- 
ment upon its actions.” In a spiritual organism no single 
member could so try to be an individual-in-himself. The 
true conflict is between the Real and the Actual, and not 
between the Real and the Ideal. 

And not only that. It is the ideal that confers validity 


* “.Any adequate theory of Social Organisation must always 
begin by recognising that the individual is finite. If he is a mem- 
ber of the herd, he is also outside it and passing judgment upon 
its actions.” Ibid., Laski Grammar, p. 29. 
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upon the actual. ^ The State, “as it is”, is to be judged 
in terms q£ the State, “as it ought to be”. Particular 
achievements and failures might be submitted to the prag- 
matic test but a judgment which is ostensibly from the 
point of view, as is claimed to be, of the individual who is 
finite can never be morally adequate to determine the 
rightness of not only the State as the ideal, but we venture 
to add, also of the “State, as it is”. 

To return, therefore, to our consideration of the State 
in its rdation to society, or the other associations within 
it, our criterion is not to judge the State from the stand- 
point of view of the individual, or -any particular group. 
There are no individuals by themselves whom we could 
regard as units in an aggregate. There are no groups, 
again, which can be abstracted from the Reality which is 
the whole and treated as such. The new individualism 
lays emphasis on groups considered as units. The indivi- 
dualists to-day are corporate individualists. The new 
individualism rests on the antithesis between the group 
and the State. The interest is centred in the groups, voca- 
tional or regional as the case may be ; and the State itself 
is treated with scant courtesy. Modern writers, under the 
influence of this new individualism try to apply their con- 
clusions in judging the nature of the Ancient Indian State. 
They maintain that the various institutions in society were 
either apart from the State or were independent, autono- 

* “The ideal”, says Sir Henry Jones, "is the truth of the 
leal. The real has not realised itself until it is the incarnation 
of the ideal ; for until that time its potentialities are only poten- 
tialities, latent forces indwelling but imprisoned, straining towaros 
light and liberty.” (The Principles of Citizenship, p. 75*) 
further on says, “the ideal that is only ideal is empty; and the 
real that is not disturbed by an ideal which is its^ own and its 
inmost secret and -substance, is inert, with the inertness and 
helplessness ■ of death. IdeaTand .real cannot be held apart. The> 
are. related, to one .another as. the. life of the living is. to its outwar 
structure”, (p. 76 ) 
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mous units. This misconception, as we pointed out, is due 
to tlie character of Dharma itself. Dharma is Swadharma 
and the State should maintain it. The King had to see 
that the various castes, orders, and other institutions were 
duly engaged in the performance of their Swadharma. 
In exceptional cases the King could even interfere with 
the scheme of Dharma itself, and compel, as the necessity 
demands, a rcshuftling of duties. All these point, not to 
the limitation of the King’s sphere of action, but to the 
peculiar character of that action itself. If there were cer- 
tain regions into which the King is not to enter, it is not 
that he is theoretically prohibited from doing so, but that 
the nature of the State itself is such that it does not neces- 
sitate interference except in exceptional cases. The rela- 
tion between Dharma and the State is a ‘reciprocal 
relation. If Dharma maintains the realm, the King, how- 
ever, is to protect it. Law, therefore, depends as much 
on the King as he on it. Not that the King was above 
the law ; but the law that has validity with respect to 
him, and as against him, is not the law that he applies 
or administers. We shall consider again this aspect more 
fully. What we wish to point out is that the King is not 
under the obligation of the ordinary law which he 
administers. In that limited sense we might say that 
he was above the Law.‘ This is especially visible with 


In other words, wc cannot maintain the supremacy of Law 
over the Slate, if by Law we mean something positive which 
modern jurists have made familiar. Law in the modern sense, 
is that which is made or decreed by the State. It is the creation 
of the political power of the State and as such must be held to 
be below the State. But there is another sense of the term “Law” 
which we cannot ignore; and in all ancient theories, it was used 
in this wider sense. The Aristotlean conception of Law has its 
sdinities with the Indian conception of /Dharma, for to -A.ristotlc, 
Law was “the system of rational order co-extensive and identical 
with the human reason”. It is, as Dr. Hsiao says, the objective 
manifestation of moral rule in the social realm; or as the Indian 
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regard to Varna-dharma. Rules of pollution do not appl^ 
to him. He may touch an “untouchable” and still remain 
pure. The King himself may be a member of the lower 
castes as often he has been in history, but yet he is to 
be venerated as god on earth. In fact the King, once, he 
becomes the ruler, is above caste. He also is above ordi- 
nary codes. He can do no wrong; in other words, he 
himself is immune from punishment ; otherwise he CMnot 
wield the rod of punishment. 

So whenever we notice the obligation of the King to 
maintain the various laws of families, guilds, tribes, 
peoples, castes, orders etc., this does not point to a lirni- 
tation of the sphere of the State, but as we have already 
pointed out to the nature of law itself. The Province of 
Law can only be understood, as we shall presently see, 
with reference to the Doctrine of Swadharma. Histori- 
cally considered, it might also be possible that the State, 
a late product, when it comes to be super-imposed on 
the other associations, could not but accept them as they 
were. Fustel de Coulanges has shown how this had taken 
place in Greece and Rome.* And we have no reasons 
to hold that things were different in Ancient India.® But 


thinkers have envisaged, the principle underlying the Social Order. 
And if Law is understood in this sense, “since the State as actual 
political power is never near the level of perfection, it is obvious 
that the State should acknowledge its inferiority to the ideal of 
law”. Dr. Hsiao: Political PluraUsm, p. lo. 

^ The Ancient City. 

2 Dr. Hsiao examines the argument that since society is an 
organisation of a multiplicity of interests and purposes there must 
also be a multiplicity of legal systems in order to give full expfe^ 
sion to them. He refuses to. see how the argument could lea 
to Pluralism. He says : “for no matter how we decentralise 
our social organisation, no matter into how many 
we divide our social life, and no matter, consequently, how J 
centres of law-making we establish, so long ^ we uphold sm . 
solidarity as the. all competent principle of Political organisa i » 
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once the Slate is so established, it tends by its inherent 
logical necessity to become the Society of societies. “The 
other forms of community which precede and are inde- 
pendent of the formation of the State do not continue 
to exist outside it ; nor yet are they superceded by it. 
7'hey arc carried into it. They become its organic mem- 
bers, supporting its life and in turn maintained by it in 
a new harmony with each other. “• And the first mani- 
festation of the State in its political aspect is thus the 
integrating of the diverse principles of the different insti- 
tutions in society, and the subordinating of all such socie- 
ties in the organic union of the wider, comprehensive 
whole. 

The king is the key-stone of the whole edifice and 
he is himself the supreme manifestation of the principle 
of integration.* As the protector of Dharma, he is the 
principle which is the “operative criticism” running 
through the numerous institutions of the social order. In 
him, as we have seen, are vested all the powers which 
are the essential attributes of sovereignty. By the time 
the functions of the State are most completely developed, 
especially on the judicial side, we find the King attaining 

all these pluralities must finally be ordered and unified by this 
principle into an Absolute system.” PolUicaJ Pluralism, pp. ig-20. 

We may note here the theory of legal personality of Dr. Gierke 
and Maitland. According to them the state and other groups are 
species of one genus. But the problem is whether the corporation 
v;hich is considered as a person is “merely a collection of isolated 
individuals or whether it is an organismic entity, possessing a 
real will of its own.” If we accept Dr. Gierke’s view that the 
corporation by virtue of its distinct purpose, possesses “a group 
will”; distinct from the private wills of its members, must we 
not, asks Dr. Hsiao, by the same line of reasoning, attribute 
also a real will to the State, and conceive the State as an organic 
unity, namely, as a “real person”? 

{Political Pluralism, pp. 35-36.) 

* T. H. Green : Political Obligation, p. 146. 

- See Sen Gupta’s Sottrees of Law and Society, Part I. 
p SB 
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to a position of pre-eminence commanding the obedience 
of people to an unusual degree. “To such a man all power 
in the society would naturally tend to gravitate. We 
have every reason to think that the law-givers like Manu, 
Narada and Yajnavalkya were only registering accom- 
plished facts, so .that their theories were not divergent 
from the practice of their times. And in them “we find 
the kingship in the zenith of power. The autonomous 
village and minor societies appear to have considerably 
dwindled in authority and in Yajnavalkya are clearly 
supervised by leaders appointed by the King; judicial 
power, of the King original and appellate has grown to 
enormous proportions and popular tribunals are reduced to 
a position of inferiority, exercising their functions by 
sufferance and subject to correction by the King. All the 
power that there is in the State centres round the King 
and the old societies retained a part of their own authority 
by a sort of delegation.”* 

Another important characteristic of the Indian State 
which has been variously interpreted remains to be 
noticed. We have seen that “the more Brahmanical cul- 
ture spread in the course of centuries, the more did the 
priestly classes succeed in stamping their desired physiog- 
nomy upon the Indian society through their religious and 
social influence.” And so far as social organisation was 
concerned, it was thoroughly saturated with theocratic 
ideas. But does this mean that the State as represented 
by the King was only “an appendage of the priests? 
So far as we are able to judge, the State never became 
subordinate to the priestly organisation ; and the Brah- 
mans were always dependent on the King. Orily in this 
sense however, is it true to maintain that politics were 
free from theological influences. But the State itself was 


^ Sen Gupta : Sources of Law and Society, Part I, p. 23. 
* Ibid., p. 24. 
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in a sense theocratic. It was the liighest expression of the 
regulative principle of the social order. To imagine that 
it was not the reflection of “the theological and meta- 
physical environments" and could be absolutely un- 
affected by the ideas of the people is to suppose that the 
State can exist in vacuum.* It would signify that the 
End of Life, and the philosophical conception of the 
universe as conceived by Hindu thinkers could have no 
hearings at all on the Polity, and that the State was alien 
to the conditions of the Society of the times. The neces- 
.city, therefore, so to. relate the political life to other 
aspects of social existence, has however led most of our 
writers to the expression of very peculiar and inconsistent 
.statements. Dr. Bhandarkar admits that the Hindu State 
of Kautilya was based on religious foundation and that 
its social arrangement was looked upon as coming down 
from the Veda and so the Vedic character of the State 
reduced it to “something like a socio-religious state."* 
Prof. Banerjea states that the State never became a theo- 
cracy in the proper sense of the term ; but admits that the 
King was the protector, though not the head of religion ; 
and in his executive capacity he guided and to some 
extent controlled, the religious and moral life of the peo- 
ple. We need, therefore, to understand the Indian 
Polity more clearly ; for “it is not possible, judging from 
the religious bent of the ancient Hindus, that their political 
thoughts, aspirations, and activities, should have remain- 
ed in absolute isolation from religipn."® The clue to the 

* Dr. Bhandaricar maintains that: "It is no longer correct to 
afiirm that the Indians never freed their politics from the theologi- 
cal and metaphysical environments." Some Aspects of Anc. Hindu 
Polity, p. 3. The opinion of Dr. Bhandarkar is also emphasised 
by almost every writer on India. 

- See Bandyopadhyaya : Kautilya, pp. 39; 46; especially p. 68 
where he says that "Kautilya was a believer in the older sacerdotal 
theory of Dharma and its excellence over the body-politic”. 

’ N. Law: Aspects of Anc. Ind. Polity, p. 142. 
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I>roper interpretation of the nature of the Indian State 
lies in the End it sought to achieve. “The State”, as 
N. Law points out, “under the direction of the sovereign, 
leads the people under its protection to the final goal of 
human existence — emancipation — ^furnishing at the same 
time means therefor.”* And so even the State, far from 
being freed from theological and metaphysical influences, 
itself subserves the spiritual purpose of man The 
monarch, indeed, looks upon the spiritual interests of his 
people as far soperior to their material interests.® Reli- 
gious ideas “coloured the whole system from the State- 
ideal to the innermost strata”.’ And to suppose, there- 
fore, that the Ancient State rested purely on positive 
bases is to misjudge the most essential of the characteris- 
tics of the Polity. “In regard to oriental monarchies we 
have to realise”, writes Benoy Kumar Sarkar, “first, 
that Hindu states were thoroughly secular. In India para- 
doxical as it may seem to pre-conceived notions, religion 
is never known to have dominated . political histo^ or 
philosophy”. {The Political Institutions and Theories oj 
the Hindus^ pp. 13-14). The State, we admit, was not 
theocratic in the sense that it was merely an “apendage 
of the priests.” But it was certainly theocratic in Ae 
highest sense, for, without it, the conditions of the spiri- 
tual life could never be secured. That is why, as we shall 
presently see, the very conception of sovereignty was 
spiritualised. Though in a certain sense, there existed 
no State-religion in India,* religion, in its larg-est signi- 
ficance was certainly the very core of the Polity. 
patronage was extended to all religious sects and faiths. 
The monarch himself was the supreme representative 
of the Divine. In him were synthesised the various prin- 

* Aspects of Anc. Ind. Polity, p. 145* 

* N. Law: Ibid., p. 143. 

* Ibid., p. 151. 

* Max Muller ; Six Systems, p. 34. 
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cij'lr.-i of >.<u-ia) lifr. 'riunijih in origin kingship was to some 
rMoin miiiiarv in rliarnrter, it possessed always a relijrious 
sii^niije.uu r. hi all early {lolities the Kinp; was not only the 
waf‘{)iif'f hm the Mii^h Priest as well. In India a priestly 
el.iv*. l»ej»in‘. to develop indejiendently and we have 
li.ua'S of eojilliri between the s«:nilar arul temporal cle- 
meji; .. In ! ween Hrahmins and Kshntriyas. d'hc episode 
vd I'araMsrama seems to indicate ilie temporary triumph 
of the prieMly power: hut. whatever that mielu be, the 
necessity for an undorstandin" strems to have been very 
early recol’ni'a'd. A sort of e»/e»/e rnrdtnlr is estalilish- 
ed wliich was never seriously disturbed durinqf all the 
centuries. \\^.* micjht <-v<*n say that ilu; [iriestly clement 
becam«‘ sironoer from its beini^ suluirdinated to the .State ; 
for uiuler its prot<;ction and patronajrc it was afforded the 
opt'ortunity to permeate every aspect of life. When the 
necessity to be the r<^presentaiivc of the military principle 
exclusively, jrrntlually passed away, the monarch himself, 
in the capacity of the [irotcctor and susiaincr of Dharrna, 
became the <‘xpressjon of "the inteerration of the religious 
and military principles in a manner which gave to the 
military principle itself a secondary position.* The King 
was “.a joint olTshoot of the military and the religious 
principles."' Me is, though not the head, at least the 
proitfcior of religion. Religion was not conceived to be 
a human product, and the State, as represented by the 
King, is itself to accept it on authority. The State itself 
is under the spirit which rules the other institutions in 
society : but being the centre of all life, and the condition 
of the life of the component institutions, and being en- 
t •'listed with the maintenance of the Social Order, the 
State has supervisory, censorial watch and ward power 
over all. The position of the great Emperor Asoka to- 


• Sen Giipt.n : Sources of Law and Society, p. 20. 
» Ibid. 
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wards religion or Dharma will enable us to realise the 
relation that subsisted between Religion and the State. 
The institution of "Dharma-mahamatras" was “in ac- 
cordance with Hindu notions” the primary purpose of 
the institution of “espionage”, according to Smti Parva, 
‘ ‘as we have already noticed, was to keep watch over the 
proper adherence to Dharma. The example of Asoka 
was “readily imitated in later times by rulers of various 
religions,”® by Harsha, by Kumarapala, and by rulers 
even in modern times. The State enforced very strictly 
the observance of Dharma and severely punished offend- 
ers against religion. The toleration,* that is so much 
talked about, never did really exist, if by toleration we 
understand the liberty of the individual to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience. Toleration had reference 
to the doctrine of “Swadharma”. If the State allowed 
the different sects to subsist and even sometimes extended 
patronage to all, this in no way signifies that the principle 
of toleration was the guiding factor. The key to a proper 
understanding lies in trying to find out hov/ far an indivi- 
dual, as such, could follow freely, not only in the mere 
expression of opinion, but in the translation of such 
opinion into the practice of every-day life, the dictates of 
his conscience. Indian toleration went only so far as the 
expression of opinion was concerned. A man may profess 
any principle ; only he must never attempt to translate 
it into practice. “The conscientious objector was not 
permitted to allege his conscience as a justification for acts 
disapproved on principle by the government. Men.mi^ht 
believe what they liked, but must dp as they were told . 


^ V. A. Smith: Early Hist, of I nd., p. i8i. 

* Ihid., pp. 181-182. . /T j- \ 

* See the very sympathetic article on Persecution (Indianj y 
A. S. Geden in the Ency. Eel. and Ethi., Vol. 9. 

* V. A. Smith : Early History of India, p. i79* 
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' Having thus decided the sphere of state-action, it 
remains for us to determine what the nature of the State 
is. We are inclined to hold that the State does not essay 
to secure the Good or Virtuous life for each and all of its 
members by any direct contribution of a positive nature. 
If Dharma were not Swadharma, the State could have 
employed itself in such an ordering of socity that the 
Good as the End would be the social or corporate embodi- 
ment of the aspiration of the community. The doctrines 
of Karma and of Swadharma preclude any such activity 
on the part of the State. As we have already observed 
the very idea of Dharma does not involve the idea of 
justice pr righteousness in its moral significance ; or that 
of justice or righteousness in its social implications. The 
, truly ethical or moral must be essentially social as well. 
The good must be social, or no good at all. The non- 
social is also non-ethical and non-moral. If social justice 
is mutilated, Dharma cannot have reference to tne co- 
herence or excellence of the whole community, but to 
parts of it considered as “ends".* And if we further 
remember that Dharma as the concretised Social Order 
is held to be fixed, and incapable of modifications by any 
human agency, we shall realise that social justice or 
Dharma in the true ethical or moral significance, as we 
would understand it, can never be realised through the 
Hindu State. The Varnashrama Dharma being eternal 
must be accepted by the State. The function of the State 
is to keep the Social Order intact, a Social Order, the 
philosophy of which does not admit modification. What is, 
is conceived to be, is as it ought to be. “The aim of the 


^ Santi Parva, i6-ig ; 23. 

“ the! ultimate goal of social justice is the well-being of all 

the people.” 

" equal justice can be given to all members of a society 

only if the end that society, pursues is such that it can be shar- 
ed.” — ^Pipkin; The Idea of Social Justice, pp. 551-559- 
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ancient Indian State was less to introduce an improved 
Social order”, says Rangaswamy Iyengar, “tlian to act 
in conformity with the established moral order of the 
Universe.’*^ And so “the root principle of pur ancient 
Polity was that every function of the State' had to be 
conditioned by and to be subordinated to the^lieed to pre- 
serve both society and the State. ’ ’* The End of the State 
is Stability, and not Progress. / 

The primary emphasis is thus laid in tne necessity to 
maintain Law and Order. The State is to a large extent 
a “Police State” ; meaning by “Police” not the mere 
organisation of the coercive power, but the enforcement 
of justice, in its legal aspects. Justice is judicial in nature ; 
and the State as maintaining Dharma, primarily concerns 
itself with the organisation and the administration of 
justice. The king is the Dandadhara, qr he who holds 
the sceptre of justice. The Rod of Chastisement is the 
emblem of sovereignty. 

Our discussion has led us to conclude that in ancient 
India there was practically no limit to state-action and 
that the State was an autocracy, limited not by any posi- 
tive factors, but by its very nature and End. If the End 
of the State, the maintenance of Dharma, had reference 
to the coherence and excellence of the whole Polity, we 
would certainly have accepted the facts of the Ancient 
Indian Polity as of supreme value for us even at the 
present day. There cannot be, we hold, any limit to the 
sphere of the State, if the State is an institutional response 
to the organised ideals and aspirations of the whole c^- 
munity, and also of the complex facts of human life. But 
the Hindu State was only a partial response. Its End 
had reference to particular elements in it only ; and so the 
unlimited sphere of state-action, so long as that action is 


* p. 72 fF. 
® P- 73- 
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not the expression of the Corporate Will, is an unmiti- 
gated tyranny to the “despised”, “depressed”,. and “dis- 
possessed”. The lower castes were, indeed, those on 
whom the burden or weight of the State most lay. 

And inasmuchas the Social. Order was supposed to be 
eternal and the individual was required to regulate his 
life according to scriptural injunctions, the maintenance of 
Dharma has in course of centuries resulted in the sterility 
of the Indian genius and the stagnation of the springs of 
life. Only that State, therefore, which is a true reflex of 
the complex of human life, is entitled to the exercise of 
power ; only that society, which is based on organic or na- 
tural principles can ever hope to live. The great problem is 
how to reconcile Order and Progress in a higher synthesis. 
There can be no unlimited rights to power, if its exercise 
does not seek to attain a progressive fulfilment of the 
Divine Purpose. The sphere of state-action can be 
allowed to be unlimited only when the Nature of the State 
is such that it shall be determined by the aims it subserves. 
And these aims must seek to embrace every element of the 
Polity, and be essentially formulated on the idea which 
Kant so profoundly insists, of the sacredness of Humanity 
in each individual. The Purpose of the State must seek 
to reflect the holiness of the Purpose of each individual. 
Mere particular interests may be chaotic, but if purposive 
could be raised from their mere welter into a larger co- 
herence which shall stamp its perfection on the Nature of 
the Polity. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CONCEPTION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


’The truth is that when pluralism sets out to prove that there k no 
ultimate authority in society and that there should not be such audio 
rity it proposes a task which cannot be accomplished, h'or an ultimate 
sovereignty there must be, whether we find it in “natural law” “in 
reason”, in “social solidarity”, or in the individual’s “sense of right". 
Furthermore, as soon as we admit the existence of an ultimate power, 
we must provide a definite channel for its expression — we must esta- 
blish in other words, a “determined person”, as the jurists say, 
through whom the voice of the common good is heard.’ 

(Dr. Hsiao : PolUical Pluratum, p. 139 ) 
“The Self properly understood is itself the sovereign.” 

Anugito. 


We have discussed the end of the Ancient Indian State 
and determined the sphere of State -action. The mainte- 
nance of Dharma, as we have seen, involved extensive 
powers concentrated in the hands of the King. He could 
enforce obedience and visit wrong doers with the penalties 
of the law. Protection could only be afforded if the State 
was credited with the necessary coercive power to punish 
offenders against the harmony of the polity. Dharma could 
be maintained by a proper wielding of Danda. Artha- 
rakshana implied dushta-sikshana. Kautilya, therefore, 
regarded the King as the sole repository of coercive 
power.* His commands were respected because he had the 
power to compel obedience ; otherwise he could never be 
regarded as sovereign. We do not imply that the mere 
possession of supreme physical force constitutes his sove- 
reignty. It is sufficient for us to note that obedience to 
his commands is habitually rendered by the mass of men. 
The power exercised by the King might have had various 


* See Bandyopadhyaya : KautUya, pjJ. 44"59* 
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sanctions, and physical force might have been only one 
such. The acquiescense of the people might be also due 
to the force of custom and habit, or to the strength of 
religious sentiment. The significant fact is that, obedience 
does exist. The commands of the King were authorita- 
tive. He was the determinate superior capable of express- 
ing the highest commands of the State. Against his pro- 
nouncements there was no appeal in the legal sense. 

There have been attempts by certain modern writers to 
establish the limited nature of the monarchy in ancient 
India. With the growing acceptance of the doctrines of 
political pluralism, the tendency to press too much into 
the facts of the ancient polity is becoming more pro- 
nounced. We know how “the idea of a command seems 
loo frequently to have carried with it to the minds of many 
thinkers the notion that a law must somehow be an arbi- 
trary expression of the sovereign’s unmotivated or purely 
selfish ‘will’ or caprice, — that it must be evolved in his 
inner consciousness out of nothing, and without any re- 
gard for the customary or ideal notions of right and wrong 
which men ordinarily consult in determining their con- 
duct.’’^ We would be perfectly justified in rejecting the 
idea if this be the meaning that is to be given to the word 
“command”. Laws, as the sovereign’s “commands”, are 
not certainly his arbitrary creations, but are themselves 
the crystallised embodiments of the prevailing opinions of 
morality and righteousness. 

We are also aware that, as Bryce has pointed out, there 
is an instinctive opposition to power which is based upon 
mere force and people naturally refuse to submit to it.* 
Arbitrary exercise of power ultimately invites resistance 
and the dread of revolution acts as a potential check. As 
we shall presently see, the exercise of sovereign power is 

John Dickinson: Article on A Working Theory of Sove- 
reignty. Pol. Science Quar., Vol. XLIII. 

* Studies in History and Jttrisprudence, Vol. II, p. 516. 
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always under certain limitations. But this does not detract 
anything from the essence of sovereignty. The relevant 
question with which we are concerned is that in every 
political society there is always a sovereign person or 
group competent to enforce its decisions. Under modern 
conditions, we do recognise that it is no easy task to seek 
to discover the real rulers in the State. This is due not 
to the non-existence of any ultimate authority as such, 
but to the complex conditions that defy analysis. Even 
Austin himself * ‘fully recognises the existence of com- 
munities, or aggregates of men, in which no dissection 
could disclose a person or a group answering to^s defini- 
tion of a sovereign.”’ 

This does not imply that there is no sovereign. As Sir 
Henry Maine asserts, this person may be discovered 
certainly as the centre of gravity in a mass of matter.* 
We are also aware that a purely legal emphasis might not 
take cognisance of the political aspect of Sovereignty, 
the power behind the legal sovereign before which the 
legal sovereign must bow in deference. This power might 
be the potential battle in the people at large, or it might 
be operative through the constitutional arrangements of 
the polity where they exist. As Ritchie has well put it, 
the problem of good government is the problem of effect- 
ing a proper relation between the legal sovereign and the 
political sovereign. Only in such a state where this har- 
mony exists can there be peace.’ But such reciprocity can 
only be secured in a pure democracy where the expressed 
will of the people through the electorate is law itself. But 
this is so because the power of the people is expressed 


^ Maine : Early History of IrtstiUitions, p. 377. (1893) 

* Ibid., p. 349. . , 

s “The will of the legal sovereign is or should be the authonsea 
embodiment pr manifestation of the will of the political sove- 


reign.” 

McKechnie: The State and the Individual, p. 131- 
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through legally constituted channels and made ultimately 
to prevail. Sovereignty, in that case, may rest with the 
“general will" as Rousseau would have it, or even “in 
the working of the system of institutions as a whole. 

Wc are also aware that the legal theory of sovereignty 
might be worthless considered from the moral point of 
^'icw ; its Icgjil right to prevail does not constitute its 
moral sanction to exist, as Laski has well pointed out. It 
is true again, that certain forces always do exert a sinister 
influence on the sovereign who yields himself to exploi- 
tation, and it is the imperative necessity of our life to 
insist, along with Laski, that the policy of the State “is 
only sovereign where it is serving the Sovereign purpose’ ’ 
which is the “unique realisation of the common good.’’* 
The determinate person or group, considered as legal 
so^'ereign, might become oppressive in the exercise of 
power ; for “in sober fact’’, says Laski, “government is 
exerted in the interest of those who control its exercise.” 
Disobedience would then become a moral duty and revolu- 
tion the safety valve that could operate in the last resort. 
The legal sovereign, for the time being in power, would 
be set aside and a new sovereign set up who thereafter is 
looked upon as the ultimate legal authority. Through 
I evolution a re-location of legal sovereignty takes place. 
Legal sovereignty, as such, however, is never dispensed 
with and cannot be dispensed with. Revolutions is only 
an extra-legal remedy and can only be applied as an 
extreme necessity ; it cannot be regarded as a normal 
weapon. Revolution implies a lapse to anarchy. Juristic 
sovereignty is “an essential lever of progress.”® 

In every State, therefore, there exists “some organ 
whose authority is unlimited.”* That organ in the ancient 

* Philosophical Theory of the State, p. XXIX. 

* Authoritv in the Modern State, pp. 40-41. 

John Dickinson: Article in Political Science Quarterly, p. 34. 

* Laski : Foundations of Sovereignty, pp. 236-237. 
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by the act of coronation. And we know that the ceremony 
itself is of a religious character to be performed by Brah- 
mins according to the Scriptures. If we look upon the 
coronation as conferring legal sovereignty, then we would 
be inevitably led to the conclusion that those who deter- 
mined the ceremonial and performed it were legally 
sovereign in the ultimate sense, the crown being at their 
disposal. We are reminded of the famous struggle between 
the Empire and the Papacy during the Middle Ages. This 
is not the place to discuss the strength of their rival 
claims, but it is sufficient to point out that a recognition 
of ecclesiastical pretensions over tlie disposal of the crown 
would certainly lead us to the inevitable acceptance of 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Evidently both the temporal 
and spiritual powers cannot be regarded to be legally 
sovereign at one and the same time, for dual sovereignty 
leads to perpetual conflict ; for. it would have meant 
establishing an imperium in imperio. In the end one of 
the two must prevail. We cannot, moreover, regard the 
■spiritual authority as sovereign even until the act of coro- 
nation and that the Prince becomes sovereign ever 
thereafter, the spiritual authority having surrendered 
power once and for all. For sovereignty is inalienable. 
As a matter of fact, there was no occasion for a conflict 
to arise between Church and State in the ancient Indian 
Society ; there was an entente cordiale between the two. 
We may even regard the King as representing in himself 
the principles of both as he was himself looked upon and 
as a sort of a divinity. A sacred halo surrounded the 
occupant of the throne. The King did not, therefore, 
become sovereign because supreme power was conferred 
on him by the coronation ceremony. The oaths and 
pledges taken on that occasion are of a formal character 
and should not be interpreted too literally. The new King 
begins to reign from the moment that the old King ceased 
to reign. The King, that is to say, according to the Indian 
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conception, never dies. That is the implication of thfe 
principle of hereditary succession. In ancient times, we 
rarely have fratricidal wars of succession in this country. 
The crown was not looked upon as the prize of the fittest 
that survived. On the demise of a King the Polity was not 
dissolved into the original chaos to be rescued only by 
the strong hand that succeeds in suppressing or destroy- 
ing all competitors in the field. The incidents that have 
stained the annals of Islamaic polity were due to the un- 
certainty in the Law of Succession. Every son of a King 
in the Muslim State was looked upon as equally entitled 
to succeed ; primogeniture was not a sacred thing. A 
successful prince usually waded through a welter of blood 
to reach to the throne. Once finally seated, moreover, 
he would take every precaution to see that his reign would 
not be disturbed thereafter by wars of disputed succession, 
by removing by every possible means all claimants in the 
field out of his path. The usual method would be to blind 
all princes royal. We rarely hear of such things in the 
Hindu State. The sovereignty of the King was the 
guarantee of the continuity of civil society, and it was 
never in abeyance. In the exceptional cases w’hen a King 
is reported to be deposed or expelled what we really have 
is a revolution. There was no constitutional machinery 
provided for, as we have seen, in the ancient Indian State 
to operate against a tyrannical monarch. If the ministers 
successfully conspired against him and removed him from 
power, or if the people expelled him by force they were 
really effecting a revolution. Our modern writers are not 
very careful in drawing distinctions and hence many false 
notions are given wdde currency. What is significant, how- 
ever, for our present purpose is that legal sovereignty as 
such was never dispensed with. Whatever might be the 
weapon adopted to get rid of a reigning King, eveiy 
possible haste was taken to see that a new sovereign is 
installed in his place. If this is effected by the mantripan- 
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shad, or the samiti, that body acted only in an extra-legal 
capacity. To express it in technical language the mantri- 
parishad or the samiti is the de facto sovereign. It might 
set up a new King who in course of time may be recog- 
nised as lawful.^ By the acquiescence of the people, the 
new King may come to be regarded as the legal sovereign 
in the State. And this legal sovereign is not himself limited 
by any positive provisions or constitutional devices. His 
sovereignty, so long as he could effectively exercise his 
power, was unlimited and absolute. 

This sovereignty, moreover, was exclusively in the 
King. He did not share it with any other person or insti- 
tution in the State. The Pluralistic theory completely fails 
in affording us any clue to the proper interpretation of our 
ancient Polity, We are not for the present concerned with 
the moral aspect of the question. We shall discuss that 
in our chapter on Political Obligation. Our attempt here is 
only to understand the nature of state-sovereignty in our 
ancient polity. Prof. Beni Prasad maintains® that “the 
monistic theory of sovereignty as applied to the state or 
government, fails completely ; only a pluralistic theory can 
grasp the Indian phenomena”. According to him “tlie 
State was only one of the groups to which the individual 
belonged”. Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee also expresses 
a similar view when he says that “the merest knowledge 
of Oriental history would prove inadequate the unity or 
absoluteness of the State predicated by Hobbes, Austin, 
or Hegel”, for the “State is by nature and history plura- 


^ The Glorious Revolution of 1688 illustrates our contention. 
The de jure sovereign James ii was set aside by the Convention 
Parliament which was the de facto sovereign for the time being. 
The Crown was offered by the Convention Parliament to William 
and Mary w:ho became legally sovereign in course of time by the 
acquiescence of the people. What was really effected was a revc 
tion in spite of the disg[uise of constitutional procedure. 

* Theory of Government in Ancient India, p. g. 

P sr 
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listic”.* It would appear that these writers have imper- 
fectly grasped the facts of our ancient Polity in their 
enthusiasm to read their modern theories into it. They 
are perhaps following the trend of Laski’s thought, for 
we know that Laski insists that the State is merely a co- 
ordinating body and that it is only “one among many 
forms of human association’*.* According to him there is 
“no thought of unity’’* in the allegiance of the individual. 
The ancient Indian State was not merely one association 
among other institutions. As we have already seen, it was 
the supreme institution of institutions which set the pers- 
pective of the rest. Prof. Beni Prasad is not right and he 
is following the trend of the thought of Laski, perhaps, if 
we might add, a little imperfectly. To Laski, our allegi- 
ance itself is as a fact, not imified, whereas Prof. Beni Pra- 
sad can conceive of a simple loyalty “to society as a 
whole”. As we have already discussed, there was no anti- 
thesis between society and the State in ancient India ; and 
if the State be the key-stone of the social arch, the centre 
of the Polity, there seems to be no difficulty in trying to 
accept the Monist’s contention. The perplexity is due to a 
misunderstanding of the Monist’s position. So far as the 
life of Qur ancients is concerned, we might recognise that 
it was enclosed within what may be termed concentric 
circles of loyalty. The State, as represented by the King, 
claimed the highest allegiance of the people. There was 
no clash of loyalties and the State had not tq compete 
with other groups in the claim it made on the allegiance 
of its members. The King, who represented the State, 
was something like a Zeus Agamennon ; he was verily 
a god in human shape than whom there was no other god 
on earth ; Na Vishnu Prithvipathi. The individual 


^ Democracies of the East, p. 24. 
® Grammar of Politics, p. 69. 

* Pjohlem of Sovereignty, p. ii. 
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jravo liis loyally at once to all the groups to which he 
l)clongC(l ; but it was a loyally which was widening in its 
snipe, until it found its highest empirical expression in its 
relation to the Slate. 

I'he fatal confu.sion in the analysis of most of our 
mocltrrn writers is due to the misunderstanding of the 
nature of society itself. "It is integral to the proper under- 
siantling of any given society*’, says Laski, "that it should 
be regarded as c.sscniially federal in its nature."* If that 
were so, arc the federal units be they individuals or 
groups connected with one another by relations which pos- 
sess continuity ? Do they remain as separate and persistent 
ohjects, existing side by side, in space and time? To our 
mind it appears that to interpret society as in its nature 
federal, is loo mechanical to .serve for an adequate under- 
standing. A federation rests on the idea that the compon- 
ent elements or groups are brought together in some sort 
of union, but from which the conception of unity is ex- 
cluded. The idea of unity, especially in its reference to 
human licings who arc in nature spiritual, involves the in- 
terpretation of each individual in relation to a comprehen- 
sive whole, the awareness of which relation to the larger 
pur[)ose of the Universal constitutes the meaning of every 
such particular or individual. This is possible as we have 
seen, because every individual is in his nature himself 
Universal. The difficulty can only be bridged over when 
we cease to think in special terms of tlie co-existence of 
objects, individuals or groups in society. No individual 
or group in society is wholly outside any other individual 
or group. Society is a spiritual organism of which the 
members seek and find meaning and purpose only in 
relation to it as a whole. The Unity to which they belong 
is larger than that of the group, be it family or guild, 
caste or order, with which, in the more immediate con- 


> Grammar of Politics, p. 59. 
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tacts of life, they appear to be more intimately connected. 
The group itself, though general in reference to its mem- 
bers is particular in reference to the larger system to which 
it belongs. Facts or actualities may seem to belie the truth 
implied in our statement; but as we hold, the world of 
facts must be appraised in terms of value. Then certainly, 
all physical conceptions of social life would be proved 
fallacious ; and the real character of the federal theory is 
revealed in all its implications. 

The mere presence of various associations side by side, 
therefore, does not warrant us to maintain that they are 
brought together on a federal basis, the State being the 
factor that functions in the co-ordinating process. The 
State does not merely, as Maciver supposes, regulate 
“the outstanding external relations of men in society”. ‘ 
It is very difficult to determine what the external relations 
are and what the internal. No man can live a double life, 
the one abstracted from the other. The process of co- 
ordination or mutual adjustment really implies much more 
than what appears on the surface. The State purely as 
an external factor can never fulfil the function. 

And if the State cannot function merely as an external 
or alien factor, it must enter actively into the life of every 
individual or group within it.* The State is not simply 
one association or group among other groups. The plura- 
lists’ revolt is the reaction against the State as wrongly 
understood. “The State” writes Laski, “like man, ceases 
to be human when it is exalted into Godhead. We dare not 
so exalt it lest we be imprisoned by the errors of the past. 
For it is ours to hand down undimmed the torch of cons- 


' The Modern State, p. 5. 

* “The mutual implication of state and citizen has the unity 
and intensity of a single life." Sir Henry Jones: Pnnctples oj 
Citizenship, p. 90. See also his The Working Faith of the Socta 
Reformer, p, loo ff., and p. 272. 
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cious life”.* And the modern era that has seen the 
pluralist’s attack also is the witness to the exaltation of the 
State to a degree never attained to before in the history 
of man. We do not refer to. the theoretical exposition of 
ideas, but the State as it has actually become. Hitherto 
Ave had the Divine Right of kings ; now we have the 
Divine Right of the State. That proud title was “trans- 
ferred from the person to the incarnate State. The mystic 
name that had exalted the obvious reality of the King 
now crowned a being as mystic as itself, the omnipotent 
majesty of the State.”* The pluralist is perfectly justified 
in his attack, so far as it is directed against the external 
ideas of thinkers like Trietske ; and we are one with him 
There. But the Monist’s position need not necessarily be 
identified with the extremism of Trietske. Monistic expla- 
nations of Society and State, we admit, are inadequate, 
if for no other reason but that they are at least too simple. 
We recognise that the problem is very complex but the 
right approach is to recognise unity in diversity. 

Again, we admit that it is dangerous to attribute omni- 
potence to the State as it is. We are one with the pluralist 
in this respect. Our allegiance to the State is not to ‘ ‘what 
is”, but to “what ought to be”. Even the consciousness 
of other groups than the State need not mislead us into 
false interpretations. Our allegiance is a unified allegiance, 
if for no other reason, but that our personality, and 
indeed, even our consciousness, themselves are unified. 
We have no. divisions of loyalty attached to parts of our 
personality which in turn are related to different groups 
in Society or State. We live and function with our whole 
personality and in any given moment qf experience, our 
consciousness is a unity which can form an intelligent 
system Avhich harmonises in itself the component, diverse 


* Problem of Sovereignty, p. 210. 

® Mac Iver : The Modem State, p. 9. 
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elements. To divide our allegiance is to dismember our 
personality and abstract parts of it and constitute them' 
as separate and persistent entities co-existing in space. 

The pluralistic theory, therefore, completely fails in 
affording us the clue to the proper understanding of our 
ancient Polity. “In the Monistic theory of the State,” 
complains Laski,^ “there seems no guarantee that man 
will have any being at all. His personality, for him the 
most real of all things, is sacrificed to an idol which the 
merest knowledge of history would prove to have, feet of 
clay.” The Pluralist is very .solicitious for the freedom 
of man in vocational aspects of group life. And his resent- 
ment of the State is due to the fact that he supposes that 
it encroaches upon spheres not legitimately its own. What 
we would like to point out is that the State cannot be 
relegated to a corner like this. “The true state must 
gather up every interest within itself. It must take over 
many loyalties and find how it can make them one.”® The 
relegated to a corner like this. “The true State must 
try to get the whole of man. It must be the symbol of his 
“multiple self”, his “multiple self brought to significance, 
to self-realisation”. “If you leave me with my plural 
selves,” says Follett, “you leave me in desolate places, 
my soul craving its meaning, its home. The home of my 
soul is in the State.” And so the ideal State demands the 
whole of man. It is only the State, not the actual State, 
but the ideal unified or unifying State that can contain 
the whole of man. His undivided allegiance is to the State. 
His allegiance itself is a unity ; a spontaneous unity, “the 
instinctive self-unifying” of his “multiple interests.” 

The State, therefore, does not compete with other 
groups. The loyalty to the State is a unified and not a 
competing loyalty. The State is the whole which is inclu- 
sive of all. 

^ Problem of Sovereignty, p. 24. 

® Follett: The New State, p.. 312. 
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Dr. Miikcrjce’s conclusion is unfortunately the result 
of an inadequate knowledge of Oriental history and he 
quc.siions the validity of postulating state-sovereignty 
with regard to the political associations of the East. The 
merest knowledge of Oriental history whether of Turkey, 
or of EgN'pt, or of Persia or of India etc., would imme- 
diately bring home the supreme fact that the Sultan of 
Egypt, the Porte of Turkey, the Emperor of India, 
Mindu or Muslim, were all of them practically despotic 
and truly exercised sovereign powers. Even in the strictly 
legal sense, we might say that the monarch was sovereign 
in ancient India. We do not mean necessarily that he was 
the supreme law-making institution. Both Yajnavalkya 
and Manu, indeed, recognised the legislative activity of 
the King. The King’s edicts have the force of law. But 
we shall have to note that there were other sources of 
law, like the sacred scriptures, custom and usage ; and 
perhaps “the idea of the King’s legislative powers did 
not take root in ancient Indian Polity’’.* This does not 
.suggest any limitation to sovereignty, but only affords 
another illustration of the peculiar way in which that sove- 
reignty expresses itself, having always reference to the 
cardinal idea of the Polity, that of Swadharma. The 
Province of Law is to be understood in reference to this 
doctrine of Swadharma. If the various groups, sacred or 
v,ocational had the authority to legislative for themselves, 
their legislation was purely of the nature of subordinate 
legislation, and so, non-sovereign in character. Before 
legal or judicial powers were concentrated in the hands 
of the Monarch, some sort of gentile arbitration must have 
existed. There were a number of groups in society ante- 
cedent to the emergence of the State in its completely 
developed shape. These groups mostly based upon reli- 
gion and kinship, the gens and clans that we come, across 


^ Sen Gupta: Sources of La-iv and Society, p. 8i. 
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as existing in all the different branches of the Arvan stock, 
must each have had a body of rules enforcible by an 
authority vested in a person or body of persons more or 
less definite in character. The State, in the early davs 
would never have thought of interfering in the private 
concerns of these groups even if we suppose it had the 
strength to do so. The State finds already a vast body of 
law existing in society and for a long time to come, suffers 
the relative independence of the groups as such. But the 
very necessity which called for the State, also makes for 
the concentration of all power in its hands, consequent on 
the integration of the commonwealth. The State, which in 
the primitive times of stress and strife, was the expression 
of the military principle, in course of time, becomes more 
significant. Called into existence for the sake of mere life, 
it continued to exist for the sake of good life. In saying 
this, we are not trying to trace the historical origin and 
development of the State. Indeed it is impossible to ipoint 
to any period in time when any people could have existed 
without any political organisation as such. We are only 
trying along with Plato and Aristotle, to maintain that 
the State is a natural institution and so can never be ex- 
plained away by trying to make it rest upon convention 
or contract. That is why we find it easy to reconcile the 
fact of the emergence of the State with the existence of 
various other interests within it. The State, in its deve- 
loped form, whatever it might have been in ver)* early 
days, is more than the expression of the military principle. 
That is why we said, on a former occasion, that though 
the State is a manifestation of force, its basis, however, 
is not force. In other words, though state-sovereignty 
manifests itself as force or coercive authority, its nature 
itself is grounded upon a moral foundation. 

This is specially the case so far as the ancient Indian 
Polity is concerned. The conception of sovereignty, 
though wedded as it is to the idea of "Danda or t c 
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Rod of Chastisement, finds its true essence in something 
far deeper and vital than the principle of force. With the 
integrating of the various elements of the Polity, the 
military principle which had done much in effecting it is 
itself ultimately subordinated to a higher principle which 
is in a sense, we might say, a synthesis of the military and 
the religious. If the religious principle itself had 
triumphed in the sense that the classes in the Polity which 
represented it gained a predominance over the rest, then 
we would have had a pure theocracy or rule of the priestly 
or Brahmanic classes. The idea of the State that we 
receive from the Siimiis especially would lead us to judge, 
indeed, that the religious principle did triumph over all 
other interests. And “it would be no exaggeration to say 
that all through its history Hindu society was wholly 
dominated by the religious idea* ’.‘But if the religious or 
theological principles triumphed, this was however due 
to the Evieiiie cordiale effected with the military principle 
as represented by the Kshatriya caste. The King, who 
represented the military principle, came to be looked upon 
in course of time as the protector of Religion and Dharma. 
With the gradual recognition of this idea, the military 
aspect of the monarch tends to be thrown into the shade, 
and his position comes to be securely founded, not upon 
force, but upon moral grounds. We shall discuss this more 
fully in our chapter on Political Obligation. It is thus in 
the person of the monarch that the religious and the mili- 
tary principles are brought together in a higher synthesis ; 
and the State is therefore the combined product of the 
religious and military aspects of the ancient Indian society 
and life. 

This is clearly visualised in the End the State sought 
to attain. The End of the State is Dharma. In its absolute 
aspect Dharma refers to the principle underlying this 


' Sen Gupta : Sources of Law and Society, p. 26. 
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universe. In other words it is the Supreme Reality, often 
equated with Brahman. The realisation of Dharma in the 
absolute is the achievement of Moksha or Deliverance. 
The ideal of the State is “the attainment of the summum 
homim ‘Moksha’ ” and the State is the machinery for the 
collective attainment of salvation (moksha) by the people 
under its care”.^ This salvation, however, as we have 
seen is not a concern which pointed to a corporate striving. 
The Law of Karma precluded any such ideal. Salvation 
could only be achieved by strict adherence to Swadharma. 
And this conformity to Swadharma, or regulating' the 
social order was to be rigidly enforced by the King. And 
the King in functioning as the sustainer of Dharma is thus 
the sovereign in the truest sense of the term, and in this 
sense, he is the determinate superior in whom the principle 
of authority is vested. The outv-ard manifestation of his 
sovereignty is s\mibolised in “Danda” or the Rod of 
Chastisement ; and the underlying essence of sovereignt)^ 
has reference to the achievement of Moksha by ever}' 
individual within the State. 

In the absolute sense every individual is sovereign in 
himself. xAccording to Indian Metaphysics we have seen 
how the self is conceived of as unattached and unaffected, 
almost a thing-in-itself. Nobody can help in the fmition 
of another’s spiritual life ; each should reap or consume 
his own Karma. That is why the Anugita says that ‘ the 
Self properly understood is itself the sovereign.’’ 

In the Empirical Life, the individual has to undergo 
the discipline which prepares him for that ultimate sove- 
reignty realisable in the Self. The preparation is mainly 
to enable him to attain philosophical aloofness through 
psychological detachment. The individual has thus to pass 
through ethical discipline regulated by Swadharma. And 
it is here that the conception of state-sovereignty emerges 


* N. Law : Ancient Ind. Polity ^ p. i44‘ 
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jnio ijinti’s lifr, in iis empirical aspect, atul lias to be regu- 
latc’tl ;in<i supervised by the Stale. It is the protection 
alinrded by the Kincf that sustains the realm anrl keeps 
rvrry nne in the proper performance of his duties, thus 
pi< vrntifui varna-sankaram. The function of protection 
mv<i)vt's the riirhi to force ; and the State is, thus, sove- 
r< i;,m. njherwise it cannrjt function at all. 

.■\nd, ns we had said, even in the strictly Iccfal sense 
th.e Stale, as represented by the Kincf, was sovercicfn. We 
hinv(‘ ipadually traced ilie disapf>earance of the autono- 
mous villages and minor societies in ancient India before 
:}'ie advanced of the rejial pf>wc!r. This is specially clear in 
ilie «ievtlr)jiment of tlur judicial .aspect of the tnonnrchy. 
Ail the power in tin; Polity lends to q;ravitaie into the. 
hands of the Kin". Mis judicial power, ori"inal as well 
as apjadlate, "rows into trnormnus proportions ; and 
popular tribunals and min<ir socuaies function “by suffer- 
ance and subjc‘ci to corr« ciinn by the Kin".’’ Such tribu- 
nals and minor "roups have only a permissive status, and 
their lejpslation, is what in strict law is known as subordi- 
nate leipslation. 'riiey arc non-sovcrci"n legislative 
boiii<*s, wherever they possess the right to enforce by the 
(.'Xercise of authority rules and regulations on their mem- 
bers. In the empirical sense the State as represented by 
the King is the .supreme sovereign and we shall not 
be wrong if we locate sovereignty in the determinate 
person who is the King who is the head of the Slate. 

.Sovereignty in the absolute sense, however, lies in the 
Self, not in the Empirical Self, but the Self which is 
identical with the .Absolute or the Supreme Real. We 
should incessantly remind ourselves of this idea of identity 
which is behind much of Indian speculation. In the ulti- 
mate, there is no duality as it were ; and so there is no real 
antagonism between the Empirical and the Absolute, 
.Appearance and Reality. The conception of state-sove- 
reignty or the empirical sovereignty is only an appear- 

ss* 
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ance, if we could use the expression, of the Absolute 
sovereignly which is to be “in the working of the system 
of institutions as a whole”. ^ In other words the Absolute 
sovereign is Dharma, which is conceived of, therefore, as 
the King of Kings. Dharma is the operative criticism that 
runs through society as a whole ; it is the principle of Life 
and Universe. The State, or the empirical sovereign is 
itself subject to Dharma which is the Absolute sovereign. 
Dharma, at one end is equated with the Self, and at the 
other with Brahman, if we could thus for purposes of 
explanation describe it in spatial terms. In the Ultimate, 
therefore, all is harmonised in Dharma. 

As we are more concerned for the present with the 
.study of the State we shall try to understand more of its 
sovereignty, or sovereignty in the empirical sense. We 
have already said that the King was in a sense above the 
law and could do no wrong. He is above the law which 
he administers, and himself immune from punishment he 
wields the Rod of Chastisement. The law he is subject to 
is not, therefore, the empirical law which itself depends 
on him for its enforcement. We have thus seen that laws 
regarding caste, for example, have no binding on him. 
But the King is subject to a higher law, and dius he is, 
in a sense not above law. The sovereign of the King is 
Dharma ; or to use a theological expression, God’s Law. 
The penalties for transgression imposed on him are 
spiritual and not constitutional in nature ; we have seen 
that there was no constitutional machinery that could be 
brought into operation as against him. To express our 
idea in the language of Bracton : “The King is bel<^ 
no man, but he is below God and the law ; law makes the 
King ; the King is bound to obey the law, though if he 
break it, his punishment must be left to God”.* Only we 


' Bosanquett’s phrase is, in this sense, profoundly true. 
* Maitland: Const. Hist., p. loi. 
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slmuM r<.-nu.‘iiil)('r ihni ilic irlca of law must be clearlj’’ 
”r.i‘;)v'<l ; to ilu! men of ancient India it was much more 
ih:m In^al ; it was essentially moral or religious in its 
n;itur<*. 

’I'hi' linlian monarch is practically a despot, and his 
rule is autocratic. There is no constitutional check on 
his sovereignty. Me is practically absolute as against all 
within the State. By all this, we do not mean that his 
e*mnipotencc was unlimited. \Vc only do maintain, and 
lii.at with all the cmf)hasis that we can, that there were no 
constiujtional limitations to his sovereign power. There 
were the limit.itions always .acting as checks on his power, 
limitations that are always present, though implicity, 
wherever absolute power is e.verciscd. Such limitations as* 
IVfif. Dicey’ has sltown. arc external and internal ; and 
they arc true also of the ancient Indian St.ate. “The ex- 
ternal limit to the real power of a sovereign consists in 
the possibility of certainty that his subjects, or a large 
number of them, will disobey or resist his laws.® The 
internal limit to the exercise of sovereignty ari.ses from the 
nature of the sovereign power itself. Hven a despot exer- 
rise.s his flowers in accordance with his character, which 
is itself moulded by the circumstances under which he 
lives including under the head the moral feelings of the 
time and the society to which he belongs.” But the exist- 
ence of these limitations is not inconsistent with the e.xer- 
cise of sovereign powers by the Indian King. His com- 
mantls were always authoritative ; and his edicts, as we 
said, had the force of law. 


• Ltnv of ihc Constitution, p. IT. cf. also Laski: Grammar 
of Politics, p. 52. 

* Willi no writer of the Monistic school has sovereignty meant 
omnipotence. "For no holder of the doctrine of sovereigntj* has 
maintainctl that the state's actual power was not limited by the 
possibilities of effective disobedience". F. W. Coker; A History 
of Pol. Theories, Recent Times, Dunning, p. 83. 
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Can we say the same thing of the sovereignty of the 
Indian State in its external or foreign relationships? 
Everything depends upon the principles of international 
law prevalent in those days. At the outset, we may accept 
that there was a considerably large body of moral rules 
having reference to the regulation of inter-state relation- 
ships in ancient India. Most of the rules lay down in 
minute details what the conduct of warfare must be. Some 
of them tell us how diplomatic negotiations ought to l)e 
conducted. Others, again describe the nature of treatie.s 
and their maintenance. All these rules, however, are pious 
maxims that were more observed in their breach. I’ious 
resolutions are not by themselves effective in maintaining 
international peace. The prime necessity and the first 
step towards the establishment of a perpetual peace, is the 
erection of an International Court of Arbitration with 


requisite sanctions. No such institution was either esta- 
blished or even contemplated in ancient India. No wonder, 
because even at the present day we have not reasons to 
congratulate ourself that we have reached our goal. The 
so called “League of Nations’* is in practice a “LcaiTuc 
of Brigands,” and its existence spells ruin and death to 
the small states and unnumbered peoples battling for their 
very existence. Our international relationships arc still 
not above the ethics of the footpad. In ancient India, too, 
the relations were not generally remarkable for morality. 
Kautilyan maxims were not merely professed but widely 
acted upon. We have no reason, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, to think that Kautilya’s treatise is removed 
from the practice of his times. In fact, as we have noted, 
his principles are the logical development out of the ideas 
already widely current in Indian political thought. i he 
general impression we get from the perusal of the Arina- 
snstra and other political treatises is that mutual .suspicion 
characterised the dealings between the States. rerhap^> 
the very existence of the numerous States acted a‘> -i 
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serious check on the autocracy of the various monarchs. 
The subjects of a tyrannical King, being discontented, 
would always welcome the enemy as a deliverer. In this 
sense we might say a serious limitation acts upon State 
sovereignty in its external aspect. But it is not inconsistent 
with sovereignty itself. And, moreover, the limitation 
itself is of uncertain nature. If the King happened to be 
strong, instead of drawing back from venturesome under- 
takings, he might take the aggressive with all hope of 
success. 

And here we come to the most characteristic ideal of 
Hindu Polity, which has some affinities to similar ideas 
and aspirations of Europe, in the Middle Ages — the ideal 
of Ekachatrapathi or Universal Sovereignty. — India 
has ever been, except during rare intervals, a mere geo- 
graphical expression, dismembered into a congeries of 
petty kingdoms and principalities, mutually repellant, ever 
engaged in fratricidal strife. This, more than anything 
else, left her a prey to the onslaughts of her invaders. 
The necessity for some sort of political unity was pressed 
upon the imagination of every thinker and upon the 
counsels of every mona.rch. It is only after the advent of 
the British that the age-long dream has come to be ful- 
filled. And to-day the whole of the country has been 
brought under the sovereignty of a single suzerain. Many 
a time before in the history of this land attempts were 
seriously made to reduce the whole country under the 
sway of one sceptre, sometimes with success, though that 
too often partial. For a time under the hegemony of a 
dominant race or ruler, the centrifugal tendencies could 
be held in check ; but with the relaxation of the grip that 
held them together the country would again be cut 
asunder into the atomic condition. It is only at the present 
day that the process of fusing together the multiple races 
that inhabit this vast sub-continent into a nation is pro- 
ceeding apace. Various factors are conducive to this result 
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which we may not examine at present. What we wish to 
point out is that simply because earlier attempts at unity 
were not crowned with permanent success we should not 
be tempted into false judgments regarding the policy and 
aspirations of our monarchs in the past. For example the 
two parts of India, the North and the South, have been 
held by all historians to be irreconcilable under a single 
sceptre ; and in support the familiar Deccan proverb is 
quoted that “Delhi is distant”. Further the differences of 
race, culture, and habits and customs are emphasised to 
prove the inevitability of the failure of all attempts at inte- 
grating the diverse elements into a commonwealth. And 
to-day we acquiesce in British domination and even find 
justifications for such acquiescence. Is it the purpose of 
political philosophy to register accomplished facts There 
can be no more an immoral bent of mind than the sanctify- 
ing of success. 

What we would urge is the sympathetic valuation of 
our ancient ideals. The conception of Universal sove- 
reignty was the ideal constantly present before the imagi- 
native aspirations of poets, statesmen and Kings.* The 
whole realm should be brought under the shade of a single 
umbrella. The Ekachatrapathi was the sole guarantee for 
peace. So long as the coimtry was parcelled out among 
numberless kings there was ever present the danger of 
war. But if it could be brought under a single sway, the 
condition of continuous warfare would cease as incentives 
to war would no longer exist. Indeed, it was not merely 

1 See V. A. Smith : Oxford History of India, pp. IX-X. 

In Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, the hermits bless .the King, p- o* 
“Heaven bless you with a son, w.hose happy realm sna 
be all the earth between the bordering seas ! 

The blessing of Rishi Kanva is typical and in almost ever) 
ancient book you come across a similar benediction. Kanv 
blesses Sakunt^: 

“And may the son you bear as kingly be 
As Puru, and reign over all the earth.” 
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the sovereignty of India that was visualised in the concep- 
tion of Ekachatrapathi. The ancient Indians never thought 
in terms of India alone. When they wrote sacred books on 
Dharma such Dharma was not the Indian Dharma but 
“Manava Dharma”. When they dreamt of Universal 
.‘^way, that was to extend to the limits of the world. 
Hyperbolic as these aspirations would appear, we shall 
realise that there is nothing strange about them, if we 
remind ourselves of similar dreams of some of the greatest 
poets and philosophers in the West. The great Dante was 
himself convinced about the necessity of Universal 
Monarchy.^ To-day after the abortive attempts at a 
League of Nations, philosophers like L. T. Hobhouse, 
have come to realise the necessity of a World-State. In 
other words, thinkers all the world over are coming to 
recognise the need for a new movement in political ideas. 
A time there Avas AA'hen the Nation-State seemed to be the 
apotheosis of political aspiration. Ever since the force was 
released in the Titanic erruptions of 1789-1815 it has been 
spreading like a leaven and has been pressing for recog- 
nition. Almost every war fought since the Congress of 
\^ienna is ostensibly for the cause of nationalism , and the 
Treaty that has brought to an end the recent Great War is 
frankly based upon the Principle of Nationality. The fond 
hope is that if the world Avould be reshuffled and planned 
consciously according to the demands of nationalism then 
every State being co-extensive with the nation, would be 

^ “The foundation of a universal empire under Alexander the 
Great gave temporary rest to nations heretofore incessantly at 

war The idea of a universal empire became the Greek ideal 

of a perpetual peace Such an empire was in the language 

of the Stoics, a world-state in which all men had rights of citizen- 
ship in which all other nations were absorbed”. — Kant: Perpetual 
Peace, p. 32. “We shall not find at any time except under the 
divine monarch Augustus, when a perfect monarchy existed that 
the world was everywhere quiet” — Dante: De Monarchia, Book I, 
54- 
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contented. Thus there would be an end to war. All man- 
kind would be brought into a Federation,, the Nation- 
States being the component units, each contributing some- 
thing to the life of Humanity. Unfortunately, however, 
the national idea has brought us no nearer peace and in 
fact, has been highly preju^dal in its results. Nationalism 
has been the one force that has always made for war ; in its 
accentuated form it has everywhere manifested itself in 
the imperialistic garb. Nationalism, as we hold^ is a nar- 
row and separatist force, and since its inception we have 
the modern phenomenon of the world organised in com- 
peting units, units which are terrible machines of power, 
huge brutes, with souls dead. The venom of it lies in that 
so far as Europe at least is concerned, the spirit of the 
Nation, disruptive as it is, has succeeded in masking its 
true nature behind the movements of unification, of Italy, 
of Germany and so qn. These movements, when success- 
ful, really became the expressions of the centrifugal .ten- 
dencies, let loose by the dragon of nationalism, whose 
seeds have been sown so widely that the reaping has been 
no ordinary affair. The result is that to-day we have in 
Europe the dreadful spectacle of a number of Nation- 
States, armed to the teeth, facing each other as blood- 
hounds ready for mutual slaughter. The world-position 
is instinct with disaster ; it is ominous tp peace. The 
danger specially lies in the overgrown stren^h of a few 
great powers who on one wrong move show their teeth 
to tear at each other. 


The impending cataclysm has roused the fears of some 
of our finest thinkers to-day ; and an approach to the 
problem is now sought from a different angle. ‘ In a 
creative civilisation,” says Laski, "what is important is 


* Miss Follett and others whom we shall notice at a later stage 
try to give a new meaning and significance to nationalism, an 
they maintain that nationalism can b.e. a basis for Internationa is 
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not the historical accident of separate States, but the 
scientific fact of world interdependence. The real unit of 
allegiance is the world. The real obligation of obedience 
is to the total interest of our fellowmen.* •* An Internationa- 
lism which has its basis in the existing Nation-States can 
never make for world peace. It is increasingly felt that 
no Nation-State ought to be sovereign in its external 
iclationships. And if the concept of sovereignty is under- 
stood as implying the irresponsibility of the Nation-State 
to any authority outside of itself, then such sovereignty 
will be dangerous and ought to be limited. It is impossible, 
as Kant has clearly demonstrated, to secure perpetual 
jjcace between independent nations. Even the existence 
of certain maxims recognised as International Law is not 
sufficient to ensure peace. The different nations or States 
observe international obligations only so long as it is not 
their interest to repudiate them. The enforcement of Inter- 
national Law can never be possible so long as there are 
independent nations or States. “There is” says Professor 
Ritchie,* “only one way in which war between independ- 
ent nations can be prevented ; and that is by the nations 
ceasing to be independent”. In a World-State, as Laski 
also insists,* “there is no room for separate sovereign- 
ties”. Men must cease to think in terms of nationalism ; 
and the whole of mankind must be knit together through 
fraternal bonds to constitute the Great Society.* 

This is no impossible dream, no mere speculative 
Utopia. What ought to be, as we firmly believe, can also 
be realised. Alreiady the idea of humanity, in the abstract, 
has appealed itself to the imagination of every forward 


* Grammar of Politics, p. 64. 

- Studies in Political and Social Ethics, p. 169. 

* Grammar of Politics, p. 66. 

•* Long ago, Cicero had visualised the idea of the World-State. 
He said; "Particular states are only members of a whole gov- 
erned by reason.” — De Legibris, I, i. 


39 * 
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thinker, though the political organisation of this ideal, or 
in other words, the translation of the conception into 
institutional terms, has- not yet been actualised. The 
World-State is no mere dream, “an illusion of sentimental 
hope”. As Profs. Dewey and Tufts put it : “it is a very 
slight step to take forward compared with that which has 
substituted the authority of national States for the conflict 
of isolated clans and local communities ; or with that which 
has substituted a publicly administered justice for the 
regime of private war and retaliation.”' If the intercourse 
between the different peoples be vitalised by the concep- 
tion that they are all children of a Common Father, all 
obstacles in the way of establishing the Fraternity of Man 
could be swept aside with extreme ease. 

To come back to the study of our ancient ideals, we 
said that the conception of Universal Sovereignty was 
constantly set before the ideal monarch.® The danger of 
divided and competing sovereignties seems to have been 
realised by every political moralist and statesman. Every 
individual State, as represented by its King, in practice 
was a sovereign State. It was not subject to any authority 
outside of itself. The enforcement of International Law 
was not organised with adequate sanctions. Kings wa^ed 
war with each other as their sweet will and pleasure in- 


* Ethics, p. 482. 

* J. Jolly writes : (Introduction to the Arthasastra of Kau~ 
tilya, p. 3) that in ancient India “every King would try to bewme 
the lord of a circle of states, and there was no check on him. 
The war of all against all which is the natural consequence of this 
condition of things, can only be brought to a successful close j 
a conqueror obtaining the universal empire of_ the world a 
enjoying the earth unopposed. A temporary termination of ‘ 
lities may be effected by the vanquished King concluding pe 
with the. vanquisher, on condition of paying him a large sp*” 
money, or ceding a part of his territoiy, or the whole 01 ms 
ritory except the capital and of giving him hostages o g 
rank.” 
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ducccl liicm. Treaties between the various States were 
concluded according as the interests of the Kings demand- 
ed sucl) alliances. Unless the land was brought under the 
sway of a single powerful monarch, it was cut up into 
innumerable kingdoms. The relations between these king- 
tloms, as we said, were not regulated by any recognised 
code of ethics. Wherever pious maxims are enunciated, 
no machinery was provided for to ensure the adherence 
that would alone bring about peace. “In inter-state rela- 
tionship, displomacy knew no morality. Neither provoked 
aggression, nor the violation of the neutrality of other 
Slates, caused any surprise.’” This condition of uncer- 
tainty in inter-state relationships was not peculiar to India 
only. “The ancient world is a world of perpetual war in 
which defeat means annihilation’’.* There was no friendly 
neighbour ; beyond the boundaries of the territory of every 
people “lay the land of a deadly foe’’. Even among the 
cultured Greeks the outsider was regarded as an enemy. 
Among the Romans it was worse, for Rome “was 
bound by ties of kingship to no other State. She was, 
in other words, free from a sense of obligation to other 
races.’’ In ancient India, too, every kingdom was practi- 
cally free from any sense of obligation to other kingdoms 
and the neighbour was always regarded as an enemy. 
This is laid down in the Doctrine of the Mandala ; and the 
doctrine, in spite of its being run to death by the ingenuity 
of scholars, contained the rough indication of the course of 
inter-state diplomacy.® The doctrine may be expressed 
in the language of Abul Fazal which is very moderate, 
and which perhaps reflects the ideas of Hindus even of his 
day. According to the doctrine the King “should consider 
a prince whose territories are coterminous with his own, 

> Beni Prasad; Theory opGovt. in Anc, Ini., p. 145. 

* Miss M. Campbell Smith : Introduction to Perpetual Peace 
Kant, p. 6 ff. 

* See Beni Prasad: Theory of Govt., pp. 144-145. 
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as his enemy though he be profuse in demonstrations of 
friendship. With one whqse country is situated next 
beyond, he should form an alliance. With a third more 
remote, he should avoid all intercourse whether hostile or 
friendly-^ And the uncertainty of the times forced upon 
every King the imperious necessity of being prepared for 
war. Each King strained his every nerve to keep ready 
the fighting forces of his kingdom ; and to insure against 
surprise, he always had a regular standing army, mostly 
of mercenary solders. “In fact”, writes Megasthenes, ® 
no one vested with kingly power ever keeps on foot a 
military force without a very great number of elephants 
and foot and cavalry”. The size of the armaments main- 
tained by the various Kings is staggering.® We are led 
to the sad conclusion that under the then existing circum- 
stances perpetual peace could never be possible in ancient 
India. The new malady that Montesquieu spoke of* was 
not quite new ; for it had attacked the Ancient Indian 
Polity ; sapped its strength, and bled it white until it lay 
prostrate at the feet of every vigorous foreigner who 
swooped down upon the unhappy land through the gate- 
ways of the North-west. 

The spectacle of ancient India that is presented to us 
especially during the periods of interval when the strong 


^ Abul Fazal’s Ain-i-Akbun, trans, hy Farrett, III, 259-261. 

^ Ancient India: (M’Crindle), pp. 160-161. . , 

* For more details, read M’Crindle; and Prof. P. Banerjea s 
Public Adm., Ch. XV. 

* “A new distemper has spread itself over Europe; it has in- 
fected our princes and induces them to keep up an exorbitant 
number of troops. It has its redoublings, and of necessity becomes 
contagious. For as soon as one prince augments what he calls 
his troops, the rest of course do the same; so that nothing «s 
gained thereby hut the public ruin. Each monarch keeps as manj 
armies on foot as if his people were in danger of being extciwi- 
nated : and they give the name of Peace to this general effort 0 
all against all.” Spirit of Laws, XIII, Chapter 17. 
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arm of a central power is withdrawn, is sorry indeed. The 
dangers of a divided Polity always pressed upon statesmen 
and thinkers alike the imperious necessity qf political 
unity. “A strong power was expressly enjoined to embark 
on a career of conquest, subdue State after State, and 
stand forth as the one all-embracing sovereign.* The 
actua Slate was a sovereign State ; the ideal State was to 
absorb separate sovereignties into an all comprehensive 
whole. Indian political thought, it is said, takes cognisance 
of varying degrees of sovereignty and there are numerous 
institutions or ceremonies which are related to them. The 
universal sovereign, after his "Digvijaya” formally pro- 
claims himself by the performance of ‘ ' Asvamedha’ ’ . 

We are not directly concerned here with the description 
of these various institutions connected with the idea of 
sovereignty. We shall only remember that though the 
actual State was sovereign as against other States, the 
ideal State was to absorb these independent States into a 
single polity, unified under a single sceptre. Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukherji* is clearly wrong in stating that “the Sar- 
vabhauma, or the super-state of Indian history and tradi- 
tion is not incompatible with a multiplicity of independent 
and semi-independent worlds, each true to its orbit and its 
own sun,” if by this he is referring to the ideal as such. 
His description, however, is true of the actual State, that 
“India presented the picture of a congeries of independent 
and semi-independent peoples and states, a veritable 
‘ ‘pluralistic universe’ ’ . 

We shall not also enter into a detailed examination of 
the various attempts at unity that history records. The 
physical manifestation of the aspiration took the form of 
the striving to reach to natural frontiers on all sides. The 
antagonism between the North and the South has to-day 


^ Beni Prasad: Theory of Govt., p. 145. 
* Democracies of the East, p. 25. 
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been dissolved in the political unification of the whole 
realm achieved during the last one hundred and fifty years. 
It has not yet been easy to reach to. the natural frontier in 
the North-West of India. Only once in the history of India 
she had reached to her scientific limts on all sides'. All 
through the ages she has been sighing in vain to find her 
geographical completion. Let us bear this in mind when 
trying to understand and determine our foreign policy. 
The key-note of India’s foreign policy to-day lies in the 
'Afghan regions ; and that explains the enormous amount 
of money lavished on the army annually, in spi e of the 
fact that the coimtry is nominally at peace. It is tfie neces- 
sity to possess the key of the gates of the Hindu Kush, 
that has dictated the policy of aggression as w^l as de- 
fence, of every sovereign power in India. We sjiould 
remember that every time the paramount power in India 
lost its hold over the North-West frontier, the flood-gates 
of invasion were opened to deluge the countrjr with the 
it again to the fundamental idea of the Indian Polity, 
of the Mughals becomes intelligible, only when we relate 
it again to the fundamental idea of the Indian polity, 
the attainment of political unity which would be the 
guarantee of internal and external security. The spiritual 
aspect of the aspiration of achieving unity has not yet 
been solved. India is a home of many cultures, presenting 
diverse stages of civilisation. The problem is, how to 
evolve unity out of diversity and develop a homogeneous 
civilisation. This has been the despair of many a great 
reformer and the justification of many an apologist of 
imperialism. But the problem, though difficult of solution, 
is simple enough if we view it fro.m the correct angle. A 
conflict of cultures is the indispensable condition of pro- 
gress. In the absence of struggle each individual culture 
would stereotype itself and stagnate. Our ideal is not dead 
uniformity which would be insufferable boredom^— not 
monotony but harmony. The fact that India is full of 
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many cultures is really a very hopeful sign ; out of the 
clash a richer culture, in itself the assimilation of the best 
of each individual culture, will ultimately evolve. 

In this sense India is a world in epitome, and the 
Indian problem is really the world problem. In solving it, 
we shall be soKnng spontaneously the larger problem as 
well. 

In the past India tried to solve the problem by tr}*ing 
to actualise the conception of the universal sovereign. 
This ideal was something which mediaeval Christendom 
well-nigh accomplished. The ideal of Christianity is that 
of the complete brotherhood of all men as children of a 
Common Father. The aim of the mediaeval Church was 
that of a world-empire, cemented together by a universal 
religion. But for the unhappy conflict between the Papacy 
and the Empire, the ideal of the Christian Commonwealth 
would have been largely realised. Moreover the Church 
allied itself with temporal interests and often itself led 
movements opposed to the true spirit of the teachings of 
Christ. Christianity became militant during the Cmsades 
and sanctioned the spirit of war. It is a tragedv that the 
history of Europe has come nearer to the realisation of 
perpetual war than to the attainment of peace. In India, 
too, the spiritual interests of the State have often been 
a serious obstacle in the way of unification. Before the 
Mahommedans came it was not very difficult to reduce tlie 
whole of the country' under one sovereign. The End of 
the State, to preserve Dharma, could have been better 
attained by gathering up all the Hindus under a single 
protecting wing. With the advent of the Mussalmans the 
countr}’- is permanently divided into two irreconcilable 
parts. It has been given to few to rise to the comprehen- 
sion of the true ideal for India. Of monarchs, Asoka 
before and Akbar after the Islamic conquest could envi- 
sage the true end of this countr)’^’s destiny. The universal. 
State is not to be the achievement of arms, and should not. 

40 
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rest on force. It should be organised for peace and not 
for war. ^ The bases of the World-State must be grounded 
on Religion. The different races must be fused together, 
and all distinctions of colour, creed, caste and stock which 
divide man from man must be swept away. How the 
Universal State could be achieved through peaceful con- 
quest the great Mauryan monarch has shown.* And how 
the different cultures could be fused into one all-embracing 
civilisation the great Akbar has clearly demonstrated. 
His “Din Ilahi” is no mere dream ; it is no monstrous 
freak of vanity as Prof. V. A. Smith imagines. Akbar 
was a philosopher-king, and his noble ideal was to bring 
about a peaceful revolution, by putting an end to the 
conflict of creeds through the spread of his “Divine 
Faith,” and by social intercourse through inter-marriages, 
to sweep away once for all social barriers in the way of 
a universal amalgamation. Would to God, he had .suc- 
ceeded in this noble mission I We can never console our- 
selves for the passing away of the great vision before it 
could be caught in the concrete embodiment of a lasting 
institution ! 

Our examination of the ancient Indian Polity has so far 
revealed to us that the conception of sovereignty ^yas its 
very core. This sovereignty was vested generally in the 
person of the King %vho represented the State. Internally 
the King was the supreme power in his land. Externally 
he was independent of other kings. This was true of 
actual India. Sovereignty was always vested in a determi- 


* Christ says that those who use t})e sword sljaJ) perish by tiu* 
sword. 

* cf. the conversions of Charicmaigne ; also Koran, Ch. 47 ’ 
When ye encounter the unbelievers strike off their heads, unu! yi- 

have made a great slaughter among them verily if God picasai 

he could take vengeance on them without your assistance; hut 
he commandeth you to fight his battles”. 

“The Lord is a man of war” — Moses: Exodus, XV, .1. 
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nate person or body of persons, so far as its empirical 
aspect is concerned. Sovereignty was itself composed of 
various elements.* This would show that even in theory 
our ancients recognised that the conception was not simple 
but highly complex. 

The Ideal India, as we said, has no boundaries. It is 
co-extensive with the world. Our sages spoke of "Manava 
Dharma” or duties of Man ; our statesmen and monarchs 
dreamed of Universal Empire. Sovereignty, in the ideal 
sense, in its empirical significance, would mean the World- 
State. In its absolute significance, it has reference to the 
Self of Man, and Dharma as Sovereign. The Self is 
Brahman which is again Dharma. So, Universal Sove- 
reignty is not antagonistic to Individual Sovereignty. 

The Indian conception of Sovereignty, we believe, 
is still of supreme value and significance to the world. In 
it we might find the only solution for the world problem 
at the present day. Only, and this we cannot sufficiently 
emphasise. Sovereignty should not be understood in 
physical or spatial terms. Universal Sovereignty, in the 
sense of One-Man Rule is an anachronism. The career of 
Napoleon is proof of this. And again Sovereignty, as 
understood to be the principle of coercion or force is 
repugnant to our moral sense ; for our allegiance should 
not rest on force but on will. Lastly, Sovereignty, as 
traditionally explained is fallacious and we may agree with 
Laski,® that “it would be of lasting benefit to political, 
science if the whole concept of sovereignty were sur- 
rendered.” To speak of Sovereignty, either in the legal 
or political sense, as supreme over every other element 

* (i) The King or Swamin, (2) The .A.matya, (3) Territory, 
(4) Fort, (5) Treasury, (6) Army and (7) Ally. 

See Kautitya, Bk. VI, Ch. I. But here the term is used in 
a general sense, and should not be confounded with the concept 
of sovereignty. 

* Grammar of Politics, pp. 44-45. 


40* 
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within the State and independent of any external autho- 
rity, is only possible on the assumption that independent 
Nation-states are inevitable. But this still reveals our in- 
herent weakness, that we think of the State in physical 
1. e. geographical or spatial terms, * that we conceive the 
different States as existing side by side, their distinctive 
territories marked off by respective boundaries. The State, 
however, is an Idea ; it is objectified Reason ; the embodi- 
ment of our aspiration. In it our Soul seeks its true home. 
The State, for us, is a spiritual reality. And State-sove- 
reignty inheres in the genuine whole, which is coterminous 
with the world. Sovereignty is a moral or spiritual prin- 
ciple ; it is the expression of Will — not any particular 
Will, but the Common Will' which is the harmonv of the 
Real.* It will be directed to the guiding of the human 


1 Miss Follett, whose book is pregnant with suggestions asks 
us to think of sovereignty (i) as looking in as authority over its 
own members, as the independence which is the result of the 
complete interdependence of those members; and (2) to this of 
this independence as looking out to other independences to form 
through a larger interdependence the larger says: “Interdepend- 
ence is the keynote of the relations of nations as it is the keynote 
of the relations of individuals within a nation.” The New Stale, 


pp. 350-51. 

* “If we start from a conception of the fundamental unity of 
the human personality, and seek to transfer that conception to 
the state, we shall attain a view of the state as unity pen'adcd 
throughout by reason — as one in virtue of a Reason which ani- 
mates each and every' member and comes to light not in the minds 
of a chosen few, but i.n the W.ill of the whole community. v\c 
shall conceive the state as a single personality, and we shall 
ascribe sovereignty in the manner of Rousseau, to the general 
will of the whole personality.” Ernest Barker: Greek Pohttcal 

Theory, p. 174. . 1. H 

* Miss Follett tells us the true conception of sovereignty basca 
on consent. She w'rites: “Power is generated within the true 
group not by one or several assiuning authority and the others 
‘consenting’, but solely by the process of intermingling . 

New State, p. 303.) 
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mind to the Holy Quest, the expression of the highest 
Religion which points to the ultimate End and Destiny 
of Mankind. 

Universal Sovereignty would then result in the esta- 
blishment of perpetual Peace. In the sense of the ‘ ‘ Reign 
of Love’ ’ , it shall be the fulfilment of the devout prayer : 
"Thy Kingdom Come!" 



CHAPTER VII 

CITIZENSHIP IN THE STATE 


“We must not think that anyone of the citizens belongs to himself, 
but that they all belong to the State.” 

ARISTOTLE 

“To be a citizen is to merge one’s being in that of others." 

HETHERINGTON AND MUIRHEAD 

“Those who cherish a part of the citizens and neglect another part 
introduce the most ruinous of ail civic ills, sedition and discord.” 

CICERO 

“It has been here insisted that no man can be a good citizen unless 
he personally interests himself in the affairs of the State." 

LASKl 

We have so far discussed the fundamental ideas on 
which the Hindu State rested. We shall now proceed to 
examine if in this economy of life there could be any con- 
ception of citizenship. 

In the ideal State the good man is also the good citizen. 
This was Aristotle’s conception and his was essentially an 
ethical ideal. The antithesis between the individual and 
society or the State is dissolved in a higher unity in which 
the personality of the individual is neither absorbed nor 
suppressed, but realised in its completeness. The indivi- 
dual is driven, by his nature as a human being, to strive 
after ends in the realisation of which he would be sharing 
his own life with others. To Plato and Aristotle there was 
no cleayage between private and public interests, and so 
' ‘the interest of the State is nothing but that of its citizens. 
And conversely there is no part which really has a separate 
interest the individual is not sacrificed to the .State, 

* A. C. Bradley: Anstotle^s conception of the State, Uellenica, 
i88o, p. 209. 
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he finds his true meaning and significance in the participa- 
tion of its life. In the ideal State of Plato the citizen is 
the State in miniature, and the State the citizen writ 
large. The individual would seek the realisation of his 
Self in going beyond his narrow existence into the vast 
expanse of the Great Society of which he is a member. 
He would be more of the individual, the more he seeks 
to serve the Great Fellowship. This is so because in his 
own nature he is universal. His personality expresses, 
itself, not in eccentric behaviour, but essentially in the 
enriching of his representative character. He cannot, even 
if he would, isolate himself from his fellow creatures. 
‘The “individual” man, the man into whose essence his 
community with others does not enter, who does not 
include relation to others in his very being’ as Bradley 
rightly observes,* is a fiction. The individual can never 
be self-centred ; he is not a centration of power in an 
isolated point. He touches others as Nettleship says, at 
innumerable points. Society is not a mere collection of 
points “each concentrating material in itself”. Society and 
the State, as we have seen, do mean a real unity of pur- 
pose. In the various relationships of lover and beloved, 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, 
master and friend, we have the manifold expressions of 
a purpose which impels the individual to seek for bis mean- 
ing in an existence which is beyond his mere self. Citizen- 
ship is the expansion of the individual in the life of his 
community by such an ordering of his will and personality 
that he would seek to merge himself with the rest. By 
enriching the community of which he is a mem.ber, he 
spontaneously realises liis true self. 

In such a vievy citizenship is inseparably bound up with 
the idea of a common Purpose or End. The individual 


^ Ethical Studies, p. i68. 

- Muirhead and Hetherington : Social Purpose, p. g8. 
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would feel that he is fulfilling, either directly or indirectly 
objects that have a common significance for all. The tme 
citizen is he who seeks to share with others, to identify 
himself with others, who by fulfilling the duties of his ' 
station in life is contributing to the Social or Common 
Good. Such an identification is possible because, as we 
conceive it, the individual and the State are not mutually 
exclusive conceptions ; the existence of the one implies 
the reality of the other. There is no individual Self ex- 
clusive of other selves, and there is no State or society 
which is not a unity or a community of Selves. In other 
words, the State is not a heap or a machine. “It is the 
objective mind which is subjective and self-conscious in 
its citizens it feels and knows itself in the heart of each”.’^ 
The State is not alien to the nature of the individual ; it 
is the whole in which he, as a particular, finds his posi- 
tion, and meaning. Just as the individual, in himself, 
is a coherence, the State is the universal coherence. The 
relationship between the individual and the State is not 
to be understood in physical or spatial terms. If purposive 
they are mutually inclusive. It is not fanciful to consider 
that the particular is in the Universal and the Universal 
is in the particular if only we cease to think of their rela- 
tion in spatial terms. That is how Plato was able to realise 
that the individual was the State in epitome. We do not 
see any strangeness about this conception. We shall only 
remember that Platp was writing of the Ideal State ; and 
his idea is not to be applied to any Actual State. The 
conflict, let us assure ourselves is not between the Real 
and the Ideal, but between the Ideal and the Actual. 
Our new Realists are not very particular of reco^sing 
this vital truth. In the Real or Ideal Sta.te the citizen is 
identical with the State ; his will is the will of the State , 
his life that of the State. His duties would contribute to 


^ Bradley : Ethical Studies^ p. 184. 
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the harmony of the whole ; and find their fulfilment in 
realising the coherence of the social system. In other 
words, the duties of the individual would be constituted 
on a functional basis, contributing to the health of the 
spiritual organism of which he is a member. Bradley, in 
his brilliant essay on My Siaiton and Us Duties, has 
clearly interpreted the true bases for an intelligent citizen- 
ship. In the ideal State, both individuals and classes do 
exist ; their existence is in harmony or consistency with 
the larger unity. For individuals or classes are not ends 
in themselves ; they are at once ends and means as well. 

In the Actual State, however, individuals and classes 
refuse to be fused together, and persist as separate parts. 
Indeed, as Urwick has rightly put it,' “each of us is now 
an exemplar to more people than we dream of ; each is, 
in a sort, an ambassador of his class wherever he goes”. 
And in a Society in which Social relations are determined 
not only by the general factor of wealth that we have in 
almost every society, but also by the fact of birth in a 
particular caste, Urwick’s statement takes on a sinister 
significance and its bearings on the life of the whole 
Polity can never be exaggerated. We shall presently con- 
sider this problem. What we would wish to emphasise 
i.c that all labels that divide man and man are injurious 
and must be destroyed. Every individual is of equal 
spiritual value ; no part or element in the State should be 
degraded to the position of an instrument or mere means. 
The State should seek to promote the Common Good, 
and embody a common Purpose. This End could be 
realised in a true functional Society, when the station 
in life of each citizen is determined according to capacity, 
and not the accident of birth. In the ideal State each citizen 
could give himself up to the service of the State. He 


* The Social Good, p. 46. 
p 
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would feel himself at one with its life ; he would realise 
the unity which is the basis of harmony. 

It is clear that citizenship as we would understand the 
term, could not have existed in the ancient Indian Polity. 
The great drawback of the State in Ancient India was 
that the rights of man as nian were not fully recognised. 
“Individuals had rights and duties not as component parts 
of the body politic but as members of estates or classes in 
society. The State was not a universal coherence; 
Dharma in the State aimed at the perfection of only 
parts of it considered as ends, the other parts only serving 
as means. Dharma, i. e. Swadharma, is determined by 
the accident of birth, on supposed merits and demerits 
pursuing man with inexorable necessity as the result of 
Karma, through the endless round of births. The station 
in life and its duties are dictated by the fact of birth in 
the particular caste. Citizenship, if at all we could use that 
term in reference to the ancient Indian Polity, was seri- 
ously affected by the caste-system. “From the commence- 
ment of the Brahmanic Period until recently, the position 
of a man in relation to society, and his duties both private 
and public, always depended more upon the importance of 
his class, than upon his individual capacity and charac- 
ter”,* 

If citizenship involves, therefore, the constant partici- 
pation in creating and re-creating in institutional terms 
the common purpose that ought to animate with a living 
energy it means, as it meant to Aristotle,* the sharing in 
the function of governance ; the citizens of the St^e 
should have a common care for its safety. There must be 
a common denomination in citizenship. This conception 
of citizenship could never arise in the ancient Indian State. 
The End of the State would preclude any such fulfilment. 


^ Banerjea: Pub. Adm., p. 41. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 

3 Pol, Hi, Cap. i ff. 
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The End of the State, as we have seen, Avas not to enable 
man to realise himself at his best, to enlist his service in 
the realisation of the Social pr Common Good ; to enrich 
his personality, that thereby he would stamp pn human 
endeavour the seal of an ever increasing purpose, the 
partial realisation of which gives him glimpses of the 
“Holy Grail”, he is in quest of, thus urging him on and 
on with insatiate idealism. The End of the State was only 
to maintain an enforced equilibrium, not based on social 
harmony, but on the suppression of the personality of the 
vast majority for the maintenance of the privileged few. 
The intrinsic worth of personality was not recognised. 
There was no idea of personality which would blossom 
into its completeness, in the exercise of the functions of 
citizenship. So long as the idea of the Individual continues 
to .be what it is in Indian thought, there cannot be any 
conception of personality at all. There cannot be 
as is assumed in the Atman doctrine a personality which 
is mere individual personality. “It is only in social life 
that a person realises his real nature”,^ says Haldane; 
and according to him “the existence of the world is bound 
up with our own individual existence ; and the individual 
is what he is through his relations to others. “His per- 
sonality was no tabula rasa at birth other persons “are 
not outside his own spiritual life, but within it.” And so 
the individual should realise himself in the participation 
of life Avhich has social significance. The man must seek 
“objects which, when realised, are permanent contribu- 
tions to a social good which thus satisfies a permanent 
self’ ’ . ® The doctrine of self-realisation can be thus under- 
stood as Green did, in the “permanent contribution to 
an abiding social good” of a self objectifying personality. 

The principle of the Social Order, again, in India, does 


* J. S. Haldane : Mechanism, Life and Personality, p. 29. 
- T. H. Greene : Prolegomena- to Ethics, p. XXIX. 
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not admit that given opportunities, the possibilities of a 
person would flower and blossom out irrespective of caste, 
and that every person has potentialities of equal develop- 
ment. These potentialities, it was conceived, were deter- 
mined and fixed by the accumulated Karma of past births, 
and so it would be futile to battle against one’s ordained 
station in life. The whole of social life was bound down 
by the caste theory of functions or Varna-dharma, which 
in itself was determined by the Law of Karma. Varna- 
dharma has in view the organisation of Society, in which 
each caste was to perform its own Swadharma, and so is 
strongly individualistic in nature. The Law of Karma 
emphasises the individual self ; the doctrine of Swa- 
dharma, as regulating the life of the group, or Varna, is 
again particular in character, being only another kind of 
individualism, Varna-dharma aims at keeping each caste 
in the performance of its function. Thus, both in its indivi- 
dual and group aspects, Varna-dharma is merely parti- 
cular and separatist. 

Thus, from whatever angle of view we try to take in the 
Indian idea of human values and the Indian conception of 
Personality, we are forced to conclude that where values 
are not recognised, and personality denied, the individual 
as such could not have lived a significant life which he 
could share with others. “Caste does not”, says Beni 
Prasad,* “admit that every individual is in bis nature 
universal and ^ that he has the right to select his own 
function”. And accordng to the metaphysical tenets of 
Indian thought, the Self is to be realised, not in a life of 
partnership, but through renunciation. The Indian atti- 
tude to life, therefore, could never give rise to an adequate 
conception of citizenship.® The End of the State, instead 

^ Theory of Government, p. 7 . 

2 Sir Henry Jones truly obsen^es; “Except within Society as 
members of it and therefore as members of each other, men have 
no rights nor any consequence any duties. And, if they are mem 
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of uniting all men in the common purpose set the stamp 
of inferiority on the vast majority of the population, con- 
demned to be the “means” or instruments to the realisa- 
tion of the good life of the superior castes considered as 
“ends”. Invidious distinctions were thus made between 
man and man, caste and caste, class and class and so on. 
Human relationships were vitiated by gross inequalities.* 

bers of Society and of one another, they arc more than exclusive 
individiKals, or in other words, their nature ts universal. 

Principles of CUisenshipf Ch. vi, p. 141. 

' We give a few references which arc not .perhaps very ex- 
haustive but would give at least an adequate idea. 

Inequalities in the Law of Interest: — 

Bancrjca: Public / 1 dm., p. 274. 

Inequalities in the Law of ^^urdcr: — 

ApasUwtba^ pp. 78-79. 

Gauianw, pp. 280-2S6. 

Cawbridge History of India, p. 124. 

Inequalities in the relationships of man and woman: — 
Apastamha, p. 89. 

Inequalities in the Law of Adultery: — 

Gautama, pp. 280-286 — Narada, p. 177 (sec references). 
Manu, VIII, 374-385. — Yajnavalkya, II, 286-8. 

Vishnu, V, 40-41. — Gautama, XU, 2-3. — Baudhayana, 
II, 35 ®* 

Manu, VIII, 366-367. 

Inequalities in the Law of Social Status: — 

Apastamha, p. 165. 

Gautama, pp. 208-209. 

Inequalities in the Law of Hospitality: — 

Gautama, pp. 198-205. 

Inequalities in the Penal Code (regarding Sudras) : — 
Gautama, pp. 236-237. 

Inequalities of Laws regulating Education: — 

Apastamha, pp. 34-35. 

Gautama, p. 258. 

Inequalities in the Law of Inheritance:' — 

Gautama, pp. 299-307. 

Cambridge History of India, p. 134. 

Inequalities in the Law of Evidence: — 

Narada, pp. 87-89. 
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Where equality of opportunities and status is denied, we 
cannot have citizenship. By equality we do. not mean dead- 
level uniformity. As Leslie Stephen has put it,^ every 
human being should be “so placed as to. be capable of 
preparing himself for any other position, and should then 
go to the work for which he is best fitted.” Every man’s 
position should be determined, “because the qualities 
which determine a man’s position would be the qualities 
for which he deserves the position, desert in this sense 
being measurable by fitness.” In other words a man’s 
position in life must be determined on a functional basis. 
And what is true of an individual is also true of a class or 
caste. “The only sufficient reason for classes is the effi- 
cient discharge of social functions.” A class must be, “an 
organ for the discharge of certain functions,” and each 
man in the body politic must be “able to fit himself for 
that class.” This view of a functional society is, however, 
impossible when the determining factor is not fitness, but 
caste, and the supposed influence of Karma. We should 
further remember that some castes are looked upon as 
higher and others lower. The facilities and opportunities 
the members of the higher castes possess, are never and 
can never be possessed by those of the lower. And so 
equality can never mean “the demand for a fair start” in 
the Indian Polity. For one reason or another the vast ma- 
jority of the population could not participate in a Common 
Life and exercise the rights of citizenship. The State 
could not therefore be a true partnership. It could never be 

Inequalities in the Law of Assault and Defamation; — 

Viramitrodaya, p. 472. 

Naradut pp. 209-212. 

Manu, VIII, pp. 267-269; 274; 270-284. 

Yajnavalkya, II, 204. 

Brihaspati, pp. 355-356- 
(Appointment of Chief Judge — Narada, p. 250.) 

' Social Rights and Duties^ p. 204. _ - t • 

Discuss the question from the standpoint of Social Justice. 
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"n pnrlncrsiiip in nil science; a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in every virtue and in all perfection”.* The 
pnliiie.'il idf’.'d of partnership was alien to the Indian mind. 
The jiaiiicipatinn of the hcncfits cf)nfcrrcd by the State 
was not univ(’rsal ; whole classes and castes were e.xcluded 
from tlie sharinpf of the Gnotl Life. We are of opinion, 
almti^ with Plato, that, “that Slate is in the highest 
condition in wliich the greatest mimher of the people 
apply the wonls “mine” and “not mine” to the same 
ohi«Tis.* In other words .all must share in the life of the 
community ; otherwise tlu^ra! can he no society, “Call ye 
that a .Society”, exclaims Carlyle,'' “where there is no 
ItMigcr any social idea extant ; not so much the idea of a 

common home “ A .St.aie is accortling to us. the idea 

f)f the Family extended ; and all the members must feel 
that they belong to a 1‘raternily. We hclicve in Plato’s 
ideal of commtmism. It is a sublime conception in spite of 
the ridicule showered on it by critics from Aristotle on- 
wards. 'Phe .State, in ancient India, could not be the ex- 
pression of the aspirations of the majoritv of the indivi- 
duals included in it. 'I'his is because there was no society 
ns a coherent whole; indeed, there was not one society 
hut many societies. Citizenship could not have a political 
significance ; it was the memhershij^ of the particular class 
or caste that gave the individu.al his legal and social privi- 
leges and <luties. The .State would primarily appear to 
the inrlividual as an institution that provides him security 
within and without, that assures to him the conditions 
which hinder the hindrance to Swadharma. It is only in 
the ideal Slate of Plato and to a large extent in the actual 
Greek ciiy-State that there was no social relation which 
was not also a political one. In ancient Greece all life was 


* licflccltous oil the licz’olution in France, Burke. 

* licpuhltc, V, .\6z. 

’ Sartor liesartus, Bk. Ill, Cli. V. 
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focussed at a single point ; and that point was the city. 
The very intensity of the town life made possible the 
emergence of citizenship, due to the development of civic 
sense. It was not difficult, after the Greeks gained political 
consciousness, for them to evolve free institutions. 
Perhaps the size of the Greeks State had much to contri- 
bute towards the evolution of citizenship. We know what 
limits Aristotle has set to his ideal State. The citizens of 
his State must be able to assemble in one place. “Just as 
a boat can no more be two furlongs long than a span 
long”, he says, “so a State can no more consist of one 
hundred thousand than of ten citizens.” His citizens must 
know each other ; “if just legal decisions are to be given, 
and if office is to be apportioned to men according to 
merit, it is necessary for citizens to have a knowledge of 
each other’s characters, since where this is not the case 
things must needs go wrong with the appointment of 
officials and the administration of law.” The requirements 
of Aristotle could be satisfied by a State of a very limited 
size, and the Greek city-State was such a one. The citi- 
zens could flock to the meetings of the assembly and 
express their opinion directly on men and measures. In 
larger States, like the ancient monarchies and empires, 
or the modern Nation-states, this is impossible, except 
it be by the indirect method of representation. The idea 
of representation is comparatively modern, and in our 
modern State, the few do the work of the many. The 
majority of the citizens to-day have neither the leisure 
nor the knowledge necessary to participate directly in 
political affairs ; and they are content to leave the actual 
administration and its direction to the responsibility of 
their representatives. In the Greek State, and especially m 
Athens, the citizens could participate directly in the politi- 
cal life of the State. Pericles could well claim, with j”sti" 
fiable pride that the Athenian constitution could be called 
a democracy because its working was in the hands not ot 
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the few, but of the many.' The direct participation in 
politics is not possible in a large State to the extent it is in 
the City-State. And in the days when representation was 
practically unknown there could be no democracy in large 
States. By whatever name we call them, the large States 
of the ancient world were despotisms. The factors that 
determined the spirit of the City-State were wholly differ- 
ent from those which determined the spirit of the large 
States of Ancient times, and especially of the vast king- 
doms and empires that India has known. In the City-State 
the relations of man with man became the determining 
factor in the moulding of character. In India man’s contact 
with nature determined his character, “against the eternal 
background of the earth the cardinal events of life, birth, 
marriage, and death, gain a profound significance*’.* The 
mystery of life, the inscrutability of natural forces, un- 
known and unknowable, the inevitability of change and 
the sense of destinv all mark a deep impression on^ man’s 
imagination ; and leave him awe-struck, helpless, pessi- 
mistic and often passive, A peculiar sense of resignation 
influences his attitude to the changing fortunes of life, 
and he is impelled by the bent of his nature to seek peace 
in renunciation. The Indian could never therefore turn 
with real zest to the participation of political or civic, life.* 
The Indian attitude to life is especially adapted to the 
needs of despotism, and the State could not but be auto- 
cratic. In a large State, in which the principle of re- 
presentation could not be applied, despotism could be the 
only form of government. "No form of government,’* 
says V. A. Smith,* "except the autocratic was recognised 
as suitable to Indian conditions’’. And if we further take 

* Funeral Speech, Thucydides, 

•* Mac Iver: The Modern State, p. 72. 

* See Muirhead and Hetherington : Social Purpose, Chapter I 
for the implications of Civic Society. 

* Indian Constitutional Reform, p. ig. 
p 
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into account the pessimistic temper of the Indian thinkers 
themselves, we shall not wonder that in all their enuncia- 
tions they favour absolutism. Perhaps pessimism and 
absolutism go together. In India, there could only be 
the King on the one hand and his “subjects” on the 
other. There could be no citizenship in the ordering of the 
State. In the Ideal State the citizens in their, collective 
capacity are the rulers and in their individual capacity are 
subjects ; but where participation in governance by the 
citizens is not possible, then the individuals are . not 
properly speaking citizens but subjects ; and the ruler is 
not also himself a citizen, but the owner of the State. 

“Just as the State is not merely a community in ter- 
ritory or in the legal protection of person and property, 
so a citizen does not mean,” writes Bradley, “one who 
resides in a certain city and can be sued in its law-courts. 
These are not functions of the State and do not involve 
participation in its end. If the citizen is to be really a part 
of the State he must live its life ; and that in the concrete 
means that he must govern. Thus citizenship may be 
defined as “ruling and being ruled,” and a citizen as one 
who shares or has the right to. share, in government, 
deliberative, executive and judicial. In so doing he uses 
not only the virtues of obedience, not only the common 
moral virtues, but also the excellences of moral wisdom 
and command”.^ Thus conceived the good citizen is 
indeed, the good man if citizenship could have reference 
to the complete man and to complete life. In the Ideal 
State, where social, religious and political interests are 
harmonised, the individual acts as a whole individual ; 
and the good he strives after is not the good of his indivi- 
dual self, but that which has reference to a wider and more 
inclusive whole. The man lives as a whole personality ; 
he is not every time a separate individual as he turns to 


^ Aristotle^ s Conception of the State, Hellenica, p. 213. 
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the various aspects of life ; he cannot so speak of bits of 
the man as isolable. And so the good of the man is the 
good of the whole man, who again is a member of the 
Society consisting of whole men, and the good of the 
individual is the coherence which could be realised in the 
universal coherence. And the good of the individual has 
its influence on the State. If it is limited the State also 
is limited. If the good of the man is not all-inclusive, if 
it seeks an end which is not a sharing with others, the 
State also would not be all-inclusive. Its end, considered 
as the good, has reference, not to the coherence of the 
whole, but to some parts of it. We might say, that the 
man himself is the foundation of the State and citizen- 
ship ; and the factors that influence in moulding the good 
man also would frame the good State. The highest Good 
is at once the good of the State and the good of the 
individual ; there is a close interdependence between the 
two. As Bosanquet rightly remarks, the State is the 
condition of organised good life for its members. And so 
there is the closest of moral bonds between the citizen 
and the State. 

"This highest good assumes a State," writes Pipkin, 

' 'that is positively concerned with justice for each indivi- 
dual and for all groups within its jurisdiction".^ And in 
a State in which the principle of justice is stricdy limited, 
in which there is no conception of Social Justice which 
refers to the coherence of the whole, then those excluded 
from .the application of the principle are necessarily also 
those who are denied the opportunities to develop those 
virtues which would enable them to be good men and 
good citizens. The ordering of the ancient Indian State 
was a violation of Social Justice, because it was vitiated 
by gross inequalities. Even the written law of the realm. 


* The Idea of Social Justice, p. 547. 
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as recorded in the various codes could not make for the 
rule of fair play. The poet Euripides could say : 

“With written laws, the humblest in the State 

Is sure of equal justice with the great,” 

if the same law with equal significance applied to all 
irrespective of distinctions. But in Ancient India, the law 
was not the same for ail. It was influenced by the Caste- 
system. The higher castes were someties exempt from 
any punishment whatever if they committed offences ; and, 
in all events, the punishment when inflicted was never 
severe. But the lower the caste of the offender, the greater 
was the severity of the punishment. So the law of the 
realm was vitiated by inequalities. 

Moreover the members of the State had not all of 
them an equal status. The Caste-system it was which 
determined the status of the individual. It is only the 
members of the higher castes that had any recognised 
status. The lower castes had no status at all ; and especi- 
ally the members of the lowest classes were scarce treated 
as human beings. The members of the higher cast^ were 
born high because of the merit they had acquired in their 
former existence. The lower castes are so because of 
their past. 

Curiously enough the members of the fairer sex have 
also always been held to be of sinful birth. Women are 
always coupled wdth Vaisyas, Sudras etc., who are by 
nature sinful.^ The status of the individual was thus de- 
cided by the caste into which he happens to be born. The 
institution of caste, whatever its origin, whether reli^ous 
or economic, determined the relations of men in society. 
The lower castes suffered most in the ordering of society. 
“In the eyes of the aristocratic Argeus, the lower castes 
such as the Chandalas, are impure. Their very sigl^ ^us- 
es pollution ; consequently they must be excluded from 


* Aniigiia, Ch. IV. 
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the general society and must live in a special village of 
their own outside of the town and earn a living by means 
of lower occupations”.’ We do not propose to go into the 
details of the evidence* we have before us, for the space 

* Ricljard Pick: Social Org., p. 50; sec also his chapter on the 
Despised Castes. 

* TI1C references given here will enable the reader to under- 
stand the position of Sudras and the lower classes in Society. 
The institution of caste— clearly recognised in the period of the 
Aihart'a Veda — caste in i?«g Veda. In the later Samhitas and 
particularly in the Brohttianas, we find references to some classes 
called the outcastes, who could not be touched etc., the Chandala 
and Paulkasa — only the term Vrishala in the Rig Veda.' 

Basu: Indo Aryan Polity, p. 52 ff. 

Jatakas, II, 83 ff; III, 233; IV, 200, 376, 388, 390-2; IV, 
144. 

Cambridge History of India, pp. 260-261. 

Shama Sastry; Evohiiion of Indian Polity, p. 25. 

On the Rise of Caste, pp. 40-41. 

Sec Hopkins: Ethics of India, pp. 59-^. 

Vcdic Indc.\, Vol. I, p. 253 for Chandala Caste, 

Ibid., p. 281 for Jati, 

Ibid., pp. 347-349 for Dasyus, 

Ibid., p. 386 for Dvija, 

Ibid., pp. 453-454 for Nisada or Untouchables, 

Ibid., pp. 46^468 Panca-Janah. 

Ibid,, Vol. II, p. 8 for Origin of Caste, 

Ibid., p. 8 for Pulinda or Outcaste Tribes, 

Ibid., p. 13 for Purta or Reward of Priests, 

Ibid., p. 25 Pamiji-Stha, a functional Caste, 

Ibid., p. 27 — Paulkasa, a low caste (functional), Chandala. 
Ibid., p. 74 ff. for Caste, 

Ibid., p. Ill for Bheda, 

Ibid., p. 170 for Mutiba, 

Ibid., p. 181 for Mleccha, 

Ibid., pp. 246-271 for Varma, 

Ibid., pp. 342-344 Vratyas or Outcastes. 

Ibid., pp. 388-392 for Sudra, 

Richard Pick: Social Organisation, p. 50. “In the eyes of the 
aristocratic Aryans, the lower castes sucli as the Chandalas, are 
impure. Their very sight causes pollution; consequently, they 
must be excluded from the general society and must live in a 
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at our disposal will not permit. What we would point out 
is that the Sudras and the lower castes suffered under 
serious disabilities, legal as well as social, that it would 
have been impossible for them, under any circumstance, 
to exercise the rights of citizenship. The right to exercise 
the powers of citizenship must have depended upon the 
power to enforce the recognition of such rights. The anci- 
ent Hindu Polity was such that this power of enforcing 
the rights could not be exercised by the people at large. 

We have just said that the status of women in society 
was such that they could never have exercised the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. They were always considered 
to be dependent.' They were hemmed in by restraints 
on all sides.* 


special village of their own outside of the town and earn a living 
by means of lower occupations." See his Chapter on the Despised 
Castes. 

Ghoshal: Hindu Political Theories, pp. 28-30. 

Anugita, Ch. IV. 

.See especially Elphinstone’s History of India, pp. 14-21. 

Banerjea: Public Adtn. in Ancient India, pp. 20-21.^ 

Exclusive of the lower caste etc., from the administration 
of Justice, see Banerjea; Public Adm., p. 160. 

For the civilisation of Pre-Aryan Time, sec Banerjea: Public 
Adtn., p. 215. 

See, S. K, Maitra: The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 18 and 
quote from legal books etc,, to refute the statement of S. K. 
Maitra Apastamba, p. 2. , • . 

Apastamba, pp. 34-35; Sudras and Chandalas and Educaiton; 


Gautama, p. 258. 

Apastamba, p. 165 for status of Sudras. 

Gautama, pp. 229-231 — also pp. 236-237. 

Ibid., p. 277 for the definition of Outcastes; 

Ibid., pp. 280-286; 

Narada, p. 33. 

Imiv of Evidence, Narada, pp. 245-246; 

Brihnspati, p. 356; also p. 359. 

* See ilfflUH, IX, 2, 3. 

* The following references will introduce the reader to . 
of the most important facts concerning women in India . 
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'I'his clegracialion of the women was a general charac- 
teristic of all early societies ; and even at the present day, 
the movement for emancipation has gained some success 
only in a few countries. 'J'he causes of the inferiority of 
the fairer sex wliich are of a general nature were opera- 
tive in India as elsewhere. As Bagehot has pointed out 

Hancrjc.T: Public A dm., p. 58; 

Apastmnbu, pp. 8S, 89, 15S-159, 164; II, 10, 27, 3; 
Gautunia, pp. 194-195; 198-205; 267-269; XVIII, 22, 

XVIII, 1; 

Naradn, pp. 36-37; .}9; 50-51; S9-92; 169-173, 176; 181-183; 

I1S3-1S4; 184; 184-185; 196-197. 

Vishnu, XXIV, 3S-39; XXIV, 41; XXV, 12, 13; XXV, 2. 
Manu, V, 151, I.\, 4, 93, IX, S9-S1, I.X, 3, V, 148, IX, 94, 
I-\, 22; II, 213-214; IX, 14-18, IX, 10, 11, V, 147- 
156, I\, 48-51* 

YajnavalUya, I, 63, 64, I, 73, I, 85. 

Piirastt, VII, 6. 

Samvarta, V, 66. 

Vtisishihu, XVII, 69-71; V, 1, 2. XVTI, 2. 
liaudhayana, IV, 1, 13; II, 3, 44, 45. 
lirihaspnii, pp. 307; 366-367; 367-31^; 3/S-38s* 

Rlinsa : Praiinut Nalaka, Act. I, p. 5, Act. 1 , pp. 13, 15. 
K.'ilidasa: Malavikapniniiira, p. 78. 

Sakuntala, pp. 54, 84, 89, 101. 

Rliavabhuli : Malali Madhava, p. 23. 

Cambridge History of India, pp. 88, 134-135; 292-294; 414- 

415; 481. 

Kautilya, pp. 193-201. 

Anugiia, Ch. IV. 

Sanii Parva, Sect. XXIX. 

Vcdic Index, Vol. I, pp. 30; 274, 275; 395-396; 474-489, 
284, 285, 537. 

Vol. II, 114-115; 485-48. 

Taiilviiyaka Upaniskad, I, Valli, 11 Anwaka, 1-2. 

Pandita Ramabai; The High Caste Hindu Woman, Ch. VI, 
pp. 94-106. 

Rig Veda, IV, 55. 

A. B. Keith: The Sankhya System, p. 113. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids: Theragatha, Nos. 98, 137, 99, 267-269, 

453-458, 738* 
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“the non-combatant population is sure to fare ill during 
the ag’es of combat”.^ Moreover the religious necessity 
of having a “putra” or male offspring who would continue 
the domestic worship and offer libations to gods, Rishis 
and Pitris always tended to discount the value of begetting 
female children. To some extent also, the economic 
dependence on others counted in determining the status 
of the woman. The modern suffragist movement has 
gathered irresistible strength only when the woman has. 
acquired the necessary power to depend on her own 
efforts for a living. Whatever the cause, the woman in 
Ancient India, as elsewhere, was in the position of infe- 
riority, and so could not exercise the rights and privileges 
of citizenship.* 

We are often told, however, that the woman in Ancient 
India occupied a position of enviable felicity, and that it 
is only in comparatively modern times that she has been 
degraded to a low position in society. The evidence that 
we have before us does not allow us to entertain enthusias- 
tic imaginations of this nature about our past.® To point 
to the instances of a few great women is not proof of the 
general condition of the times. We have to look to the 
spirit of the law of times ; the various regulations in the 

1 Physics and Politics, p. 79. 

* cf. Ancient Greece (Herodotus). 

* Max Muller in his History of Sanskrit Literature (pp. i 4 ~^S) 
writing on the position of women in Ancient India says that 
“cases like that of Maitreyi were exceptions, not the rule”. 

Manu expressly lays down (Bk. IX, 18) that "women have no 
right to read the texts of the Veda”. Megasthenes gives, the 
reason for the reluctance to allow yomen to study. He says that 
“the Indians did not communicate their metaphysical doctrines 
to women, thinking that if their wives understood these doctrines 
and learned to be indifferent to pleasure and pain, and to consider 
life and death to be the same, they would no longer continue to 
be the slaves of others ; or if they failed to understand them, they 
would be talkative, and communicate their knowledge to those 
who had no right to it”. 
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Dhmwasastras^ the references to the nature of women 
in literature ; and from all these various sources we know 
that the woman in ancient society was certainly in a 
lower position than she is in to-day. And as we said, the 
stray instances of heroic queens that we have need not 
modify the general characterisation that we make here. 
A female on the throne is not unusual and so need not 
mislead us in our estimate of the position of woman in 
general. Even 'Montesquieu says, "it is contrary to 
reason and nature that women should reign in families, as 
was customary among the Eg)'ptians, but not that they 
govern an empire".’ 

We might thus say that the ordering of Society in 
Ancient India was such that there could never emerge the 
conception of citizenship which would satisfy the iSnd of 
the Ideal Stale and which would conform to the principle 
of true Social Justice. The rights of individuals in the 
Slate were not determined by reference to the coherence 
of the whole. "Right is," says Bradley,* "generally, the 
c.\pression of the universal". A right thing to do is that 
in which the universal is realised and an individual has 
a right which is the e.xpression of law. But, thus under- 
stood, the idea of right is essentially moral and "the 
emphasis is on the universal”. When we speak of a right 


Bhagavatl-gUa (Telang’s Trans., p. 85) assumes that women 
arc of sinful birth. 

In the Siksba-Saviuccaya (p, 83) wc have: "The Bodhisatva in 
presence of his wife must realise three thoughts. And what are 
the three? She is my companion for passion and dalliance but not 
for the next world, my companion at meat and drink but not for 
the fruition of the maturing of my acts. She is the companion of 
my pleasure, not of my pain. — ^Threc other thoughts are that a 
wife must be regarded as an obstacle to virtue to meditate and 
to wisdom. And yet three more; She is like a thief, a murderer, 
or a guardian of hell. 

* Spirit of LaioSi Bk. VIII, Ch. 17. 

® Ethical Studies, p. 207. 
p 
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we usually speak of it as that which could be enforced and 
that which is recognised by law. But here we are not 
concerned with the legal conception of right. If right be 
the creation of the State, as Bentham insists, then “there 
can be no right which is not constituted by law’ ’ } A legal 
right as Professor Holland defines,® is “a capacity resid- 
ing in one man of controlling with the assent and assistance 
of the State, the actions of others.” But a legal right 
need not be a creation of the State. Only the law courts 
must recognise it. The State may be at the back of the 
decisions of the law courts and may help in enforcing 
them. The rights that could be enforced in the courts of 
the realm in Ancient India, were, as we have seen, not 
universal in nature ; they could not be enjoyed by every 
individual irrespective of caste and birth. Gross inequali- 
ties subsisted, and “in these we are struck with the prodi- 
gious elevation and sanctity of the Brahmins and the 
studied degradation of the lowest class’ ’ . ® The Sudras and 
the lower classes who were practically slaves had the same 
position in society, as the Helots had in Sparta and the 
serfs or the villeins had in the Middle Ages. The legal 
rights of the lower castes were practically non-existent; 
the law was on the side of the Brahmins and the higher 
castes. The lower castes had not even so much as the right 
to live as the right to serve. And so the conception of ^ 
Rights, considered in the legal sense, the vast majority 
of the people could never actualise in their lives. 

Can we at least say that the idea of right as moral was 
visualised as something universal, in the sense that what 
is wrong or right to one is necessarily also wrong or right 
tor another? Or, to use an expression which has been 
almost universally misunderstood. Can we say that th^e 
was any conception of “Natural Rights”, which the 

' Bosanquet: Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 66. 

* Jurisprudence, (Ed. II), pp. 61-62. 

* The History of India by Elphinstone, pp. 14-21. 
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people shoiiki enjoy? Not rights which a man is supposed 
to have enjoyed in a condition of Nature, but rights which 
can never be independent of social relations. We mean 
rights which inhere in the nature of man as a social being, 
without the exercise of which he can never realise the 
comjdolc spiritual potentialities in him. If the Society 
adhered to a common religious belief regulated by com- 
mon moral ideas, then it would not be diflkult to conceive 
of moral rights or duties which could be exercised or en- 
forced by the force of the Public Opinion of Society. But 
such moral rights and duties arc equally binding, with 
equal .significance on all the members that compose the 
l.iody-politic. And again, natural rights, in the sense we 
use the expression when we speak of the Right to Free- 
dom, ought to be, in a society in which coherence niles, 
the po.ssession of all, even of the slaves or serfs in tlie 
State. According to our ideal "we are entitled to say that 
the slave has a right to citizenship, to a recognised equality 
of freedom with any and ever)’’ one with whom he has to 
do, and that in refusing him not only citizenship, but the 
means of training his capabilit}' of citizenship, the State 
is violating a right founded” ‘ on a common human cons- 
ciousness which is evinced by his relations with others. 
In the Ancient Indian State the conception of moral or 
natural right as a universal, could never have existed, 
because, for one thing, man himself was not recognised 
in his nature as universal, and secondly because a right in 
itself was not universal. The Doctrine of Swadharma lays 
emphasis on particular rights and duties applicable to 
particular castes and orders. Rights and duties which are 
mutually correlated must themselves be related to a func- 
tional scheme aiming at universal coherence. In other 
words the Life-scheme must be purposive ; and Purpose 
or End, or Good, must be. Common or Social ; otherwise 


1 T. H. Green; Political Obligation, p. 145 . 
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it cannot be Purpose, qr End, or Good. And “where there 
is no recognition of a common good, there can be no 
right,” as T. H. Green rightly asserts,' “iii any other 
sense than power”. In Ancient India the few who* consti- 
tuted the higher castes regarded their own right as inde- 
pendent of its correlation to duty ; and hence the right of 
the higher castes was so because they had the. power to 
enforce it. The lower castes, if we might so express, had 
mere duties without corresponding rights. If “Rights and 
duties are sides of a single whole,” and if there cannot be 
mere rights or mere duties or mere particular rights and 
duties as such, then the Good must be the practical iden- 
tity of both. “Rights and duties are elements in the good ; 
they must go together”. There must be perfect recipro- 
city. The right of the slave must be the right also of the 
citizen ; the duty of the Sudra or the Chandala must also 
be the duty of the Brahmin or the Kshatriya. Otherwise 
we have mere particular rights and duties, not correlated 
to the whole Polity. We can, in that case, never have 
Society or State which can be regarded as a System. We 
have merely a human aggregate. This is the difference 
that we have already pointed out, between the Ideal and 
the Actual. It may be that our Ideal may not square with 
facts ; It is in the Ideal State that we can have the perfect 
realisation of our complete Life and Personality ; because 
we have the conditions of perfect freedom. But in the 
Actual State in which the majority of the persons are 
practically slaves, such as the Ancient Indian State was, 

' ‘it would have been a mockery to speak of the State as 
a realisation of freedom.* The inequalities that we have 
noted in our ancient Polity are not compatible with free- 


^ Political Obligation, p. 64. j* • i 

* The opinion is that of T. H. Green, whose ardent discip e 

the present writer aspires to be. 
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clom and so long as such inequalities persist, there can 
never be tlie conception of citizenship either. 

1 me citizenship can only develop when equality of civil 
and political rights is adequately established. We should 
even say that citizenship is impossible under any system in 
which economic inequalities are so glaring that life be- 
comes impossible to the millions who constitute society. 
To live well, people must live at all. Good Life is impos- 
sible without first securing the conditions of mere life. 
And "every society," as Mr. Asquith has said, is 
judged, "according to the material and moral minima 
which it prescribes to its members".* No citizenship is 
worth having if wealth accumulates in the hands of the 
few, and the many decay, and await a lingering end. If 
one set of men are secured in the power of getting and 
keeping the means of realising their will, says T. H. 
Green,* in such a way that the others are practically 
denied the power, then it may truly be said that "pro- 
perty is theft". In a sense his statement that "the original 
landlords have been conquerors* is perfectly true, if it is 
applied to Ancient India. The Aryan conquerors became 
the owners of the soil ; and the lower castes, the Sudras 
and the despised castes were left the meaner avocations 
or occupations to provide them ivith livelihood which was 
very precarious indeed. In other words, the Right to Live 
was not universally recognised ; and the so-called un- 
touchables, as we have seen, were scarce recognised at all 

* The Social Philosophy of the Hindus does not admit of the 
Principles of Equality. ‘‘One should not desire equality with 
gods, cows and Brahmans", says Sukracharya {Nttisara, p. 119). 
"This is very harmful and de.structive to the whole family, and 
•SO, one should always worship, respect and ser\'e these. It is not 
known how much of the spirit divine is implanted in each". 

* Quoted by Newman Citizenship and the Survival of 
Civilisation, p. 80. 

* Political Obligation, p. 220. 

^ Ibid., p. 226. 
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as human beings ; they are bipeds’ in human shape. The 
social legislation of the times was exclusively in the 
interests of the higher castes ; and the aim was to prevent 
the lower castes, by the acquisition of material wealth, -to 
become the equals of the higher. 

Considered from whatever point of view, we might 
emphatically assert that the conception of citizenship could 
never emerge out of the conditions prevalent in our 
ancient Polity. We are aware that what we might describe 
as "neighbourliness” was always a feature of our social 
relationships. But anything that seeks to cohere Society 
in a more organic sense might not have existed. 

True citizenship, we hold, can only refer to the human 
being as a member of Society. He can realise his true 
self only as a member of his group. By abstracting him- 
self from social relationships, by isolating himself from 
human realities he becomes more and more eccentric and 
morbid. Eccentricity, as we have said, can never make for 
the realisation of true individuality. Self-suppression and 
self-isolation can never help one to self-realisation. The 
Indian ideal, we therefore hold, needs a radical revision. 
The truth must universally be admitted that "the citizen 
who stands alone to-day is lost. It is as part of a group 
that he secures the power to fulfil himself”.^ 

Further citizenship must involve, either directly or 
indirectly, the participation of the governance of the 
State. And the power exercised by the State, being in ite 
nature fiduciary, must be subject to the scrutiny of and 
control by the citizens. "Those are always most truly 
citizens,” as Laski observes, "who insist upon bringing 
back our rulers to a realisation of the conditions upon 
which their power is held.® 

* Laski: Dangers of Obedience^ p. 59 (Chapter on the Re- 
covery of Citizenship). 

2 Ihid . , p. 9. 
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And lastly "7*hc end ol dtiVenship, and of all the 
irstitmions which il creates, is the development of 
in lividnality."’ But the development of individuality is 
imjyii-sihlc so lonj^ as there is no adequate conception of 
the in»lividual and what constitute his individuality. And 
we hf>ld that cilir.cnship essentially lies in the activity of 
man which seeks to enrich personality in the contribution 
to the life of the Great Fellowship of which all are partici- 
pants. In other words, it is a partnership from which none 
can he e.xcluded. 

In the ultimate, therefore, citizenship cannot be 
limited.* If it should have any meaning, it should not 
refer to this and that particular group but to the group 
which constitutes Humanity. It is not fanciful to conceive 
the world as the unit of our allegiance. The national or the 
territorial State can never be .an end in itself. We have to 
vi.sualise Mankinrl as a whole; and the individual is, in 
that sense, the Citizen of the World. The ruling factors in 
world relationships .shall be that of solidarity and inter- 
dependence. The World-State is to be regarded as one 
h'amily, just as Aristotle considered that the Family was 
the basis of the State. The world has shrunk in size and 
our relationships are cosmopolitan. Citizenship mast be an 
all-inclusive partnership; and “consists in harmonising 
diverse but consistent loyalties and patriotisms in one 
living common interest, integrated and conjunct, which 
makes human life purposive, instead of being undirected 
or misdirected”.* 

In other words, there cannot be an adequate idea of 
citizenship unless we re-visualise the Common End that 
“life must .subserve.” Our “Dharma,” must be restated 


• Hclherington : Social Purpose, p. 210. 

* Exclusion or limitation means slavcrj' ; cf. Laski : Liberty 
in the Modern State, p. 38. 

^ Newman : Citizenship and Survival of Civilisation, p. 44. 
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so that it shall be an all-inclusive Purpose, seeking to la} 
the foundation for the True Polity *which is co-extehsiife 
with our moral aspiration as children of a Common Father 
to constitute ourselves into a Universal Fraternity. 



CHAPTER VIII 

GROUNDS OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION 

“To ask why I am to submit to the powei’ of the State is to ask 
why I am to allow my life to be regulated by that complex of insti- 
tutions without which 1 literally should not have a life to call my 
own, nor should be able to ask for a justification qf what I am called 
on to do.” 

T, H. GREEN 

"If the purpose of the State be understood, as clearly as is possible- 
at the time, and all existing power be directed towards the realisation 
of tiliis highest conception, then is the Government right and good, 
whether it be in the hands of all, or in the hands of a few individuals, 
or hnnlly in those of a single individual : it being understood, in this 
last case, that this single individual chooses his assistants according 
to his own judgment, who remain subject and responsible to him.” 

J. G. FICHTE 

“The State as it was and is finds the roots of allegiance in all the 
complex facts of human nature ; and a theory of obedience would have 
to weight them differently for each epoch in the history of the State 
if it were to approximate to Uie truth.” 

L.^SKi 

We have said that force was not the basis of the State. 
We have to consider the grounds for political obligation 
in some other principle which would appeal to our reason. 
Institutions, we said, are embodied ideas, concretised 
purposes. The problem to be considered is how our pur- 
pose expresses itself in the life and ordering of the State. 
It has been observed that most of the life the ordinary 
people live is of a private nature.* They seem to be hardly 

* Conditions in ancient Greece, especially in Athens, were 
essentially different from conditions that prevail in modern times. 
The Greek citizen had every opportunity to contribute his instruct- 
ed judgment to the public good. The Athenian at any rate did 
not feel the cleavage between public and private life. In fact 
most of his life was of a public nature. He spent all his day in 
the market-place; and he was always in touch with the affairs 
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conscious of obligations qf a political nature arising out of 
their relations with the State. To Aristotle, man is a politi- 
cal animal. And in the conditions that subsisted in the city- 
States of ancient Hellas the truth of his statement was 
largely realised. Can we say the same thing of Ancient 
India? Was the obedience that people rendered to the 
State merely from inertia ? 

Senart has frankly denied the idea of the State to 
Ancient India, and so he does not admit any beginnings 
of State-consciousness. He maintains that there was no 
foundation of a genuine political power in Ancient India, 
and so no political condition was evolved. “There was 
no vestige of a State.”* Everything depends, however, 
on what we mean by the State. If we do not confound it 
with the form it' assumes,* and try to grasp it as the idea 
w'hich it is, it is certainly possible yet to use the term 
State in describing the political aspect of our ancient 

In all discussions of the grounds of political obligation 
the distinction between the State and the Government 
seems to be generally overlooked. There appears to be 
an attempt to equate the two, and in condemning the acts 
of Government, the State also along with it is thrown 
overboard- Allegiance to the State as Idea is really differ- 
ent from obligation considered necessary to the particular 
repository of political authority which is the Government. 


of his city. Laski is right in his characterisation of the nature of 
the life of modern man. “Our scale of life, and our method o 
responding to its wants have made him a private person to whom 
politics is a matter of episodic and tangential interest”. 

Dangers of ObediencBf p. 65. 

* Caste in India, p. 212. ^ . , 

* Those who take this ground argue on empiric groun . 
Willoughby truly says, “We cannot refuse the designation 
State to a society of men, if politically organised even thoug 
be in the nomadic stage ” — The nature of the State, p. 27 * 
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The famous sociologist, Giddings says, “the State as 
idea, is disembodied and irresponsible.”^ But we never 
say, the Government, as it is, is to be held irresponsible. 
In all the criticisms of the State it is generally the parti- 
cular person or body of persons through which its power 
is exercised that is vehemently attacked. It is forgotten 
that no idealist would try to justify the Status quo. His 
contention is that the actual achievements of the State 
must be judged with reference to an ideal standard, the 
idea of the State as the pattern, and that the State 
which is, is an imperfect embodiment of the idea of the 
Ideal State. But imperfection, as we hold, is not the 
negation of perfection, but only its limitation. And it is 
an imperfection too that gradually grows into perfection. 
The empirical criterion is apt to be fallacious, therefore, 
in our attempt to determine grounds for political obliga- 
tion. We do. admit, of course, that the Actual State is 
finite and that its power is always fiduciary,* and its rights 
are conditional. Our judgment of the State is with refer- 
ence to the Purpose or End it seeks to achieve for its 
members. And people render obedience to the commands 
of the State, because they feel that the State is the condi- 
tion of the fulfilment of their own purpose and life. The 
various institutions of Society subsist under the protecting 
wing of the State. ' Tt is the structure which gives life and 
meaning to them all.” “It includes the entire hierarchy 
of institutions by which life is determined, from the' family 
to the trade, and from the trade to the church and the 
University. The State, it might be said, is thus conceived 


J The Responsible State, pp. 15-16. 

s cf. Laski: Authority in the Modern State, p. 46 where Laski 
says: “Power is held not for evil but for good, and deflection 
from the path of right purpose ought to involve; the withdrawal 
of authority for its exe;rcise.” 
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as the operative criticism of all institutions The 

obedience rendered to the commands of the State should 
therefore be explained by a reference to some other 
principle than force, though force may be said to inhere, 
in a sense, in the very nature of the State.* 

The Ancient Indian State, at any rate, was an embodi- 
ment of Power. * The monarch is its sole repository. He 
wields “Danda” or the Rod of Chastisement. The organi- 
sation of justice and its administration constantly reminds 
the people, however distantly removed from the centre 
of Government, of a power standing above them, sur- 
rounding them and protecting them. The fact which is of 

1 These statements of Bosanquet (Phil. Theory of the State, 
p. 140) are perfectly true if applied to the Ancient State of India. 
And we have seen also that it is absurd to maintain that the State 
and the Societj’ were aloof from each other in Ancient India. 
The Pluralist and the Pragmatist contend that the Idealist makes 
a confusion between State and Society. Hobhouse, for instance, 
complains: “to confuse the State with society and political v/lth 
moral obligation is the central fallacj' of the metaph}’sical theory 

of the State” (T 7 se Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 77). 

As we have have insisted so often, it is impossible for us to ex- 
clude moral and ethical considerations from our study. We are 
afrmd that the Pluralist and the Pragmatist, on the other hand, 
make a serious confusion between the State and Goi'emment. 
Otherwise Hobhouse would not say that “by the State v,-e ordi- 
narily mean either the Government or, perhaps a little more 
accurately the. organisation which is at the back of law ano 

Government” {The Meta^ Theory, p. 75) and _ Laski 

not maintain that the individual could stand outside and pass 
judgments on the actions of the State. 

- For, as Fichte has said, the State **must be one or con- 
straint.” Those who feel no desire and so fed reluct^t to 
their life according to the purpose of the larger whoje to 
they belong must be made to do so by the action of tre_wwi'-- 
See The Popular Ji'orhs of J. G. Fichte, Vol. II. P- ^49 

* “Power is means,’’ says MacIver, “'and we canno. 
at all without relating means xo ends.” (The iTcdsTp. 

426.) This means that the State can never be mereiy 2 c'*'*- 

System. 
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supreme significance in our present consideration is that 
the j)eoi>lc do accept — acquiese in, if we will — the deci- 
sions of the ruler. It may be that they are not conscious 
every second of the fact. In civilised societies generally 
obciliencc is rendered by the people at large almost quite 
unconsciously. This is so because, "in the course of count- 
less ages the stern discharge of their chief duty by 
Slates," as Maine has e.xplained, "has created habits and 
sentiments which save the necessity for penal interference 
l.iccausc nearly everybody shares them."’ And simply 
because the people do not appear to be conscious of politi- 
cal relations, we should not be led to the conclusion that 
the people were unrelated to the State, or that the State 
was to them no vital concern. After all, our consciousness 
itself admits of degree — of our awareness, more or less. 
In any given moment in e.xperience some particular object 
may be present to our consciousness ; and we may appear 
to contemplate it e.xclusively. If by this we assume that 
our mind is blank for the time being to other impressions, 
we would be sadly mistaken in our idea of consciousness 
itself. In fact we are able to recall and sometimes to antici- 
pate more or less permanent objects present to our cons- 
ciousness. If the individual therefore lives and acts as if. 
he docs not know even of the existence of the State this 
should not lead us to the conclusion that to him the State 
does not exist. It is exactly here that Pluralistic writers 
on the Ancient Indian Polity have failed to interpret things 
in their real significance. They speak as if the individual 
was conscious of his membership of regional, religious and 

‘ PopuUir Govcrtwictit, p. 63. And without habitual obedience 
to the laws of tlie realm civil society would become impossible. 
Even those who insist on the rights of the conscientious subject 
to disobey are careful to point out that “a right to disobedience... 
is... reasonably to be exercised only at the margins of political 
conduct. No community could hope to fulfil its purpose if rebellion 
became a settled habit of the population.” A Graimnar of Politics, 
p. 62. 
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vocational groups, like the village, caste and guild ; but 
that he did not care to know who ruled over the State. 
And yet facts do not seem to bear out their contention. 
The character of the ruler immediately reflected itself in 
the nature of his rule and made directly either for the 
happiness or misery of each people. We come across 
numerous descriptions of unrighteous rule and the lot of 
the subjects who would fly into the jungles and there 
“live Hke beasts with their wives and children.” The 
character of the State, i.e. of the nature of the rule of the 
monarch, was indeed of such a vital concern that, as we 
have seen, theorists went so far as to say that the King is 
the maker of his age. 

The fact cannot be denied, therefore, that the State 
did enter into the life of each person within it ; and what 
the State was could not be a matter of indifference to its 
members. Even if the State primarily revealed itself to 
them in its coercive aspect, we have still to explain why 
the people gave in their submission. We have obsen^^ed 
that there is always a potential limit to sovereignty which 
could operate as a check — ^the resistance of the subjects. 
Was revolution considered legitimate by the ancient. 
Indians?^ If in every case of oppression the people did 
not revolt against their King, when they had the strength 
to do so, what was that factor which restrained them. 
What, in short, are the grounds for political alle^ance ? 

The position of the monarch in Ancient India, let us 
first remind ourself was despotic, but not generally tyranni- 
cal. His autocratic nature lies in this that he is not himseli 
under any constitutional limitations. But the sovereign 
power of the King was itself a reflex of Dharma consider- 
ed as Absolute Sovereign. The End of the State was to 
maintain Dharma, and in its own nature, it realised aspects 

1 cf. Benoy Kumar Sarkar: The Political Institutions and 
Theories of the Hindus, p. 179 £F. 

See also D. R. Bhandarkar’s works. 
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of ii. Power is always a trust, even when it appears to 
lie most arbitrarily exercised ; if abused it always invites 
resistance. I'hc ancient State was not a State by courtesy ; 
but because it rested on intelligent foundations. To under- 
sinjid the basis of political obligation it is necessary to 
realise that the individual obeys the State because he feels 
that it embodies, however imperfectly, a purpose which 
c.an be vitally related to his own life. Let us, in the first 
instance, examine the various theories put forward at one 
time or another, to justify the claims of the Stale on the 
imlividual ; in the end, perhaps, we shall be in a better 
position to formulate the causes of the obedience rendered 
by the people to the decisions of the State. 

We shall first of all try to explore the theories which 
seek to justify the sovereignty of the State, which try to 
(establish the legitimacy of the rule of the monarch. And 
then we shall proceed to a deeper analysis of the facts of 
human nature itself which make man submissive to the 
power of the Stale. 

A Slate is considered legitimate, either by its own 
right, because it rests on a divine sanction ; or because 
its power is based upon an explicit covenant. The neces- 
sity of the State is recognised in both the conceptions. 
Only, the one idea places the State far above the scrutiny 
of rnan, and in that sense superhuman ; while the other 
idea makes the State tlie creature of man and hence arti- 
ficial and conventional. From both the conceptions the 
idea that the State is a natural institution, the expression 
of the facts inherent in the being of man as man is practi- 
cally absent, that what confers legitimacy to the acts of 
the" State is that what it does is the expression of our 
purpose, however imperfectly it might be. 

We shall first examine the theory that regards the 
basis of the State as contractual.' We are not here con- 

» See for the Social Contract Theor)', Vayti Parana, Ch. 497 
Matsya Parana, Ch. 122; Raghya Vamsa, i, 2; Sanii Parva^ 
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cerned with the question of origins, for we are seekinty 
adequate grounds for political allegiance. The Social Con*"- 
tract theory interests us only so far as it tells us why we 
have to obey the State. According to this theorj^ the sove- 
reign power, once created, is legitimate thereafter. The 
covenant itself may be revokable or irrevokable, or renew- 
able from time to time. With the details of the theor)' 
we are not concerned, if for no. other reason but for the 
simple fact that no Indian thinker tries to stretch the idea 
to its logical implications. In the speculations of Hindu 
theorists the contract conception is very shadowy, and 
indeed, it is highly questionable how far they really imply 
a. positive covenant as such.^ In the stories we have in the 
Santi Parva and Kauiilya, the tales are inserted simply 
to point to a moral ; no historic explanation of the emerg- 
ence* of political society is even indirectly implied. And the 
n)oral points to kingship as a divine creation, and certainly 
not contractual in the sense of a human creation. In the 
stories of the Buddhist scriptures, again, no definite theory 
of origin is meant though the rise of kingship seems to 
be based upon popular agreement. In that sense monarchy 
may appear to be conventional, but the Buddhist thinkers 
stopped with this ; they do not try to deduce from this fact 
any principles of relationship between the King and his 
subjects. What differentiates the Buddhist versions from 
the Hindu is that the former seem to attribute a purely 
secular origin to kingship. Especially Asvagosha tries to 
maintain that kingship has its origin in consent. 

The idea of a contract wherever we have it in Indian 
literature is not a theory of political obligation as such , 

pp. 216-18, 218-223. For the origin of the State read the slorj in 
Digha Nikaya which is called A g gammas uttaita, Rhys Da\t 
Sacred Boohs of the Buddhists, Vol. IV, p. 77 . 

* Benoy Kumar Sarkar seems to have taken the 
idea quite seriously in his discussions of the nature of the anci 
Hindu State. 
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ii floes not seek to define the relationship between the 
King and the jicople, as for instance, under what terms 
the King holds and exercises power, and under what 
rirciunstanres the people could revoke the covenant made 
with the King, on the ground that the conditions of the 
a.grcomcni were not observed. The value of the theories 
involving the so called contractual origin of Government 
lies in this that the consequences of the absence of Gov- 
vrnmeni scorn to have been very clearly understood. 
Whether any actual Slate of Nature was believed in to 
iiavc existed in the remote past is not relevant to our 
discussion, as also the belief in a Golden Age. Descrip- 
tions in the various sacred and legal books certainly do 
point to a jieriod in tlie distant past when the condition of 
the world was one of heavenly felicity,, when gods freely 
nifived in the company of mortals, when .super-men, rishis 
and yogis could fly about in ethereal regions because of 
their divine powers. The glowing picture of this Golden 
Age does not, however, corre.spond to the descriptions of 
the State of Nature jn Indian Literature. The State of 
Nature was not the reign of God that Pope* thought it 
was ; it was a state of war which Hobbes has described. 
This fiction of the State of Nature was not invented by 
Hobbes ; for Plato and Cicero had long before him tried to 
examine it. The poetical fiction of the Golden Age, as 
Hume rightly points out, is “of a piece with the philoso- 
phical fiction of the State of Nature.”® Both are highly 
fanciful and have no basis in history if we would under- 
stand the State of Nature as a condition of war “rather 
as a logical statement of what wotild be the condition of 
man apart from civil society”.® We would not confound 
ourselves in trying to find historic foundations for the 

* Essay on Man, III, 147 11 . 

* Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Sect. Ill, 
part I. 

® Bluntschli : Theory of the State, p. 284, 
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theory and the theory of Contract which explains how 
the State came into existence will cease to have reference 
to any actual document of its kind. Rousseau,^ who Avas 
in many respects more profound in his analysis than the 
others rightly speaks of a State of Nature “which no 
longer exists, which perhaps never has existed and to 
him the Social Contract was tacitly implied in every actual 
society. The articles of the contract “are the same every- 
where and are everywhere tacitly admitted and recognised 
even though they may never have found formal expres- 
sion". Or as Hume® said, the contract “was not written 

on parchment, nor yet on leaves or barks of trees 

we trace it in the nature of man." And the force or coer- 
cive power of the State is based upon the consent of the 
people, upon “their sense of the advantages resulting 
from peace and order". And so, if we would try to under- 
stand the significance of the Social Contract theory that we 
have in the thought of our ancients, we shall have to take 
it as only as referring to the elements to be found in human 
nature. The contract emphasises the^fact of consent either 
explicitly or implicitly given ; if it is attempted to give it 
a legal or constitutional significance, as defining the rela- 
tions between the King and the subjects determined 
according to the provisions of a covenant, then the con- 
tract idea has no basis either in reason or in fact. 

One important truth lies beneath the discussions of the 
State of Nature and Contract. And that is the necessity of 
the State without which there could never be either civil 
or political society. Indeed life itself would be impossible. 
The State of Nature has been characteristically described 
as Matsyanyaya ; and the distinguishing characteristic of it 
is the absence of the Reign of Law. If there were a society 
of gods or god-like men, then, indeed, there would not be 


1 Conirat Social, I, vi. 

® Of the Original Contract. 
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any necessity for a compelling power. “When mortals 
were bent on doing their duty alone and habitually vera- 
cious there existed neither law suits, nor hatred, nor 
selfishness”, writes Narada.* 

“In former ages men were strictly virtuous and devoid 
of mischievous propensities”, says Brihaspati.* Now that 
avarice and malice have taken possession of them, and 
now that the practice of duty has died out among man- 
kind, “lawsuits have been introduced and the King has 
been appointed to decide law-suits because he has autho- 
rity to punish.”* And it is because man is not by nature 
virtuous that coercive power is found to be necessary to 
keep him in check. In the estimate of human nature, the 
Indian view approximates to that of Hobbes and provi- 
sion for security must be made, “not by compacts, but 
by punishments.’” And so the basis of the Indian State 
does not rest on contract ; and as we said, the contract 
idea and that of the State of Nature are incidentally 
brought in to point to a moral. This is especially clear if 
we try to see what the story of the contract in itself is. 
In all the tales, except those to be found in Buddhist 
scriptures, the idea of contract is very shadowy, and that 
too, it is not primarily between men and men. The creation 
of the King himself is a divine act. After the King is 
ordained by Brahma, the people enter into a compact with 
him. This compact itself is not an elaborate formulation 
of the rights and duties of the citizens. What is important, 
for our purpose to note, is that the King is not created by 
the people but by God. There is a very interesting story 
recorded in the Saiiti Parva of how men, “in days of old, 
in consequence of anarchy met with destruction devouring 
one another like stronger fishes devouring the weaker one 

» P. 5 (Jolly). 

* P. 277 (Jolly). 

s Narada, p. 5. 

* Hobbes: On Dominion^ Ch. VI, 4. 
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in the water.” A few amongst them met and made certain 
compacts to live together. After sonietime, they realised 
that they were still going to destruction; and so they 
proceeded to the Grandsire saying, “Without a King, 
O Divine Lord, we are going to destruction. Appoint 
someone as our King. All of us shall worship him and he 
shall protect us” ! The Grandsire, thus appealed to, 
asked Manii to be King, who however was unwilling. 
His scruples were overcome only when the people bound 
themselves by a compact, to obey him. They promised 
him : “For the increase of thy treasur)% we wUi give thee 
a fiftieth part of our animals and precious metals, and a 
tenth part of our grain ! When our maidens also become 
desirous of wedding, we shall when the question of dowry 
comes up, give thee the most beautiful ones among them. 
Those amongst men who will become the foremost of all 
in the use of weapons and in riding animals and other 
vehicles, shall proceed behind thee like the deities behind 
Indra 1 With great prowess thou wilt be our King and 
protect us happily, like Kubera.”^ Here we see that it 
IS God that ordained Manu to be King, and the people 
bind themselves by a covenant to obey the King. The 
compact, therefore, is extremely one-sided. And so, we 
are perfectly right in concluding that the Indian specu- 
lators have not sought to maintain that the State is con- 
tractual the legitimacy of the rule of the King is not 
therefore to be decided by a reference to the terms of an 
explicit covenant, which confers upon him sovereignty. 

The other theory which seeks to establish the legiti- 


1 Vol. I, Sect. LXVII, pp. 216-218 (P. C. Ray). 

- We do not therefore agree with Prof. Pramatbanath ban^- 
jea’s “sweeping” generalisation, as Ghoshal has rightly entire , 
“Whatever might be the character of the monarchy on the surtace, 
there is no doubt that at bottom the relations between t e ru 
and the ruled were contractual.” 

Pub. Adrn., p. 72. 
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mary {>f ihc sovcrcijjn is that of the Divine Right. In 
liulia especially the belief in incarnation is very widely 
held, and, as N. Law has pointed out, “the divinity of 
the King is but one of its manifestation. It has been 
said that “every King in India is regarded as little 
short of a present god.’’* A religious glamour hangs over 
the King’s person as being not only representative of the 
oUl gods Init as being also a part of Vishnu (when Vishnu 
was a form of' the All-Soul).* According to Manu the 
King is the incarnation of the eight guardian deities, 
ln<lra, Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Vanina, Moon and 
Kuber.-i ; for he has been formed of the particles of these 
gods. .And so Manu maintained that “even an infant 
King must not be despised, (from an idea) that he is a 
(inert!) mortal ; for he is a great deity in human form.”* 
Sukracharya also repeats the statement of Manu and says 
that the King is, therefore, “the lord of both the immov- 
able and movable worlds.”* It has been suggested that 
the King was not a devata but only “a nara-devata. ” ® But 
gods and Kings however are considered to be alike.’ The 
King is “really a portion of Vishnu on earth.”® The 
divinity of the King is recognised by almost every Indian 
writer and the Divine Right Theory appears in one form 
or another from almost the earliest times. We have it in 
the Aiharva-Veda,'^ and also in the Satapatha Brnhmaita.^° 
'riie facts of governance and obedience are general in 
every organised society. The many are content to be 

^ Anc. Jml. Polity, p. ii6. 

* N. L.n\v; hul. Polity, p. n6. 

* Hopkins: Ethics of India, p. 107. 

* VII, ^-8. 

^ Niiisara, pp. 12-13* 

0 B.mcrjca; Public Advt. hi Anc. Ind., p. 71. 

" Hopkins: Ethics of India, p. 107. 

Santi Parva, pp. Vol. I, Sect. LTX. 

K III, 3; III, IV, 22. 

V, I, 5, 14. 
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ruled by the few, and in early times by a single person. 
The actual work of administration, in every State, is 
carried on by a small minority. Political thinkers, during 
all the ages, have sought to explain why the majority of 
men submit to the rule of their governors. Some have 
sought grounds for allegiance in the consent of the gov- 
erned. Others have held that the causes of obligation 
inhere in the facts of human nature. A simple mode of 
explaining, which ultimately became the justification as 
well, was by a reference to the divine origin of the 
monarch’s power. The ruler is the Lord of 'creatures ; 
“hence while being one, he rules over many.”* “Esta- 
blished by the gods, no one transcends him.”* And so 
‘ ‘no one should disregard the King by taking him for a 
man, for he is really a high divinity in human form”. The 
basis of his power is divine ; he has “purchased his sub- 
jects through (the practice of) austerities.”® Even though 
he be worthless, he must be constantly “worshipped by his 
subjects” and “his bidding must be obeyed.”* The right 
of the King to rule is thus based on divine sanction and 
his legitimacy rests on religious grounds. 

The grounds of obligation are thus explained by the 
theory of kingship based on Divine Right.® Some 


* Saiapatha Brahmana, V, 1,5, 14. 

- Sunii Parva, Vol. I, Sect. LIX, p. 179-191. 

^ NaradOy p. 217. See also Ghoshal: H. P. T., pp. 214-216. 

*Ibid.y p. 217. cf. Sitkra-Niti, Ch. I, 30-34. 

® Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar makes the astounding statement 
that “Hindu thought does not seem to have ever recognised an) 

‘divine right’ of kings ’’ and yet he makes bold to say that 

the secular idea of monarchy, — ^for according to him the btate 
is pureb' secular — is not however inconsistent with the concep- 
tion of the ruler as a "God in human form” (p. 179)* We are 
that the learned writer is himself consistently inconsistent, 
himself postulates the close connection between Pharma ana 
State; “No State, no Dharma” (p. 206) and discusses the bear- 
ings of Dharma as Swadharma and Varnasbrama on e 
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scholars have attempted to read close analogies between 
the Hindu thepry and the theories expounded in the 
West. There is one important distinction which, however, 
we must notice. The Hindu writers assert that the King 
has the right to rule, not simply because he is the agent 
of the divine will, but that because he himself is a god. 
He is a sacred object and is in no way inferior to a deity. ^ 
The doctrine of the Divine Right of the monarch" was 
the novel dogma of Martin Luther as against that of 
Papal infallibility. But this theory, however, was not a 
theory of hereditary right* and the King himself was not 
deified. According to our writers the King is pre-ordained 
ruler ; and this ordinance is divine. It is determined by 
merit acquired in former births ; and so the monarch is not 
subject to the power or scrutiny of man. His fitness to 
rule, the righteousness or otherwise of his administration 
are irrelevant questions. The legitimacy of the sovereign 
cannot be questioned, because his ordination is not by 
any human power. And more than that, he is himself 
a god. The question is asked, “Why is the King, the ruler 

(p. 211-214). He admits that “the violation pf Swadharma and of 
Varnashrama brings back the “the State nature”, and the State 
automatically ceases to exist (p. 214). And yet we are asked to 
think along with him that “Varnashrama, though obviously a 
socio-pedagogic and ethnico-economic term, is thus fundamentally 
political concept” (p. 214). 

Jayaswal also seeks tq prove that the King’s status was human 
and contractual and so the Divine Right Theory could not find 
its soil in Hindu India. He maintains that "the Hindu theory 
of kingship was not permitted to degenerate into a divine im- 
posture and profane autocracy.” . 

Hindu Polity, Part II, Ch. XXVI A. 

1 Narada, p. 217. ./ 

* Jean Bodin was perhaps tlie first great thinker to write of 
the absolute power of the monarch. 

» Students of English Constitutional History knqw how dearly 
the Stuarts had to pay for attempting to interpret and enunciate 
the Doctrine of Divine Right as that of hereditary right as well. 
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of men, a God?’’ and the familiar answer is always given 
that he consists of the elements of divinity. “The King 
assumes five different forms according to five differ :nt 
occasions. He becomes Agni, Aditya, Mrityu, Vaisra- 
vana and Yama.”^ This deification of the monarch by 
Hindu writers, some modern scholars suggest,® is cue 
to the anxiety to make up for the deficiency of biiih, 
especially when the King happens to be low-born. And 
this divinisation qf royalty rendered monarchy still more 
despotic so that the theory was not only to explain, Ibut 
also to justify the right of the King. ; 

The Divine Right Theory, by itself, however, cannot 
explain why the majority of men suffer themselves to be 
governed by the monarch. It does, indeed, seek to esta- 
blish the legitimacy of the sovereign, the principle of his 
ordinance being beyond the scrutiny of man. The subject 
has to render obedience because such obedience to the 
King is an essential article of his Dharma. What we have 
to account for is the fact that not only the unlettered, but 
also the most profound of our writers uphold the divinity 
of the King, even when they are keenly, and sometimes 
painfully, conscious of the defects of the sovereign. The 
constant exhortation is that even a worthless King is to 
be worshipped. “What other cause is there,’’ it is asked, 
“in consequence of which the multitude live in obedience 
to one, save the divinity of the monarch?’’® But more 
than the divinity of the King it is the recognition of the 
necessity of governance, and the apprehension of the 
results that would follow if there were no King at all, 
that is the real basis for obligation. As we have often 
repeated the key to the proper understanding of any pro- 
blem referring to the Indian Polity is to relate it to the 
fundamental conception of Swadharma. “Without the 

* Sanfi Parvoy Vol. I, Sect. LXVIII, pp. 218-223. 

* See Shama Sastry: Evoltiiion of Indian Polity, pp,. i 40 "^ 47 * 

5 Sanii Parva, Vol. I, Sect. LIX, pp. 179-191. 
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governor, the subjects do not keep to their own spheres.” * 
The governor is accordingly exalted to pre-eminence so 
that he could have such a hold on the popular mind as to 
command their loyalty. The doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kings is a monistic doctrine through and through. 
"In it,” says Hsiao,® “we find a typical monistic theory 
realised in the extreme form of the monistic State, in 
which all political authority is concentrated in one ruler, 
one government, and one svstem of law.” 

We have so far discussed the theories of Social Contract 
and Divine Right ; and have come to the conclusion that 
the Social Contract theory could not establish the legiti- 
macy of the monarch, firstly because the theory itself in 
Indian speculation is vague and dim, and secondly because 
it is extremely one-sided ; thus, in nq way can we maintain 
that the State in Ancient India was contractual. The 
Divine Right Theory is far more important as an expla- 
nation of the legitimacy of the Sovereign ; in fact, even 
where the contractual theory is described, the actual origin 
of kingship is always, in Hindu thought, attributed to a 
divine creation. 

But as a theory seeking to explain the grounds of politi- 
cal allegiance, the Divine Right Theory is only partially 
valid, the Social Contract Theory being out of the 
question ; for it does not stand the test either of reason 
or of fact. No partial explanation would therefore suffice ; 
and the grounds for obligation must be sought for in the 
complex facts of human nature. Neither force nor consent 
could be the basis of political relationship. The grounds 
for political obligation could ultimately be based upon 
purpose. The individual obeyed the commands of the 
State, because h’e believed that the purpose of the State 
was somehow an expression of his own purpose ; that the 
State embodied his own purpose, however imperfectly. 


^ Sukracharya : Nitisara, p. ii. 
* Political Pluralism, p. 3. 
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But before we discuss this aspect of the prohlem, let us 
examine some of the other theories to be found in the 
literature of our ancients which account for the obedience 
rendered to the commands of the State, 

“The man”, said Bhisma, “that bends his head to a 
powerful person really bends his head to Indra.” Men 
should therefore bend before those who are powerful. 
The King is the wielder of Danda and “all men should 
humble themselves before the King.” ^ He is the supreme 
coercive Power in the community. As representative of 
the State he is the embodiment of Force. He must be 


obeyed because he has the power to compel such obedi- 
ence. He could inflict punishment on those who infringed 
the regulations and laws of the State. 

So stated, the theory may be misconstrued as referring, 
not to the principle of obedience and the basis of power, 
but to the nature and end of the State ; that the State 


is, as maintained by the Sophist in Plato’s Republic the 
interest of the strong. “Indeed this mobile and immobile 
world is our object of enjoyment,” says the Santi Parva, 
“for the person that is strong.”* The theory of Force, 
however, cannot serve as the basis of political obligation. 
No State., however surbitrary, can drive its subjects, 
against their will, like dumb cattle. Tyranny always 
invites resistance, and Force, regulated and applied un- 
mtelligently, reacts with unerring certainty on those who 
exercise it. We have yet to. determine, therefore, why the 
subjects of the monarch submit to his authority, and allow 
themselves to be coerced. Even Treitschke who asserted 
that “the State is Power,” and that “the highest m<^al 
duty of the State is to care for Power,” yet admite that 
“the final object of the State’s existence is not physical 
might ; it embodies might only in order that it may protect 


1 Sanft Parva, Vol. I, Sect. X, p. 23. 

2 Ibid. 

* Treitschkey p. 40. 
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and develop the nobler aspects of mankind. The un- 
adulterated doctrine of Might is Right is absolutely sense- 
less and is immoral because it cannot justify itself.” The 
acquiescence of the many to the rule of the few or the 
one cannot be explained merely by the Force Theory. 

The theory of consent, we have already disposed of 
as being inadequate if it is to be interpreted in legal terms 
as implying the contractual basis of the State. Could we, 
however, take it in a more general sense i As power may 
be taken to be fiduciary in its nature, could we assume 
that the people tacitly consented to its investment in the 
person of the monarch, because the recipient exercised it 
in the general interests of the Community.? Absence of 
resistance, or passive acquiescence might be taken as an 
indication of consent, though not explicitly given. If the 
exercise of the Power is in the interest of the governed, 
they generally do not resent ; and thus they might submit 
to political authority. Any theory, however, that rests 
merely on “interests” and does not refer to wider things 
that matter will fall short of the truth, especially in its 
application to a country like India. And popular acquies- 
cence might not after all be merely passive ; and might 
involve the exercise of choice, however unconsciously. 
We have, therefore, to search for the grounds of political 
obligation in a principle which would try to include every 
possible fact that enters into the human nature. No single 
explanation would suffice. The phenomenon of rule and 
subjection is complex, and a theory of allegiance must try 
to unify the ingredients that enter into the fact of obli- 
gation. 

The various theories so far examined con^n some ele- 
ment of truth though each of them taken singly will not 
be able to serve as the explanation. The Mon^ch in 
Ancient India was the embodiment and sole reposito^ of 
power. But power, in itself could never be the basis of 
the State. When concentrated in the hands of a single 

46 * 
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man, it enables him to assume the pretensions of absolu- 
tism. But absolutism however naked, always seeks to 
mask its real nature by an appeal to some other principle 
which, while making power more absolute, throws a halo 
of justification on it. And this is the theory of Divine 
Right. But this again, in itself, is wholly inadequate to 
serve as an explanation of political allegiance. The King 
exercises power in the exercise of functions of protection 
and justice. Power is always a means to an end. But the 
doctrine of Divine Right, referring as it does to the source 
and basis of Power, seems to exalt the instrument above 
the function and results in a confusion between means and 
ends. The doctrine can easily be “perverted into the 
prindple that the sovereign is above the State. So it 
degenerates into a power doctrine and the State is deli- 
vered to its master. The true logic of association is thereby 

defeated, and its purpose dimmed.”^ The theologian 

might say, as did Bossuet, that “God has given to every 
people its ruler.” But divine appointment to rule must be 
evidenced in the nature of the rule itself and the character 
of the sovereign. Indeed, in the various Law-books and 
treatises on State-craft we do. have exhortations to the 
monarch to act always with an eye on Dharma.. And the 
education of the ruler is so prescribed,® that if effectively 
imparted in every case, the monarch would approximate, 
indeed, to Plato’s ideal of Philosopher King. And if power 
is exercised by and is vested in a monarch of high chara(> 
ter and learning he has certainly the right to demand 
respect, if not obedience, from his subjects. In other words 
the man “who, by his wisdom and probity, is best quali- 
fied to direct a certain social force has ethically the best 


^ Maciver : The Modern State, p. 432. ' 

* See for instance, Kautilya: Arthasastra, Bk. I, Chapters , 
' VI and VII. 
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right to be inlmstcd with its control. In this sense there is 
n ‘Divine Right' of rulership.”’ 

But in an ordering of the State based upon hereditary 
succession it is inii)ossible to procure a continuous line of 
;iblc and virtuous inonarchs. And thus the “Divine 
Right” to rule in practice very often becomes the Divine 
Right to rule arbitrarily and wickedly. Crowned monarchs 
regulate their conduct by the Machiavellian maxim ; 
“Right ami wrong have nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment. The Kautilyan monarch answers exactly to the 
“Prince”, of Machiavelli. 

We are convinced that a theory of political obligation 
must also be a moral one as well. It must be based upon 
the cardinal principle that the individual is capable of 
visualising an ideal of perfection for himself and feels the 
moral obligation, moreover, to strive after its fulfilment. 
In other words, any theory .seeking to explain or guide 
jnsillutional behaviour must be grounded upon the con- 
ceptions of the moral freedom and the moral personality 
of man. Hence we have also rejected the utility theory, 
for mere interest will never satisfy our sense of adequacy. 

Ultimately the individual renders obedience to the com- 
mands of the State because he feels that the State some- 
how is the condition of his moral or spiritual realisation 
and that it embodies several interests, and that its purpose 
is the wider expression of his own purpose.® In short the 
State is the condition of his very life and assures to him 
the realisation of his ideals and aspirations. 

Above all, any theory of obligation that does not pri- 


’ Willoughbv: Social Justice, p. 22. 

* Laski says : “The only ground upon which the individual can 
give or be asked his support for the State is from the conviction 

that what it is aiming at is, in each particular action, good 

It deserves his allegiance, it should receive it only where it com- 
mands his conscience. Its purpose is at each stage subject to 
examination.” See Authority in the Modern State, p. 46. 
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mariiy rest on the root conception o£ Dharma will not 
answer our purpose at all. The End of the State was to 
maintain and promote Dharma. It justifies itself to the 
extent it fulfils this End and stands condemned to the 
extent it hinders the realisation of this End. And what- 
ever might be the immediate factor compelling the obe- 
dience of the subject, the true principle of allegiance must 
have reference to the End which the State sought to at- 
tain. The preservation of Dharma or the social order in 
tact was not merely the aim of the State, ; it was also the 
condition presupposed for every individual member of the 
Social Order to live his own life. His Swadharma must be 
guaranteed to him. If there were any lapse anywhere in 
the kingdom that would immediately react upon the gene- 
ral harmony and with the confusion of duties that sets in, 
he would find himself unable to perform his duties. And 
the individual, ultimately, obeyed the commands of the 
State because the State was the guarantee of his Dharma. 

Considered, therefore, from the standpoint of the End 
tlie coercive aspect of the Indian State becomes perfectly 
intelligible. Beholding the might of the monarch the in- 
habitants of the earth become “inspired with . fear and set 
their hearts upon their respective duties.”^ Men are 
constrained to be virtuous only when placed constantly 
under necessity, for, their natural propensities are wicked. 
And so, as Manu asserts, the world is kept in order by 
punishment, “for a guiltless man is hard to find.”* The 
function of punishment is thus to. maintain the Socim 
Order, for “Punishment alone governs all created 
beings”. And for “the grand security of public order , 
Manu, “personifies the abstract principle and invests it 
with the highest attributes of sanctity and power, for jt 
is “the surety for the four orders’ obedience to the law . 

^ Santi Parva, Vol. I, Sect. LXVII, p. 215. _ 

* VII, 22. See also Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s exposition ot tne 
Doctrine of Danda, Political InstiUitions, p. 197 ff. 
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For, Manu writes : ‘*For the (King’s) sake the laAv 
lornicrty created his own son, Punishment, the protector 
of all creatures, (an incarnation of) the law, formed of 
Brahman’s glory”.’ And if we further remember that the 
atlministration of justice is the most important aspect of 
all early jiolitics, we will be enabled to explain ^\dly at all 
people reconciled themselves to the abridgement of their 
individual freedom. Though not in an explicit compact the 
“natural” liberty of each should be surrendered and 
fila.ccd in the custody of the community if liberty, worth 
its name, could be enjoyed. Force is ultimately justified 
if its exercise is conducive to freedom. Law and Order 
arc necessary conditions under which we could have free- 
dom' and progress. That is why Treitschke, the greatest 
e.vponent of Force in modern times says : “Political liberty 
i.s politically limited liberty.”* The consequences of 
Mafsyauyaya would follow, as Kautilya warns, if no 
punishment is applied at all. 

Stated thus the theory of Punishment, or Danda, seems 
to be the justification of Power and not a principle of politi- 
cal obligation which could be based on reason. After all 
the individual acquiesces in the curtailment of his natural 
liberty because he must. If it be possible he would rather 
live an unrestricted free life. He is not, however, a 
Robinson Crusoe on a desert island. And the liberty to 
unlimited action of his companions may actually mean such 
a serious encroachment upon his own that his life would 
indeed be unbearable and every second he lives in terror 
of his fellow creatures. Such a State is not Civil Society, 
but assuredly the State of Nature so vividly painted for 
us by Hobbes. Whether it has any basis in History or 
not, it has, as we have seen, its own moral to teach. And 
so to prevent social cataclysm, the State is invested with 


* Ghoshal: H. P, T., pp. 150-15X. 
® Treiischke, p. ig. 
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authority to impose the penalties of Law. Government 
means the curtailment of the individual’s natural liberty ; 
but it must be suffered patiently, for though an evil, it is 
as Spencer admits a necessary evil. Thus the conception 
of force, if true, is very crude and at best only negative 
in its significance. 

To appeal to the instinct of fear to enforce obedience 
is dangerous and as the explanation of the grounds of 
political allegiance it would be highly unsatisfactory.^ But 
in this theory of Force enunciated by the Hindu thinkers 
there is involved another idea w'hich, if emphasised pro- 
perly, will lead us to the discovery of the true principle of 
obligation. If people render obedience because they are 
coerced into acquiescence, such people will have no right 
to freedom in any sense. They are base and slavish by 
nature. It is hard, however, to find any people so de- 
graded as to love their own fetters. It is not because of 
the force exhibited by the State that people render obedi- 
ence. At any given moment the penalties of disobedience 
might restrain the individual and make him conform to 
the law of the Realm. But it is the realisation perhaps 
unconsciously and vaguely by the individual, but neverthe- 
less very real, of the truth not merely of the necessity 
of the State, but somehow of the idea that the purpose of 
the State is not foreign to his own, that the same Dharma 
that he adheres to is realised while being preserved and 
promoted in the very State itself. Unless this identity is 

1 It would indeed mean that men “acknowledge only one 
and that is the right of might” (Benoy Kumar Sarkar: Politico 
Institutions, p. 200 ). Does this mean the identification of might 
with right? And that “the only right that people can claim is to 
be governed justly”. As Carlyle would insist, rights are “correcu} 
articulated mights”, and so “strength we may say is justice 
itself”. But Carlyle himself is very careful for he adds the import- 
ant provision that right and might are identical m the loi^ run, 
for might cannot succeed for a long time unless it is right a so 
in the end. It succeeds when you “give it time”. 
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held somehow, though we might not explicitly explain 
how the State will always be alien to the individual. And 
merely as an external factor, as we have seen, the State 
would never even fulfil the elementary function of the 
"hindrance of hindrances", and the adjustment of rela- 
tions between the various institutions" of the Polity. 
I'hc Slate as merely an external factor does not enter into 
the life of each institution and indeed of each individual. 
And if in the theory of force or punishment we find its 
justification that it is for the sake of Dharma or the Social 
Order, then the principle of allegiance is not force, but the 
principle of Dharma itself. The people rendered obedience 
to the commands of the monarch because the monarch by 
the protection he afforded sustained the Realm by the 
maintenance of Dharma. 

This does not mean that other grounds of allegiance 
were not present. As we said a complex phenomenon must 
be explained by a complex cause. The consideration of 
the material benefits conferred by the State might be a 
powerful influence making for obedience. But at best it 
cannot be a rational ground in itself. It could only tell us 
why the people reconciled themselves to the fact of res- 
traint. Almost every explanation of ours must, therefore, 
be traced back to the root idea of Dharma ; the State must 
be upheld because it is the condition of the proper per- 
formance of Dharma. The gifts or libations offered to 
Gods, Rishis, and Pitris will only bear fruit if the King is 
obeyed and respected.' The relation between Dharma 
and the State is reciprocal. If the King promotes Dharma, 
Dharma, however, sustains him. The life of the whole 
Polity depends on the King as he is the centre or the 
key-stone of the Social Arch. "Who is there that will not 


' Santi Parva, Vol. I, Sect. LXV, p. 210. 
P 


♦7 
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worship him in whose existence the people exist and in 
whose destruction the people are destroyed.”^ 

Ev^ Indian thinker is, therefore, agreed as to the 
necessity of monarchy." The grounds for political obliga- 
tion must be explained, as we said, with a reference to the 
End the State was to seek and promote. It is Dharma 
that affords us the clue to the imderstanding of the pro- 
blem. Dharma as the End of life can never be realised 
unless Dharma in the empirical life is rigidly enforced. 
The Social Order, i. e. Varnashrama, with its scheme of 
duties was to be correctly maintained. The individual was 
to be kept in due performance of his Swadharma. Other- 
wise, as we have observed, dire consequences would 
result. If the State failed to provide the security necessary 
for the maintenance of the Social Order, then Dharma 
would become Adharma ; for with the confusion of duties 
.Sw^adharma becomes impossible. The State is a neces- 
sary institution if the individual should live according to 
his own scheme of life. Ultimately, therefore, the. indivi- 
dual rendered obedience to the commands of the State 
because he felt that the State was the condition of his very 
life, and that the Purpose of the State was vitally related 
to his own Purpose. The state was embodied Dharma, it 
realised in itself aspects of Dharma. It was, certainly, par- 
ticular and so imperfect, if we consider it in its relation to 
the absolute idea of Dharma as such. But it was itself uni- 
versal in its relation to the individual members who com- 
posed it. As the embodiment of the Social Order every 
individual finds his due place in its scheme. And not only 

'^■'Sanii Parva, Vol. I, Sect. LXVIII, pp. 218-223. 

~ See Aiiereya^Brdhmana-, I, 14. 

Taittiriya-Brahmana, I, 5, 9. ^ 

Bhasa in his Praiimanataka (Act 3, p. 36) describes the 
tion of subjects without a King^; and in VasavadaUa. .Act » 
p. 72 he dilates on kingly ^gnity. , 

Kalidasa tells us in Mcdavi^gnimitra what constitutes t 
strength of the King, p. 7, 
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that, he has no life which he can call his own outside of it. 
He finds his true meaning in the fulfilment of the duties of 
his station in life ; as a man, he is himself only as a member 
of the Varnashram. The rights he could claim and exer- 
cise belong to him as a member of his particular caste. 
A casteless man, a man excommunicated for any reason 
has no right at all. He is excluded from the participation 
of social benefits. Even the village barber and washerman 
would refuse to serve him. Terrible penalties are imposed 
on him ; he would be taken back into the fold only after 
the performance of due prayaschitta or penance. So much 
so, even at the present day it is not surprising to find 
even our best educated men quailing before the threat of 
social ostracism. As we have observed elsewhere, Hindu 
toleration referred only to the expression of opinion, and 
had no reference to conduct. A man is free to profess 
anything he likes ; only he must not attempt to translate 
his ideas into the practice of everyday life. To our shame, 
we know how we tolerate social slavery and moral interia, 
for we dare not risk expulsion from caste. Those for 
instance who are loudest to-day in demanding political 
liberty are most often those who would never extend 
social and religious liberty to the oppressed slaves who 
form a millions of the lower strata of this country. For, 
as long as even a single human being is looked upon as 
“untouchable” nay, even, “unapproachable” “un- 
observable,” and “unthinkable,”^ the passion for the 
so-called political liberty is only a masked hypocracy. 

We now come to the crux of the Problem. When we 
said before that the individual rendered obedience to the 
State because he felt, somehow, that the purpose of the 
State was an expression of his own purpose we had in 

^ Especially in the South of India, a Brahmin is supposed not 
even to think of the so-called Pariah when he is having his meals. 
He, therefore, alludes to the Pariah as “chepparanivadu” i.e. 
one whose name should not be uttered j the “unspeakable”. 
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view only those elements of the Polity, whose purpose 
M^as in a sense identical with the purpose of the State. 
For this purpose of the State never had a same signi- 
ficance to each and every individual within the State, 
“where there some individuals either not taken into 
account at all in the common purpose or not taken into 
account with all their powers while the rest were 
included — ^then the former,” as Fichte rightly points out,* 
“would enjoy all the advantages of the union without 
bearing all the attendant burdens, and there would thus 
be inequality. Only when ail without exception are taken 
into account, is equality the result”. But equality would 
never result so long as the purpose of the State is to 
realise Dharma, i. e. Swadharma. 

By no logic could we assert that the lower orders and 
castes obeyed the commands of the State willingly 
because to them the State was the condition of their life. 
Their Swadharma was to be slaves. It would be adding 
insult to injury therefore, if we comically maintain that 
so-called “untouchables” members of the lowest and 
despised castes, saw the fulfilment — of their own purpose 
in the achievement of the State, If we restrict the 
membership of the Indian Polity to those who belonged 
to the higher castes and look upon the despised castes as 
“aliens” within the realm, the theory of Swadharma 
would be adequate as an explanation of political obliga- 
tion. The Sudras and the lower castes were something 
like the Helots of Sparta and the villeins of the Middle 
Ages.® And as we have already observed the whole of 
the social legislation of the times resulted in the prodigious 
elevation and sanctity , of the Brahmans and the studied 
degradation of the lowest class,” For as Sukracharya 
states : “If to people below the rank of Brahmans the 


' The Popular Works, p. 15. 

® See Elphinstone: History of India, p,p.* 14-21* 
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King should behave with lenience these lower orders 
would overpower him just as the elephant-catchers 
master elephants. ’ ’ ^ The lower castes must be kept perma- 
nently in a position of economic dependence. The econo- 
mic regulations to be enforced by the King were such as 
to make it impossible for the lower classes to assert them- 
selves. For instance Sukracharya lays down that the 
“wages of Sudras is to be just enough for food and 
raiment'’ ; and he gives the reason that “the wealth which 
is stolen by the Brahman leads to good life hereafter, and 
the wealth that is given to the Sudra leads only to hell.” * 
Every individud belonging to the higher castes would 
cheerfully obey the State, because such allegiance was 
itself the guarantee of the privileges and benefits he 
enjoyed. The maintenance of Swadharma would mean for 
him an assurance that he could enjoy his rights freely ; 
the strong arm of the State would be there to help him 
against those who would encroach upon his rights. Such 
an encroachment, let us remind ourselves, was only pos- 
sible by the re-shuffiing of the social order ; or, at the 
least by the recognition of the claim of every individual, 
whatever his caste might be, to qualify himself for any 
profession to which he would be called by his capacities. 
In that case, confusion of duties arises from “Varna- 
sankaram’’ and the “means” become “ends” ; as the 
Satapatha Brahmana would have it, there would be a 
confusion between the “good” and the “bad”. Sudras 
and the lower orders would become bold and usurp the 
functions of the Brahmans and the other “twice-born”, 
while the higher castes would be compelled to take to 
“impure” occupations. And, therefore, members belong- 
ing to the “twice-born” castes would always look up to 
the State as the sole condition of their own lives ; and 
would never feel any hesitancy to appeal to the restraining 


* Nttisara, p. 90. 

* Ibid.f pp. 98-100, 
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power of the monarch to keep down the lower orders in 
a State of abject servility. That is why the coercive 
aspect of the State is not only not looked upon with suspi- 
cion by the various writers of the codes of Law ; but what 
is more significant "Danda” or purnshment itself, as we 
have seen, is personified and deified. The King, who is 
the "Dandadhara”, or the wielder of the Rod of Chastise- 
ment is thus credited with such extensive and arbitrary 
powers that we have no hesitation to describe the Indian 
Monarchy as a veritable Leviathan. 

The grounds for political obligation must, therefore, 
be reformulated so that Dharma shall be the principle 
that makes for universal coherence and the State, \vhich 
is concretised. Dharma shall be, in all the senses of the 
idea, an all-inclusive partnership. In such a State, the 
anti-thesis between the individual and the State is dis- 
solved in a higher synthesis, for there shall be no rulers 
on the one hand, and subjects on the other. The members 
of the State, in their individual capacity shall be citizens, 
and in their collective capacity the rulers. To express it, 
m other words they shall be at once citizens and rulers ; 
“means” and “ends.”‘ 

The grounds of political obligation must therefore ulti- 
mately be based upon the “End” or Purpose of the 
State, an “End” qr Purpose which shall be common and 
social. Provided the End of the State is rightly visualised 
and provided also the State seeks to direct the life of the 
community in such a way that the “lowliest” and the 
“least” of its citizens is not excluded from the partnership 
of the Quest of the Larger Life, such a State can always 
lay claim to the highest allegiance of the citizen. No ele- 
ment in the State should feel that its purpose is external 
to it. The State shall do “unto the last” as it woulo do 
for its noblest and best. 


* We shall return to this problem in our concluding chapter. 
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\Vc li.'ive seen ihai ihc End of the Stale was to main- 
tain and pronu)lc Dharma. The various orders and castes 
were to be protected in the performance of their Dharma. 
Strict adherence to Diiarma insures the attainment of 
Moksha, the supreme pfoal of human endeavour. In other 
words the End of the State was to promote Dharma and 
lltat of man was to realise Dharma. The whole of life 
was to be dedicated to the fulfilment of this ideal. If 
education is the preparation for life, our ancients seem to 
have grasped this truth though in a characteristic sense. 
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For, it was not a preparation for life, Here and Now, 
but for the Future Life of the Hereafter. The oiier 
worldly ideal is impressed qn the individual even /rom 
childhood. Education that was considered worth acquiring 
was knowledge of the Atman ; and the details of the edu- 
cational curriculum referred to the study of the scriptures 
and the daily discipline. The importance of training from 
childhood seems to have been understood for the excel- 
lence to be perfected in the grown up man, must be im- 
planted in him, even when a child. 

The actual period of studentship seems to have been 
twelve years, though some enthusiastic students might 
extend the duration of their studies to over thirty-six 
years, or even to forty-eight years.* We have the 
evidence of Megasthenes* who speaks of the Indian 
student spending thirty-seven years in studying. Some- 
times we have one’s studies spread over his whole life ; 
and in a way he can be said to be a student throughout 
life, though according to the strict Ashramic theory only 
the first stage in life is 'that of studentship. Ordinarily four 
stages are prescribed for man, Brahmacharya (Student- 
ship), Grihasthya (Householder), Vanaprastha (Forest 
hermit) and Parivrajaka (Mendicant or Ascetic). It is 
very difficult to determine the time of the origin of this 
scheme. We see traces of it in the Upanishads and even 
in Atharvaveda and the Satapatha Brahmana.* Es- 


^ Chand Upa., iv, lo, i; vi, i, 2. ^ 

* Gautama^ ii, 45-47; Apas., i, 2, 12-16 of Manu, iii, i. ‘For 
each of the three or four Vedas a study of twelve jears is held 
to be necessary, so that just the maximum length of the period m 
study comes to be forty-eight years, while the minimum shall 
amount to twelve years.” 

J. Jolly: Hindu Law and Custom, p. 321. 

® Fragment, 41. 

•* Atharvaveda, VII, 74, l. 

Satapatha Brah., XI, 3, 3. 

Narendra Nath Law, pjp. 1-2 ; 20. 
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pccially in the Chavdn^ya Upanishad and the Brihada- 
ruvivahn Jjjmmshad, we dcculcdly get the impression that 
the last Aslirama, iliat of the Ascetic is the best of all. 
Certain religions duties were to be fulfilled in the earlier 
stages whirls have reference to the debt to be discharged 
by every individual, the threefold debt owed to Gods, 
Kishis, and Pritris. After the birth of a Futra who could 
rontimie the religious duties, the Grihastha could gene- 
rally pass on to the next stage. The insistence on family 
lif(‘ that we get in some of our law books is not due to the 
rorognilion of the intrinsic value of the householder’s life 
as sucli, l>ut to the necessity of the dojnestic worship being 
continued uninterruptedly. At any rate this stage cannot 
be the eiul, for the Supreme End cannot be realised 
through it. It is not by living life, but by turning away 
frojn life that Moksha is to be achieved. The individual 
is to seek release of deliverance from the bonds of Sentient 
existence. Worldly fetters were to be broken and all 
desire for empirical life to be extinguished. Man cannot, 
and dare not, linger long in the second stage (Ashrama) 
lest he be entangled in tlte snare of worldly relationships, 
of witlcsprcnd tleath and delusion. He must pass on to- 
the Vanprasiha stage treading the path of renunciation, 
and ultimately enter the last of his Ashramas here on 
earth, that of the Farivrajaka. 

Detailed regulations are laid down which govern the 
conduct of the individual in the four stages of life.' During 
the period of Brahmacharya, the boy was to stay with 
his guru, and place himself completely under his guidance. 

' ' Even at the first dawn of day the student has to announce 

' See Aibcruni’s India, Ch. LXIII (p. 130 ff.). Alberuni des- 
cribes pcncr.'iUy actually existing conditions. And we find that 
the llicory as expounded by the various law givers corresponded, 
more or less, to the practice of the times. We would klso refer 
to Richard Pick’s Social Organisation in North-East India in 
Buddhist Times, for a general description of social conditions. 

48 
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himself to his teacher and respectfully clasp his feet 
after saying his morning prayer ; he cannot sit beside him, 
cannot first speak to him, cannot seat himself in a careless 
posture in his presence, cannot pronounce his name with- 
out an honorific predicate, cannot dispute with him or 
scoff at him, must follow him at his work, etc. He must 
show respect even to the wife and the son qf the teacher, 
yet he must be reserved in his conduct towards a young 

wife of the teacher To observe chastity is one of the 

principle duties of the Brahmach^in and moreover he 
cannot dance, sing, gamble and cannot anoint himself and 
cannot eat flesh, honey or spices, he cannot injure a living 
being and cannot lie slander or quarrel, etc Every- 

day he has to go out for alms and collect faggots for the 
sacred fire which is entrusted to his care ; he must how- 
ever hand over the food he collects by begging to his 
teacher and shall receive of it only what the teacher leaves 
for him. Further he shall also regularly say the morning 
and evening prayers, sacrifice to the gods, sleep on earth 
and rise before sunrise. When instructions for study are 
given he must listen attentively ; if he is inattentive or 
disobedient the teacher may chastise him but not too 
harshly. At the end of the period of his study he shall 
make a, preseint to the teacher as his resources permit and 
return to the house of his parents.”* 

After the completion of his studies the Brahmacharin 
becomes a Snataka and is allowed to marry ; and live for 
a while as a Grihastha. This stage too, “is covered with 
a thick net of religious duties.”* The next stage of life 
is that of the Vanprastha during’ which the seeker of 
Mok.sha has to undergo severe mortifications which erid at 
the. complete destruction of all attachments and desires. 


^ J. Jolly: Hindu Law and Custom, pp. 321-322. 
See for further details. 

® See J. Jolly : Hindu Law and Custom, p. 322 ff. 
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riv.* \\nnprnsihns, "shall clothe themselves in barks of 
trees or skin, let their nails and hair grow, live on fruits, 
plants, mots of the forest, morning and evening offer 
sacrifice in the Sramanaka fire kindles on special cere- 
monies. generally ficrform the Mahayajnas as before, 
observe chastity, bathe three times a flay and sleep on 

earth As special mortifications they shall expose 

tltemselvos in summer to the heat of the sun enhanced 
by four fires, in the rainy season sleep on earth, in winter 
wear wet clothes, roll about on earth, — stand all day long 
on the toes or sit down or stand up alternately, stand with 
hatuls stretched upwards or with a stick raised high, 
shall gaxc steadfastly at the sun or keep the face turned 
tc the earth, remain under water for a long time, would 

not speak, fast for a whole month’ etc " The last 

stage of life, as already pointed out, is that of the ascetic, 
who is variously known as Bikshu, Yati, Sanyasin, Pari- 
\Tajaka, and Pravrajita. The mendicant has nothing 
which he can call his own ; for he has severed all ties — 
and left behind all attachments. He has no home and no 
properly. He "shall roam about as a beggar, shall stay 
nowhere for a long time, sleep on earth, wear a loin cloth 
as his only dress, shave his head bald, hold in his hand 
three staffs intertwined with each other and a beggar’s 
bowl and a water pot, eat only what is given to him volun- 
tarily, yet never any meat or sweets. He shall enter a 
village only to beg, but only in the evening when the time 
of taking the meals is past ; he can beg for alms only in 
seven houses, but shall not be depressed if he gets no- 
thing, nor exult if he gets something. On the whole 
an unruffled temper and philosophical equanimity are the 
main things for the Yati. He shall wish neither for death 
nor for a long life and shall not even trouble himself to see 
whether somebody is hacking off his hand with an axe 


‘ J* Jolly: Hindu Laiv and Custom, pp. 324-325. 
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or is sprinkling sandal powder on him. He should medi- 
tate over the short duration of life, the impurity of the 
body, transitoriness of beauty, tortures of hell, infirmities 
of old age and diseases, separation from the beloved, 
co-existence with the enemies and the endless transmigra- 
tions of the soul. Thus gradually shaking ofE all mundane 
propensities, roaming about alone, speaking to none, he 
is finally dissolved in the Universal Soul.”* 

This is the regulation of life according to ashrama- 
dharma ; and when the scheme is fully developed we see 
that "the whole of life was looked upon as an education 
for the life beyond."® This Ashrama scheme emphasises 
the most fundamental of the characteristics of Indian edu- 
cation, that its end was to seek final liberation or release, 
and as a preparation for the ultimate it is not merely a 
system for the imparting of learning, but is in itself a 
whole discipline. 

But it is a discipline of a peculiar kind. No part of it 
has reference to the virtues to be acquired for the duti^ 
of citizenship. The one absorbing anxiety is to obtain 
knowledge, the discriminating knowledge with the attain- 
ment of which man’s mistaken interest in life is aban- 
doned. Knowledge is Brahman ; with its possession 
Avidya is dispelled. Man may indeed continue to live on, 
but he has no further interest in life. He has become 
]ivan-mukta. 

Thus, the knowledge which our ancients wanted to 
acquire was not purely of an academic nature ; it had a 
definite aim. It was felt that that knowledge only was 
“worth acquiring which would enable man to obtain 
tion. Consequently, the instruction that would enable a 
man to discharge his practical duties, especially m ns 
vocational spheres of life, was despised. The more t e 

* J. Jolly : Hindu Law and Custom, pp. 

* Keay : Ancient Indian Education, p. 26, 
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t»i)irr wojjilly spiril ij, lined its hold upon the Brahmanical 
^^h('l.!s (he more it made them "out of touch with the 
ojdinaiy life of (he world". And in the course of time, 
i( j ;nn<’ 10 he more and more held that the proper atmos- 
phere' for learninif or discipline could not be secured amidst 
tlu' disirariions of human habitations. 7 'he forest Sanctu- 
ary came to he the ideal. 'I'lic spiritual aspirant always 
felt ilvii *' I'.lcagrntha" i.c. concentration is impo.ssible 
e.Nccpi in the wootls. *rherc was no hope that "even in 
;j j'alace. life rouhl be livt'd well,"* To the inmate of the 
h.ermitago ilie jialace, "with its idle throngs, that rome 
and go, loiter ;uk1 (lass and smile," is, "like a house 
devoured by fire". He looks upon the town folks, "lost 
in thfir (ileasures, as a man, clean from his ablution looks 
on one that’s smeared with dirt ; as one that’s free looks 
on a inenacled and feticrcd .slave."' Ill bodes, therefore, 
the comfiany of many (ico|ilc, for "dizzy the mind 
becomes", and hard is it, therefore, to obtain clarity of 
mind. In the silence of the forest home by the direct 
communion with nature, the Indian’s outlook on life was 
imc>rcsscd with its spiritual tcmfier. Surrounded by the 
trees that seemed to kis.s the towering clouds roaming 
about the .silent forest, haunted by black-faced apes, and 
the s()ottcd dear, straying by the tinkling streamlets, rest- 
ing besiries crystal springs, sleeping beneath the spread- 
ing, verdant growth, bright blossoms dropping as it were 
from the starry heavens, ever and anon, the refugee who 
went forth from home into the homeless life was soon 
deeply filled with "the forest .sense of things". And there 
sequestered from the world, the dweller ol the hermitage 
came to realise the need for detachment from all worldly 
relationships ; for. 


> Marcus Aurelius. 
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“Ne’er will the man with eyes 
to see abide 

Where aught may hinder 
In the quest supreme.”* 

Never, in the history of the world did any people fol- 
low more consistently, consciously and single mindedly 
an ideal which they place before themselves as the End 
of life, than our ancients who considered no sacrifice too 
dear, no privation too severe, and penance too hard in 
their effort to gain the knowledge which would emanci- 
pate them from the fellows of this life, of Going and 
Coming. If at all we have to think of any parallel, we are 
reminded of another people, almost the contemporaries 
of our ancients, who with wholly different ideal and out- 
look on life, in the secluded valley of the Eurotas, where 
until the time of Epaminondes no invader ever dared to 
set his foot, gave themselves to the perfection of a single 
virtue to the exclusion of the rest, and considered no 
sacrifice too great in the pursuit of their ideal. It was a 
whole nation, in time of peace, drilled into a camp. The 
Spartan, as much as the ancient Indian, has shown to the 
world what a people might do and become in a passionate 
endeavour to realise the end it placed before itself. 

And yet, when all is said, we feel that both the Indian 
and the Spartan aimed at the perfection of a part at the 
risk of mutilating the whole. Plato, who found so much 
to admire in Sparta, yet sadly noted that what was aimed 
at was not the development of an all round virtue, a co- 
herence that shall rule all the parts, but only the perfection 
of that quality which is called forth in time of war ; and 
that the excess of discipline and the vigour of the military 
exercises and the barrack room life had crushed out or 
the Spartan everything that was human, and had given 
to his character a coarseness and a brutality that always 
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jiintU’ liim hateful to the other Hellenes. And the Indian 
itloal, as \vc have so often remarked before, abstracted 
tnati from this Nvorlil of our social relationships into a 
dreamy ttni verse of imagination, where in fancied identity 
with the llrahm.Tin, the Sumnntv} Boiiuvt of life was 
sought. 'I'he fantastic self-mortifications considered neces- 
sary for spiritual discipline more often re.sultcd in self- 
repression than in self-realisation. 'I'he Indian came into 
the world a stranger, and remained so until the day of 
jiis dissolution. His education was a preparation for the 
Hereafter, not for the Here and Now. 

We do not suggest, however, that the etlucation which 
wouKl serve the interests of this world, though despised, 
w.as in anj- way neglected. We arc told that there were 
thirty-two sciences and si.xty-four arts. Alberuni. after 
enumerating the various branches of learning, says that 
the Hindus, “have a nearly boundless literature.”* And 
the proficiency acquired by our ancients in the various 
branches of knowledge was ver}- high. The many works 
of art that have remained to this day are eloquent witness 
to their creative instinct. 

When e\'crything is said, however, the knowledge 
acquired by the study of the sciences and the arts was 
consirlcrcd necessarily lower than tlic knowledge of the 
Atman. When, intlced, is the knowledge, if by it the 
eternal is not obtained. The higher knowledge is the 
knowledge of the Self, which could be obtained by medi- 
tation and Yoga. The indriyas or the senses must be 
sul.idued and desire extinguished. The discipline of the 
students must aim at preparing him for the final stage. 
We very often find instances of people who passed on 
to the last stage, that of the Parivrajaka or the ascetic, 
straight from the student life. 


• AIbcruni’s: hidia, p. 159. 
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Thus we find that the education qf ancient India had 
two aspects, the higher and the lower. The higher educa- 
tion was the acquisition of the emancipating knowledge 
of the Atman. The lower knowledge had reference to the 
activities of man in his life, Here and Now ; and tliis was 
specialised by the special classes in society. The caste 
system, in this respect\ was an admirable institution. “It 
has brought about a vast system of vocational training 
which was made possible by the fact that a boy’s future 
career was determined from his very birth, for upon his 
birth depended both his duties and Privileges in life.”’ 
Much has been said, however, about the caste system 
as the embodiment of the principle of “Division of 
Labour”, that the time has come, we believe, to point 
out the evil effects of the system as an educational con- 
trivance on the character of the Polity in general. First 
of all, as we have so often insisted, the scheme of life, 
according to Varna-Dharma, that is caste, is not based 
on the principle of the “Division of Labour”. It is not 
the apportioning a function according to natural capacities 
and talents. The occupation a man could adopt was not 
a matter of choice. He could not take to the occupation 
of any other caste except that of the caste in which he 
was born. In times of distress a member of the higher 
caste could take to the profession properly belonging to 
a lower caste. But a member of a lower caste could, on 
no account take to the profession of a higher. Dire conse- 
quences would otherwise follow. We have a story related 
in the Ramayana of a Chandala (i. e. an Untouchable) 
who began to practice religious worship and austerities. 
This immediately reflected on the general harmony of the 
Polity. The child of a Brahmin died while the father was 
still alive. The weeping father brought the child to the 
Xing Rama and complained that the death was due to 


* Keay: Ancient Indian Education, p. i8o. 
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‘'somclhinjT roticn in ilic State of the country.”* Then 
Ratna made enquiries, and subsequently heard of the 
Chandala \v!io was practising austerities on the banks of 
llic Ganges. He rode up to him, and killed him on the 
spot, saying : "That is it ! I kill thee on account of a good 
action which thou art not allowed to do.” When the King 
returned home he found the Brahman’s child restored to 
lib*. We have another story, that of Ekalavya in the 
Mahahharoia, who had to cut off his thumb for daring to 
learn archery which was prohibited to his caste. 

In the second place the distinction between the two 
kinds of knowledge, the spiritual and the material is 
vicious, the one considered as higher and the other as 
lower. Those who are engaged in the acquisition of the 
higlicr knowledge must be freed from the distractions and 
anxieties of life. The daily necessities must be guaranteed 
to them. Leisure in indespcnsable for a life of contem- 
plation and yoga, and so they cannot themselves toil ; 
others must labour and toil to keep them going. Hence 
is the sharp distinction between the education for a life of 
leisure, and education for a life of labour ; the one con- 
sidered as higher and the other as lower. 

The caste-system is, therefore, the division of society 
into those who are to labour for a living and those who 
arc relieved from this necessity — those who have ample 
opportunities of leisure, and those condemned to toil — 
the higher castes and the lower castes. This cleavage, as 
we have seen, roughly corresponded with the classes 
in society which were free, and those which were servile ; 
those which were, “ends”, and those which were “instru- 
ments” bound to the service of ends external to them- 
selves. 

This distinction between “ends” and “means” as the 
basis of permanent division of society, is purely relating 

* .Sec Albcruni: India, Ch. LXIV, p. 137. 
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to the academic sphere, might not have been' injurious 
in its effect on the general character of the Polity. But, 
as we have seen, it is itself the basis of rights and duties 
which exalt some and degrade others. There is an un- 
natural divorce between leisure , and labour ; for leisilre is 
not the reward for services rendered. 

Hence we maintain that the caste system is a gross 
perversion of the principle of the “Division of Labour’* 
and if we try to understand the educational system of 
ancient India in its two aspects, the spiritual and voca- 
tional, we will realise that the former laid to the path of 
freedom, and the latter to servility. In empirical life, 
this distinction roughly corresponded to the division of 
society into the free and the unfree. And it has the same 
significance if we relate it to the Transcendental Life. 
The one kind of education leads to final release ; the other 
to bondage to the Cycle of Going and Coming. 

Could we grasp the immense effects this educational 
scheme had on the Polity? In the educational system 
there were some influences which educate the few into 
masters, other influences which educate the majority into 
slaves. Educational values, in other words, were not held 
to be common. The educational system of ancient India 
was adopted to the society of the times. It tended to 
perpetuate caste-mentality and thus to prevent social 
endosmosis. It admirably suited the character of the State, 
as we shall presently see. We shall here only note the 
effects on, education itself. Culture became sterile, for 
education became stereotyped. It “turned back to feed On 
itself ” As diffused ' through the channel of the caste- 
system, it assumed “the narrowest form of vocati^m 
training. that the world has seen.’’* Originality was stifled 
and stagnation was the result. . 

This danger is, in a way, inherent in any system ot 


^ Keay : Ancient Indian Education, p. 58 ff. 
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vocational training. What is generally, aimed at is effici- 
ency. This efficiency, it is hoped, is secured by “Division 
of Labour.” But if the principle of the division of labour 
is not in essence the principle of coherence and of co- 
operation, it condemns the toiling masses to the member- 
ship of classes which are placed in a social status of per- 
manent disadvantage. Their labour points to “ends” 
external to themselves. In other words, they serve a 
purpose which can never be related to their own lives. 
In the ultimate, therefore, the labourer is divorced from 
the meaning and significance of his labour. And more- 
over, if the product of labour is not the expression of the 
creative instinct of man, but is a mechanised output, it 
is something in which the personality of the human being 
does not enter. We are apt to think that these observa- 
tions are true only of the machine-ridden age of the 
modern industrial era. And many have sung the praises 
of domestic economy, and the virtues it fostered that our 
criticism may sound strange. It is not machinery in itself 
that mechanises labour ; but the purpose which labour is 
held to subserve. If any human being or class is set to 
a task, the purpose of which cannot be vitally related to 
the particular person qr class, the product is mechanical. 
Machinery in itself is not bad ; it is to be judged in terms 
of the end it seeks to serve. If it is to economise human 
energy so that it could be released to express itself in 
creative efforts of the Higher Life, we see nothing in it 
to condemn. To-day production is with a view to profit, 
and the human being is reduced to the level of the machine 
which he tends. This is why the age which has witnessed 
the discovery and introduction of labour-saving machinery 
is nevertheless the age in which labour is not saved, but 
crushed by the grinding wheel of a soul-less system. It 
was expected “that labour-saving inventions would 
lighten the toil and improve the condition of the labourer ; 
that the enormous increase in the power of producing 
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wealth would make real poverty a thing of the past. 
But “disappointment has followed disappointment”, and 
“discovery upon discovery, and invention after invention, 
have neither lessened the toil of those who most need 
respite, nor brought plenty to the poor.” This is so 
because the gains pf increased productive power are not 
general, “It simply widens the gulf between Dives and 
Lazarus, and makes the struggle for existence more 
intense”. The lower classes are excluded from the sharing 
of the results of material progress. The result is that “an 
immense wedge was being forced, not underneath 
society, but through society. Those who are above the 
point of separation are elevated, but those who are below 
are crushed down.” And “amid the greatest accumula- 
tions of wealth, men die of starvation, and puny infants 
suckle dry breasts ; while everywhere the greed of gain, 
the worship of wealth, shows the force of the fear of 
want.” The remedy for the remediable but inevitable 
evils of our industrial age is not, however, rushing back 
to “barbarism” but in a more intelligent organisation of 
human life on principles of justice which shall make for 
universal coherence. The action of justice, as Ruskin 
says, must “diminish the power of wealth, in the hands 
of one individual, over masses of men, and to distribute 
it through a chain of men.” The problem is essentially® 
a problem of distributive justice,® and not that of the 
opposition between domestic and factory economy. The 
evils that face us are not absolutely new ; they are only 
aggravated by the present industrial system- We find thern 
even in earlier times, though nqt in their accentuated 
stage. They are bound to be, and to last as long as society 
is not the reflex of true principles of justice, or to use the 
Indian term that has become familiar to us by this time, 

^ Henry George : Progress and Poverty, p. 7 ff. 

* Unto This Last, p. 95. 

» See Willoughby: Social Justice, Chapters V, VI and Vll. 
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of Dharma. So long as Dharma is Swadharma the dis- 
crepancies are bound to continue. 

And this idea of Swadharma as expressing itself 
through the caste system in vocational or occupational 
activities could not, and cannot, but result in exclusive 
interests which impede the social harmony. And an edu- 
cational system that allots particular vocations to. particular 
castes, the principle being not of aptitude or capacity but 
that of hereditary right to that particular profession might 
make for efficiency, technically so considered, but is highly 
harmful, nay even poisonous, in its general results on the 
character of the Polity as a whole. In the first place, any 
kind of vocational training based on the hereditary princi- 
ple tends to stereotype intellect and ultimately to dwarf 
it. Every individual member of the community must be 
"capable of making an intelligent decision as to the way 
of life he will pursue".^ He must be free to choose the 
work for which he is fitted. And this means that no one 
should be tied down to the training of a definite calling 
until he is in a position to intelligentiy exercise his choice. 
In early life the education of a boy must necessarily be of 
a very general nature. The purpose of education must bc' 
such as to enable the child to think for itself so that in 
time, it will slowly become conscious of its relation to the 
most vital concerns of life. In the early years especially, 
whatever tends to throw the child’s habits into a 
particular groove to the exclusion of other aspects must 
carefully be avoided. The mind gets narrow owing, to 
over-specialisation. It is impossible for a boy to tell with 
any certainty what his "bent" is until he has some idea 
of the many ways of life that are open to him, and the 
demands and satisfactions of each. It is, therefore, to the 
advantage of the community to keep its human resources 
as mobile as possible — i.e. not prematurely to specialise 


* Hetherington : Social Purpose, p. 211 . 
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them, as is done when' we take a boy from school at tw^ve 
or thirteen and allow him to. enter whatever occupation, 
chance or necessity may dictate."^ The argument holds 
good more forcibly when even this limited choice, if we 
could so put it, is denied in a hereditary ordering of 
society. Individuals are born to a particular profession 
impelled thereto by past Karma ; for let us remind ourself 
that it is caste that determines profession. 

In the second place any system of vocational training, 
in the emphasis it lays on specialised technique, gives a 
one-sided development of intellect, and ultimately machi- 
nises the whole life of the individual. It results in "the 
impress of intellectual habits into the validity of which the 
student has not been taught to examine." The mind gets 
accustomed to conventional details of the particular voca- 
tion, and rarely gets beyond at all. In other words the 
student becomes dull to the impulse of originality which 
alone is conducive to progress, for his mind is not recep- 
tive to novelty. His habits of mind are adapted to the 
needs of tradition and authority. 

And above all, any system of vocational training, ho\v- 
ever useful in itself, may be too dearly paid for. Efficiency 
might be acquired "at the expense of more ultimate 
things." And especially when a particular profession is 
primarily a calling for the earning of livelihood it is de- 
grading in its effects on a man’s character. He values his 
profession for its cash value alone ; not as an avenue 
through which his personality is enriched by giving a free 
play to his creative genius. 

From whatever point of view we might consider the 
problem, the vocational training imparted by the educa- 
tional system, however useful or efficient it might have 
been in the technical sense, it was not conducive to the 
spiritual health of the society as a whole. Function must 
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rclaicd to tlie coherence of the whole ; otherwise we 
lent! to perfect parts at the risk of mutilating the whole. 
Anti especially when the life of these “parts” is deter- 
niimvi, as it is in ancient Ipdia, by Varna-Dharma, it 
results in some of them being raised to a prodigious 
degree above the rest, while others are being brushed 
esidc wiili studied contempt. We need only refer to the 
••O'Called despised professions, considered intrinsically im- 
pure. to understand the nature of x^ocational training as 
detiTinincd by the principle of Swadharma. There are 
inlhienccs that train some into masters, others into slaves ; 
some to noble professions, the rest to the despised. 

'riius we have no hesitation in asserting that the edu- 
cational system of ancient times was imperfect and un- 
sound. It perpetuated class divisions and caste distinc- 
tions, atul prevented the organic unity of society from 
being realised. And the distinction between the noble 
profo.ssions and the ignoble was broadly identical with 
the distinction between the free and the unfree. Such an 
imnatura! dilterentiation, so disadvantageous to the majo- 
rity, would have broken down inevitably, under the stress 
of competition, given conditions wherein the individual’s 
choice could play a decisive part in the selection of career, 
but for the e.xaggerated recognition given to the principle 
of heredity. This principle of heredity is further buttressed 
on the doctrine of Karma. The caste of the individual is 
supj)osed to be determined by his accumulated Karma of 
the past. Caste, again, decided profession. And the 
education system that rested on the caste system was 
always in the interests of the higher castes which were 
“ends” ; and it condemned the loxver castes to perpetual 
degradation, for they were after all mere “instruments”. 

Tn other words, the educational system fostered the 
ethos of the society determined by the principle of swa- 
dharma, and tended to prevent the rise of divergences 
from the very birth. We cannot imagine the waste in 
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human energy and intellect involved in this system. Whole 
classes were excluded from the learning that would en- 
lighten intelligence and endow the mind with the capaci- 
ties in the exercise of which freedom could ultimately 
emerge. At the present day, when social barriers are fast 
breaking down, it has been found possible for a few mem- 
bers of the lowest class the so-called untouchables to gfet 
themselves educated ; we mean educated, not according to 
the dictates of Swadharma, but under modern conditions 
of freedom. And we know how capable and useful they 
have proved themselves to be. It is monstrous to lay down 
as a general principle that persons born in a low caste are 
incapable of higher duties of life. At any rate, such a 
statement should never be valid unless proved by experi- 
ence. And our reason tells us that there is nothing in caste 
itself to arbitrarily determine the vocation of any particular 
member of society. 

We rightly condemn, therefore, the vocational system 
of education of Ancient India. And our criterion of judg- 
ment is not efficiency ; it is not material success ; it is not 
even the principle of utility. Perhaps from the standpoint 
of efficiency, material success and utility the results of 
vocational training by special classes in the community 
cannot be ignored. The numerous industries and arts that 
subsisted in India are witness to the high level of general 
culture reached by our ancients. 

But, when all is said, vocational training is not the 
primary end of education. “Its aim must be to make a 
child at home in the worlds of Nature and of man, to 
train his will and feeling as well as his intelligence, to give 
him some appreciation of the value of life, and to train him 
in the endurance necessary for their pursuit. Aim 
in any system of education, however technical it 
be, there must be some place for subjects of a libera 
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character that are based qn an adequate conception of 
human values. For “life is always more than occupa- 
tion.” And no education should be confined wholly to the 
development of a single excellence. Indeed, it is very 
difficult to conceive of vocational education as an end in 
itself. And in the training imparted tq the student a larger 
element which tends tq expand his mind and enlarge his 
vision must be introduced. “A man is likely to be a more 
resourceful engineer or accountant if his mind has been 
trained in other studies than those that bear directly on his 
profession.” And any scheme qf instruction that tends to 
run in an exclusive groove stands therefore self- 
condemned. 

We are ultimately driven to the conclusion that the 
vocational education of ancient India was imperfect, from 
whatever points of view we might consider it. Let us see 
if the so-called higher education was any better. For the 
primary function of education and any university system 
IS to develop and foster such virtues which would make 
possible the realisation of freedom in the highest sense — 
freedom which can never be divorced from personality. 
A university is a communion of minds, a fellowship of 
spirits. The contact of individuals must make for the en- 
richment of personality, and this would be by the sharing 
of the things of the higher life. Educational ideals, that is 
to say, must be grounded upon moral and spiritual values. 
And as we have so often insisted, nothing can be truly 
moral or spiritual unless it is social as well. The true test 
of the adequacy qf our ancient system of education is to 
ask how far it advanced the spirit of service and co-opera- 
tion, And here we are left in no uncertainty. Where there 
is nq recognition of social values, where the reality of the 
social order, indeed, is not recognised, we could never 
have any conception of service or co-operation. Thus 
there was nq education that would prepare the individual 
to the exercise qf the duties qf citizenship. We shall return 
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presently to this problem. At present we shall consider iE 
the educational ideal was, sound at least in its spiritual 
purpose. 

The higher kind of knowledge was to lead one to 
emancipation. Avidya or ignorance was to be expelled j 
and knowledge or vidya implanted. Wisdom is impossible 
until the fetters that tie down the intellect of man are 
broken. Thought must become free. Our analysis of the 
conditions prevalent in Ancient India has convinced us that 
such freedom could never exist. We do not know much 
of the Universities that subsisted in ancient times, at 
Taxila, Nawadwip and other places. They were the re- 
sorts of scholars from far and wider, and served as beacon- 
lights of learning all through the ages. Our observations 
here are more directed to the educational institutions 
diffused through the length and breadth of the land. The 
minute regulations laid down in the various law books 
defining the relations between the- Guru and the student 
tell us much of the spirit of educational life of those days. 
The one thing that immediately strikes one is that the idea 
of authority is fundamental.' “Brahmanical education, as 
well as other forms of education in India, looked for its 
ideal to the past rather than to the future.”* The student 
has to accept everything on trust. Habits of implicit obe- 
dience are ingrained in him by the discipline of the 
Brahmacharya Ashram. 

On all sides restraints are imposed which obstruct action 
and thought. The educational system, in the higher aspect 
also, leaves, “the interest of intellectual habits into the 
validity of which the student has not been taught to 
examine.” The bold questioning spirit which was produc- 
tive of the Upanishads and the other Philosophica 
treatises was a thing of the past. Indeed, even m the 


^ See Principal McKenzie’s : Hindu Ethics, p. 4 ^ ff* 
* Keay : Ancient Indian Education, p. 176 - 
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Upanishads we have no genuine spirit of doubt; they 
are dogmatic through and through. Truth worth know- 
ing, of the universe and life, must be through the path 
of doubt. “The student”, as Laski truly says, “cannot 
know until he has learned to doubt.” The pathway to 
Truth is “a training in the habit of scepticism.” And this 
is exactly what the student in Ancient India could not do. 
Tradition and Authority were fundamental. The numerous 
rules and regulations “entrap both teacher and student 
into the service of habit, which irritate and inhabit the 
emergence of intellectual freedom. ’ ’ 

Both Guru and Sishya, teacher and student, were thus 
moulded in a definite type and both of them are infused 
with a particular ethos that was specially suited to the end 
the ancient Polity was to subserve. We have thought for 
to point this out because much has been said about the 
ancient system of education in its gurukula aspect. Critics 
of the educational systems of modern times point to the 
ancient system as the ideal and ask us to go back to former 
times. Indeed, we cannot sufficiently deplore the defects 
of our present day University system. The present age 
is an age of large-scale production, not only in industry, 
but it appears to us, in odier aspects of life as well. Yearly 
thousands of graduates are turned out of our Universities, 
and just as in economic life the personal, human touch 
is not between the employer and the employed, in the 
educational world as well, the teacher and professor are 
daily being further and further removed from the student. 
Education must be ‘ ‘built upon the foundation of personal 
friendships between student and professor” ; the personal 
contact of fellow seekers after Truth must result in the 
enrichment of minds, and the emancipation of thought. 
Above all education must make for the flowering of indivi- 


* The Dangers of Obedience — Essay on Teacher and Student, 
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duality, and the converging q£ the individual’s personality 
in the common personality revealed, in the universe, 
Humanity and Life. All this is impossible in our modern 
factory methods of instruction. 

• But let us not deceive ourself into believing that all 
this was possible in our ancient system of education ; and 
so we need only “go back”. The relationship between 
the guru and the disciple cannot be described as truly 
personal; and no “sharing” was involved either. The 
regulations determining the behaviour qf the student 
towards the teacher are so artificial and conventional that 
they could not create warmth necessary enough for true 
mutuality. The teacher is placed too distant for the student 
to approach him at all. A gulf seems to separate them. 
We are not here speaking of the physical relationship. 
Two persons can come into very close physical contact, 
and yet remain leagues removed from each other. 

And what was the ethical significance of the whole 
system, and what was its influence on the Polity? The 
answer that we get to these questions will enable us to 
arrive at our final judgment regarding the present value 
of our ancient educational ideals. 

The ethical significance of the educational sptem of 
Ancient India lies in this that, tending as it did to Ae 
influence of authority on the one hand, and objective 
morality expressing itself in prescriptive observance on 
the other hand, it was admirably fitted to the maintenance 
of the existing order. The particular “ethos” necessary 
for an Order of Society based upon “Swa-Dharma was 
thus fostered. The individual was not to question the 
wisdom of existing social conditions. He must accept 
everything on trust. He was not to question but to im- 
plicitly obey. , ■ r 

Thus we find the spirit of the educational system or 
Ancient India was admirably suited to serve the purpos^ 
of the State ; for all despotic Governments rest upon e 
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foundation of authority. As Montesquieu has clearly 
recognised the laws of education will be different in each 
species of Government.' And those who were brought up 
in an educational atmosphere which demanded from them 
strict observance of rules and implicit trust in Authority 
would necessarily also be those who would uphold confor- 
mity and authority in matters of the State as well. The 
spirit of the educational system of Ancient India exactly 
suited and fostered the “ethos” of the Ancient Indian 
Polity. 

The reformulation of our educational ideals is there- 
fore essential if we have to build our future Polity on 
solid foundations. For it would be futile to erect institu- 
tions without providing for the necessary virtues for their 
success. 

As this aspect of the problem is of far-reaching import- 
ance we shall return to it in our next chapter where we 
shall deal with it in its more general bearings. 


^ Spirit of the Laws, Bk. IV. 
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“But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 



CHAPTER X 

THE IDEALS OF THE POLITY 

“The realisation of the full destiny, the highest possible perfection 
of the human nature — ^this is the kingdom of God on earth.” 

IMMANUEL KANT 

“Men must recognise and unify difference and then the moral Ian* 
appears in all its majesty in concrete form. This is the Universal striv- 
ing. This is the trend of all nature — ^the harmonious unifying of all. 
The call of the moral law is constantly to recognise this.” 

M. P. FOLLETT 

“From the general formula that men call religion issues a rule of 
education, a basis of human brotherhood, a policy, a social economy, 
an art. It permeates politics in all questions of franchise, of the condU 
tions of the masses, of nationality.” 

J. MAZZINI 

“There is indeed to be no severance between the civitas Dei and 
the civitas terrana : each must interpenetrate live other and unite with 
it to bring forth the kingdom of God upon earth.” 

W. H. HADOW 

A proper understanding of the Past is necessary, as 
we have often stated, for building up of the Polity of the 
Future. We look back in order to think forward. How- 
ever revolutionary we would be we can never dispense 
with the experience of the past. “There is no true revolu- 
tionary who is not also conservative.”^ Even granUng 
'that history is the record of imperfection, the loiowledge 
of imperfection is essential for any conscious striving after 
an ideal of perfection. But the Past is not mere imper- 
fection ; for it is an imperfection developing and growing 
into perfection, because of the gradual and infinite per- 
fectibility of man and the world. The goal or destiny o 
human striving all through the ages is the greatest mora 


* Concerning Prayer (Macmillan & Co., P’ 3^3* 
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pcrftTiion. "The Universal end of mankind”, says Kant, 
"is ihr hitrhesi moral perfection.”* And in the pursuit 
of this Kfid humanity is linked together in spiritual unity. 
It is a partncr.ship of endeavour, linking up the past, 
the pr(!scni and the future. A deep reverence for our past 
is llu! only test of our sincerity with regard to the future. 
And we cannot start the adventure of life without carry- 
ing along with us a mi.xed portion of help and hindrance 
frcMii our past. And it is an adventure, too, on which we 
<lare not start alone without taking the whole world with 
us "I* or ideal ends are nothing if they are not universal 
and all embracing ; as soon as they are limited to the 
indi\‘idual person or nation or interest they become worldly 
and lose their characteristic of .spirituality.”* 

Nothing, in other words, can be truly spiritual unless 
it he social and universal. The merely spiritual, removed 
from the healthy contact of real life, and into which com- 
rminity with others, fellowscekcrs in the Great Quest, does 
not enter, is a false abstraction. Man is nothing, and can 
do nothing, apart from society. His actions can never be 
purely “.self-regarding”. At every turn, he touches vari- 
ems other Selves, and realises that he is his true Self only 
in relations with those “Others”. It is only in the realisa- 
tion of the significance of this relationship that the moral 
personality of man emerges. 

'rhe solution that we offer to the Problem of the Indian 
Polity, is, thus, a solution which can never be purely 
indi vicinal. It should seek to embrace the whole com- 
munilv, indeed the whole world. For morality is a uni- 
versaf striving. And man, as a moral being, will be more 
of the true individual the more he acts in conformity with 
the Universal Law of the Spirit. “For the greatness of 
a personality is not in itself”, as Tagore rightly observes, 


’ Lectures ott Ethics, p. 252. 
* Cottcerning' Prayer, p. 397. 
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iclcnl of j>crfcction ; and all human endeavour converged 
towards a single End, the realisation of Dharma. 

1 here is much to be said in favour of our ancients if 
only wc remember that some of the greatest thinkers of 
the world ha\>c considered a life of contemplation with 
special approval. And as we have often explained, we are 
not against true inwardness as such. What we would insist 
is that what is inward must be objectified in outward acts 
through a life of moral striving. Exclusive contemplation 
may result in sterility, unless the personality of man is 
driven to express itself in the ordering of life in which 
he is impelled by the Law of his Being to strive for Ends 
which have a universal or .social significance. 

"Man's life," says Miss Follett, "is one of manifold 
relatings."* 'I'ruc individu.ility cannot be abstracted from 
a life of activity. "The .activity which produces the true 
individual is at the .same umc interviewing him and others 
into a real whole. "* The doctrine of .Self realisation of our 
ancients as the ideal of moral life, is to be reinterpreted 
if it is to serve our purpose. The Self or Atman, as con- 
ceived In* our thinkers, is too unreal to be the object of 
our Quest. As we have .seen, self realisation more often 
became in practice self repression. The Atman doctrine 
of emancipation, as wc hold, is fundamentally defective. 
In the first place there is no Self which is a "thing-in- 
iisclf and no Self absolutely independent of "others”. 
"The seeing of self as, with all other selves, creating, 
tlem.ands a new attitude and a new activity in man. The 
fallacy of scif-and-others fades away and there is only 
scif-in-through-others, only others so firmly rooted in the 
self and so fruitfully growing there that sundering is 
impo.ssible.”® And, in the second place, Life, Here and 
.Now is not evil, and not, therefore, a hindrance. The 

’ The Nc',a State, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 

* .Miss Follett : The New State, p. 8. 
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our Existence, and ultimately know that we need not 
cease to be human to know God; We can be men, and 
yet realise Him. 

Our Life, Here and Now is a sacred thing". The bonds 
of earthly existence are sacred things. Men themselves 
are sacred. We should learn to see God’s Living 
Presence in everything. He is enthroned in the shrine of 
our heart ; He fills the vast expanse of the Universe. 
Every little act done in His name brings us nearer and 
nearer to Him. Service of man is one expression of the 
service of God. If we do not love men whom we see, how 
can we love God whom we have not seen Service of the 
least of our brethren is acceptable to Him as service 
done unto Him. If we turn away from man, we turn away 
from God as well. 

Ultimatel)’" we are led to the recognition of the sacred- 
ness of Humanity in each individual. Our common Parent- 
age is the witness of our mutual relation. If we so act 
as to forget that we belong to a fraternity we forfeit our 
inheritance. We are all equal in the eyes of our Father. 
Why should we act towards each other on terms of superi- 
ority and inferiority.'* Our Father wishes us to share 
equally of the things he has given us. But we perpetuate 
in oiir lives the sin and the curse of Cain. Unless we do 
unto others as we Avould be done by we have no right to 
our inheritance. "We have all of us", says Kant, “an 
equal right to the good things which nature has provided. 
These good things have not, however, been shared out 
by God. He has left men to do the sharing. Everyone of 
us, therefore, in enjoying the good tilings of life must 
have regard to the happiness of others ; they have an 
equal right and ought not to be deprived of it. Since God’s 
providence is universal, 1 may not be indifferent to the 
happiness of others. If, for instance, I were to find in the 
forest a table spread ivith all manner of dishes, I ought not 
to conclude that it is all for me ; I may eat, but I should 
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also remember to leave some for others to enjoy. It is 
only when we behave towards each other as children of a 
common Father ought to, that we can inherit the Earth. 

Our inheritance, moreover, is not merely of goods 
earthly. Ours is also a spiritual heritage, and we have 
claims on the legacies of the Past. The Great Men of the 
world do not belong to this or that country, and they are 
for all time. Germany can no more claim Kant exclusively 
for herself than India can claim Sankara. Material things 
may diminish in sharing but spiritual goods never. And, 
what is more, instead of getting poorer, we become all 
the richer for sharing. 

Our Life on earth must, therefore, be an all-inclusive 
Partnership. No one, not even the least of us, shall be 
excluded. We seek to realise, in the manifold relations of 
life, the Fellowship of the Great Society. The institutions 
we build must be truly corporate in nature. And no insti- 
tution can be corporate in spirit unless it is founded on 
co-operation and makes for universal coherence. The 
Polity that we build is not to be mere collection of indivi- 
duals or groups. Society is more than an aggregate of 
men ; and the State, which is the complex of human 
institutions must be a universal harmony and must seek 
to embrace every aspect of life. The State is not the mere 
political or legal organisation of the community. It is the 
highest, all-inclusive, institutional expression of Man. , 

And if the State, as we claim it is, is the highest insti- 
tutional expression of Man, it is truly moral in its natare. 
Man as a moral being can realise the fullest stature of his 
personality within the State; for its “supreme function 
is moral ordering.”* And morality is the “fulfilment ot 
relation by man to man, since it is impossible to conceive 
an isolated man : the father and mother appear in our 


' Lectures on Ethics, p. 192. 

2 Miss M. P. FoUett: The New State, p. 333- 
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mind and with the three the whole infinite series, me 
State is the ordering of this infinite series into their right 
relations that the greatest possible welfare of the total 
may be worked out. This ordering of relations is morality 
in its essence and completeness”. The State must, there- 
fore, gather up into itself all the moral power of the Com- 
munity, and must so order its life as to lead to the realisa- 
tion of the Purpose of Life. The State must seek to direct 
all the moral force in Humanity towards the fulfilment of 
the Supreme End. 

This conception of the State necessitates the revision 
of our traditional ideas of Life. Man’s activity must be 
moral or nothing ; and whatever End we visualise, what- 
ever be the value and destiny of the human soul that we 
have, everything must be rooted in the idea of the infinite 
possibility of perfection of our Life, Here and Now, 
which could be made, nobler, better and more perfect 
through the purposive and creative activity of man. The 
End that mankind is seeking is the ideal of complete per- 
fection, and every moment we are nearing, in a measure, 
the ideal of perfection. Our End is not a remote possibi- 
lity. It need not abstract us from life, and impel us to seek 
an elusive phantom. All our traditional ideas of life, of 
Karma and Samsara, and of Final Release must there- 
fore be surrendered. Release is an empty Quest. Escape 
is delusion. Release or escape from what.'‘ Where shall 
we go in search of Him leaving Him behind ! We shall 
glory in our bondage, for even our father is not Himself 
free. He is bound to us by inseparable ties. 

We have so long looked upon the World as a prison 
of untold misery. The time has come to convert it into 
the shrine of our Father. Let us keep the temple precincts 
holy and pure so that He could be invited to stay with us 
for ever and ever. And we can make this a suitable abode. 


» Ibid. 
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acceptable^ to Him, by so ordering our lives and by so 
directing our individual aims that this earth will become 
as near to Heaven as it is given to man to so make it. The 
civitas terrana shall become the civitas Dei. Our earthly 
Polity shall be the concretised embodiment of His 
Righteousness. 

This brings us to the necessity of re-interpreting the 
conception of Dharma. Dharma as the End of Life, as the 
principle underlying the Polity, must not be conceived of 
in the exclusive sense it was done by our ancients. The 
conception of Swadharma must be surrendered. Dharma 
must be grounded upon true principles of Justice and 
Righteousness — ^political, social, and religious. Dharma 
must make for harmony ; it must be the principle that 
integrates diverse and multiple aims into the all-inclusive 
Whole. It must make for Universal coherence. No ele- 
ment of the Polity shall be reduced to a mere “means” 
to serve “ends” external to itself. Dharma, in other 
words, should be the fulfilment of a Common or Social 
Purpose. The Good as the End of the State must be 
capable of being shared in by all. Dharma, in the last 
resort, must be the principle of the all-inclusive Partner- 
ship ; and the Polity, as the concrete embodiment, must 
be the actualisation of Dharma so re-interpreted and re- 
visualised. 

And all our ideas regarding Empirical Dharma, or the 
Social Order must likewise be surrendered. Our moral life 
is not merely of negative import and discipline j 
ethical life is not merely to prepare us for Philosophical 
aloofness through Psychological detachment. And more- 
over, Dharma in its empirical significance, shall not be 
mere prescriptive observance ; for that would perpetuate 
distinctions of Varna or Caste, and p^petuate likewise 
those influences which elevate some into masters an 

condemn others into slaves. ^ , 

Dharma, in its Absolute sense, shall be the Idea, 
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complete and perfect. But Dharma, in its empirical aspect, 
must be conceived as capable of modification and change. 
It is Dharma gradually growing and developing into per- 
fection. 7'his means that we have to surrender again the 
idea of the fi.xily of our Social Order. Empirical Dharma 
is not an eternal ordering, compelling conformity. As re- 
inter[7reled by us, it is capable of infinite modification by 
the purposive and creative genius of man. So put, the 
maintenance of Dharma as the End of the State shall not 
be to keep the various elements of the Social Order, 
supposed to be fi,\cd for all time, to the proper perform- 
ance of their Swadharma, but it shall be, by a right order- 
ing of life, to provide for Infinite perfectibility, and to 
enable each element by the opportunities offered, to realise 
.and seek for itself, what is best and noblest, so that it shall 
occupy its appropriate Station in Life. The End of the 
Slate shall make for Progress and not fixity. 

Dharma, again, must be truly universal in its nature. 
.And if it should seek to regulate the life of man, it must 
primarily rest upon the idea of man’s moral or ethical 
Personality. And no man is truly moral if he is not also 
free. True Freedom is the condition of true morality. The 
end for which man is destined is to be achieved through 
his own freedom. The State cannot, in other words, be 
the moral leader of slaves or unfree people. It cannot be 
that is to say, a mere relation between the Monarch on the 
one hand and his subjects on the other. The State must 
be a Fellowship of free men. The citizens in their col- 
lective capacity, as we have said, shall be the rulers, and 
in their individual capacity shall be citizens. 

We are not, however, suggesting any particular form 
of Government as the best. We shall rest content merely 
with laying down the general principles of the Polity. 
“Every Government is legitimate in proportion as it 
stands for righteousness, if it does not do so it is null and 
void.’’ We have no special preference for any particular 

59 
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form ; and every form of Government has had its admirers 
and advocates. 

It was not our ancients alone who sang the praises of 
monarchy. Aristotle^ also considered Absolute Monarchy 
to be the best. Plato* is of opinion that if there is an 
intelligent and young ruler, assisted by an able councillor 
even the Gods themselves could not do more for the man- 
kind. Dante himself was in favour of monarchy ; the 
medieval thinkers like Bodin and Aquinas again favoured 
monarchical. “Although there are many types of com- 
monwealths, it is the concensus of nearly all wise thinking 
men”, says Erasmus, “that the best form is monarchy. 
That is according to the example of God that the sum of 
all things be placed in one individual, but in such a way 
that following God’s example, he surpasses all others in 
his wisdom and goodness, and wanting nothing, may 
desire only to help his state.’’* 

This would be in conformity with the paternal concep- 
tion of the State ; the Prince is a sort of pater famitias. In 
modern times this idea has lost its hold and democracy has 
been conceived as the best form of government. J. S. Mill 
sang the praises of representative government more 
than sixty years ago when he looked upon it as “the 
ideally best form of government’’, for under it “every 
person is able and habitually disposed to stand up for his 
rights’’. He further claimed that representative govern- 
ment “increases the amount and variety of personal 
energy enlisted in promoting the general prosperity. 

By the middle decades of the nineteenth century, h^""' 
ever, we already notice “a reaction against the uncritica 
faith in popular government, which characterised the writ- 


1 See Politics, Bk, III, Chs. XVI and XVII. 

* Plato: Laws, Book IV, p. 92 ff. . ctuirt 

s Sec Lester K. Born’s article on Erasmus on PoltitcalM iics, 

Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XLIII, Dec. i 9 -®» 
p. 528. 
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ings of the early utilitarians.”* It was felt that it tended 
to produce "collective mediocrity” ; and Hare, in 1859, 
had already put forward his advocacy of the system* of 
proportional representation. Proportional representation, 
however, though resulting in legislatures that reflect the 
nation as a whole, has led to. a multiplication of parties 
and to chronic ministerial instability. The result has been 
that in all modern countries there is a remarkable decline 
in legislatures noticeable. “There is evidence to indicate 
in nearly every country some decline from that admiration 
of and confidence in the system of representative govern- 
ment which in England possessed the generation who took 
their constitutional history from Hallam and Macaulay 
and their political philosophy from J. S. Mill and Walter 
Bagehot.”' And the Parliamentary system of the present 
day, as H, A. L. Fisher points out, “is assailed by 
Socialists disappointed with its achievements in the field 
of industry, or by high Tories like Dean Inge, who writes 
that the democratising of Parliament has become ‘fatal to 
its power and prestige’, and that it is ‘increasingly doubt- 
ful whether its days are not numbered’. That is why more 
direct methods and novel devices like the Referendum 
and the Initiative are being advocated. These, too, how- 
ever, have not proved more effective than the other demo- 
cratic institutions, for the Referendum and the Initiative 
have tended to discredit legislatures without suppressing 
them altogether. Their effect on public life thus has been 
fatal. We are thus coming to realise that the so-called 
representative system of Government is a failure. We 
have come to realise the evils of Party life and the 
futility of electoral organisations. The single member 

^ Hattcrsley: A Short History of Democracy, p. 166. 

* Modern Democracies : Chapter on The Decline of Legisla- 
tives. . 

s Articles on The Adequacy of Parliaments m the Contemporary 

Review. 
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districts and the general ticket system have both mani- 
fested certain evils that defeat the very purpose of demo- 
cracy, and no electoral device has been discovered so far 
that would avoid the pitfalls so familiar in the working 
of modern democratic States. 

So far every experiment in political life has left 
behind a keen sense of disappointment. Democracy, 
so far defined and actually realised, has brought 
us no nearer the millenium than the previous forms 
of Government. We are coming to recognise more 
and mpre the inherent defects of our modern democracies. 
In fact, there is a growing need to make democracy safe 
for the world. Faced as we are to-day with heaps of ruins 
on all sides, our enthusiasm for any particular form of 
political expression is bound to cool down, with the 
increasing knowledge that throughout we have conceived 
of political life in mathematical terms as if everything 
could be prepared according to a given formula. We 
thought of the human being more as a voter than a man ; 
we reduced him thereby into a machine. The conviction 
is being pressed on us, with greater and greater force as 
our experience gets widened, that the constitution is 
primarily an ethical force, and that the time has come to 
go back to Plato and Aristotle. The constitution deter- 
mines and is determined by the ethical level of the com- 
munity. The particular form the Ancient Indian Polity 
had assumed was congruent with its social system and 
was influenced and moulded by the ideas of the times. 
And some of the most characteristic of those ideas have 
continued to the present day. So much so, if we try to 
frame a political constitution which is congruent with the 
social system, we shall be importing the imperfec^ns or 
our social order into our Polity. “We think, as 
truly observes, “that our one task is to build a political 
miracle of freedom upon the quicksand of social slavery. 

* Nationalism, pp. 120-126. 
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Frankly speaking, therefore, we ought to surrender all 
those ideas which had made for particularism so far. And 
we should bring about radical changes in our body politic. 
Wc siioiiid revolutionise our society. To frame a consti- 
tution which shall be congruent with the present order 
of things is just to perpetuate our misery and slavery. 
'I'hc various attempts made so far to give us a constitution 
were bound to fail. Wc are of opinion that a mere political 
change will not suffice. Change must be effected in all 
other aspects of life at the same time. 

Our failure so far is due to a wrong reading of the 
Problem. The Problem is not how to distribute seats and 
jiowcr to satisfy tlic clamouring claimants. That way 
spells disaster. The craze that has attacked us, of recent 
years, for the so-called representative institutions, for the 
parly organisation and for the voting system is rapidly 
vitiating our whole life. The poison so works as to crush 
us into the mere parts of a soulless machine. "One man, 
one vole," if it be the formula to guide us in our institu- 
tional life, we shall rapidly degenerate and perish. We 
should surrender our numerical criteria, and build up our 
Polity on more solid bases. Equality, as defined by us, 
is not a quantitative conception ; it is essentially qualitative 
and so spiritual. We would, therefore, emphasise, as did 
Kant, on the sacredness of Humanity in each individual, 
and so erect our Polity that it shall be based upon princi- 
ples that shall make for justice and coherence. 

The life of our people is mainly non-political. The 
Problem of the Indian Polity is, therefore, mainly non- 
political. It is essentially social and racial. "To India", 
says Tagore, "has been given her problem from the 
beginning of history — it is the race problem."^ "Our real 
problem", as he says elsewhere, "in India is not Political. 
It is social it is the race problem."* We seem to 


* NaiiomUsm, p. 4. 

* Ibid., pp. 97-102. 
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overlook this fact because our attention is diverted from 
the main issues owing to the emergence of the political 
question. We have come to expect political emancipation 
to be the panacea for all our ills. 

The source of the passion for political freedom however 
very often has its springs in superficial facts of our experi- 
ence. Freedom does not mean hatred of the master and 
the “foreigner”. We are our own slaves-; and the fetters 
that bind us are wrought by ourselves. Those who are 
truly free can never be enslaved. The passion for freedom 
must be all embracing. Change effected in the Political 
life must be simultaneous with change effected in other 
aspects of life. If we concede freedom to the millions who 
are oppressed under the yoke of the inhuman caste-system 
and the inequality of our social order, if we eradicate the 
differences, communal and religious that divide us, no 
power on earth can keep us a moment longer enslaved. 
Unhappily we try to erect the edifice of political freedom 
on the quicksands of social slavery. That is the tragedy 
of our public life. 

The root of the problem as we conceive it, is racial and 
social. We refuse to believe that the Englishman is really 
a “foreigner”, though he has made himself such. Accord- 
ing to us, India has not known, and shall not know here- 
after any “Foreigner”. Our country is that “ideal 
realm”, to borrow the expression of Lowell, “which we 
represent to ourselves under the names of Religion, Duty 
and the like.” In other words, our country is not a .spatjal 
conception, and so has no physical or territorial limits. 
It is a land that has no frontiers. India is the World in 
epitome. The Problem of India is the probl^ nf t e 
world. And any solution that we suggest 
Polity is really valid for the world-state as well. We no f 
the balance of spiritual and material forces in our ancs 
to-day and ours is a special function in the blendirig o e 
civilisations of the world. In India, the East and the cs 
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liavc met in a grappling embrace. The five great cultures 
of the world have gathered together in a vast confluence ; 
and the current of Humanity so long distributed in slug- 
gish innumerable, streamlets has now gathered momen- 
tum in this titanic commingling and the rising surge has 
overflowed the banks. 

For the moment, however, we hear the loud roar of 
the waters, the rumbling din of the clash. Timid natures 
draw back frightened, now that the flood-gates have been 
thrown open. In this universal deluge, they see their own 
civilisation, which had proudly withstood the onslaughts 
of pitiless Time these long centuries, at last move from 
its hinges and go crashing down into the vortex of a 
phenomenal cataclysm- In this terrific impact, no idea 
and no institution which we have hugged so long as 
characteristically Indian will remain itself any longer. 

The root cause of the present unrest in India is, not 
therefore, political or economic. It is the deep conviction 
that this impact is unholy and vicious. It is a protest 
against the “rude pressure of the political ideals of the 
West on the East.’” It is the determination not to be 
blown off our feet, as Mahatma Gandhi has characteristi- 
cally expresjsed it. This modern civilisation is, according 
to him, a disease. It is the Mahatma’s deep conviction 
that “India has nothing to learn from anybody else.” 
Her Dharma must be preserved from this profane contact 
of the West. 

The political movement fathered and guided by 
Mahatma Gandhi is primarily to rescue Dharma from the 
universal wreckage. After knocking at “alien’’ doors, the 
spiritual aspirant came back to his own. He is convinced 
that India would be untrue to herself if she admitted 
“foreign” influence. And so he is exerting his whole 
strength to fight against the new tendencies. 


* See Tagore: NaiionaUs7n, p. 8 t. 
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We, on the other hand, are not afraid of the impact of 
the West on the East. The mighty transformation that is 
being effected already gives us glimpses into the Coming 
Age. Amidst death-throes and birth-throes is the New 
Order being born. This New Order is not of the East 
and is not of the West. It is neither Hindu, nor Muslim, 
nor Christian. This vast commingling of culture that is 
going on is the greatest and noblest fact since History 
began. It is not a small change but a mighty Revolution. 
And as is inevitable in all revolutions destruction precedes 
construction. And the whole process is ruthless in its 
energy. Old world traditions and superstitions are receiv- 
ing rude shocks. Whole edifices are being ra2ed to their 
foundations. The conflict of the Old and the New appears 
indeed brutal ; but, as Victor Hugo has said, what are 
Revolutions, but the brutalities of progress ? 

We, therefore, do not draw back from the awe-inspir- 
ing spectacle before us. We hail it with hope and trust. 
We do not see mere conflict and struggle, for we discern 
the principle of harmony. Even Revolutions' obey the 
Law of Rhythm ; there is order in their fury, reason in 
their madness. Out of this dash the West will not emerge 
as the West, neither the East as the East. When the 
surge of the tide has receded, the old to\vers and minarets 
\vili not rise up as before. The civilisation of the Future 
is neither Western nor Eastern. It will be the world civili- 
sation. 

It is given to India to achieve this Noble and Mighty 
task. We ought to rise to the occasion. Instead, we make 
the Great Refusal. We ought to yoke all our energies 
to the car of Progress instead of allowing ourselves to be 
crushed beneath its wheels, in a vain attempt to hinder 
its movement. Any movement that we shall have must 
raise us from our exclusiveness. It is futile to work against 
the revolution. Shall -vve not sail rather over the storm 
tide, and ride the whirlwind ? 
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7‘lic India of the Future is not, and shall not be “India 
for the Indians”. The nationalist idea is a narrow and 
separatist idea. There never was an “India for the 
Indians” in the past ; as we have said, India has known 
no foreijrner. She has been the home of every people of 
this world. Why should there be, we ask, an “India for 
Indians” to-da)’’.^ Our “nationalist” school of writers have 
tried to prove that there was a strong sense of Nationa- 
lism in Ancient India.’ Such a misreading of our Past is 
a dangerous anachronism. “India has never had a real 
sense of nationalism. ’ '* And to try to evoke it to-day is the 
greatest disservice done, not only to India, but to the 
whole world. Nationalism is a destructive and disruptive 
force, and its influence has been wholly for evil. It has al- 
ways made for war. In its accentuated form it has revealed 
itself in its true colours as Imperialism. Its seeds have 
been veritable dragon’s teeth. The existence of one nation 
is a standing menace to the liberties of others. When 
two nationalities meet, they must inevitably struggle for 
supremacy. “In the struggle between Nationalities one 
nation is the hammer and the other the anvil ; one is the 
victor and the other vanquished.”* There seems to be no 
law but force that can decide the issue between nation and 
nation. Our international relationships, as we have said 
elsev'here, are still not above the ethics of the foot-pad. 
“The bridges between the nations seem broken down, 
and no one can tell when they will be repaired.”* 
Immanuel Kant as early as 1779 said : “If we look at the 
most enlightened portion of the world, we see the various 
States armed to the teeth, sharpening their weapons in 


* See Radhakumud Mookerji: Nationalism in Hindu Culture. 

* Nationalism, p. 106. 

s Prince Bulow : Quoted by A. E. Zimmern, Nationality and 
Government, p. 18. 

* Ibid., p. 19. 
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time of peace the one against the other.”- The world- 
position to-day is infinitely worse ; for it is a state of per- 
petual war. And the greatest obstacle of peace and har- 
mony is to be found in Nationalism and National Preju- 
dices. “The Nation has thriven long upon mutilated 
humanity. Men, the fairest creations of God, came out 
of the National manufactory in huge numbers as war- 
making and money-making puppets ludicrously vain 
of their pitiful perfection of mechanism.”* Nationalism is 
“the apotheosis of selfishness” and the “interminable 
breed and hatred and greed, fear and hypocrisy, suspi- 
cion and tyranny.” And the Logic of the nation is such 
that “It will never heed the voice of truth and goodness. 
It ^vill go on in its ring-d^ce of moral corruption, linking 
steel unto steel, and machine unto machine, trampling 
under its tread all the sweet flowers of simple faith and 
the living ideals of man.”* 

The main source of the strength of the spirit of 
nationalism is selfish vanity, miscalled patriotism. 
Mr. Pearson assumes that “there is or ought to be 
a virtue of patriotism, a sense of national feeling, which 
binds the Englishman to England, the Frenchman to 
France in some special and not easily dissoluble wav. 
And the Indian nationalist, too, assumes that this virtue 
must similarly bind the Indian to India. Patriotism is the 
very definite feeling of “My country, right or wrong ; 
it is the “preference for one’s own people or State above 
all other peoples and States, and a consequent wish to get 
. for that people or State the greatest advantages and 
power that can be got, things which are obtainable only 


^ Lectures on Ethics^ p. 252. 

* Tagore : Nationalism, pjp. 44-46. 


* Ibid., p. 41. . ,• 

♦Quoted by Dr. Pattabhi Seeta Ramaih: Indian Nationalism, 


pp. 11-12. 
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at the expense of the advantages and power of other 
peoples and States.”* 

As a feeling, therefore, it is obvious that patriotism 
"is bad and harmful, and as a doctrine is stupid. For it is 
clear that if each people and each State considers itself the 
best of peoples and States, they all live in a gross and 
harmful delusion.” 

And nationalism subsists by hypnotising a whole people 
with this dope of the patriotic spirit. It imbues the mind 
of the people with the sense of their superiority to other 
peoples ; and excites in them repulsion or dislike for the 
"foreigner”. By rousing up a whole people to the defence 
of their country by the spell of the cry “the country in 
danger”, it converts its whole citizen population into the 
.soldiers of the field. Its “young men shall go to fight; 
married men shall forge weapons and transport of sup- 
plies ; the women shall make tents and uniforms or serve 
in the hospitals ; the children shall make lint ; the old men 
shall be carried to the public square to excite the courage 
of soldiers.”* The wars of modern times, since the 
eruption of nationality, are not wars between mere Gov- 
ernments but between peoples. They are wars of all 
against ail. Nationalism has furthered ceasarism or 
militarism. 

If the world is to survive, the time has come, we 
believe, for surrendering altogether this principle of 
nationality. Indeed its day has drawn to its close. There 
are already signs that herald the coming of a New Age. 
“The Modern World”, says Zimmern, “is in fact inter- 
national to the core.”’ The world is already one great 


* Tolstoy : Patriotism and Government^ Essays and Letters, 

p. 2 ^ 0 . 

* Decree of the National Convention of France, Aug. 23 — 
(quoted by Holland Rose: Nationality in Modern Europe, pp. 136-. 

137)* 

* Nationality and Government, p. 36. 
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society, as Norman Angell tells us. “For the merchant, 
the banker, and the stock broker political frontiers have 
been broken down. Trade and industry respond to the 
reactions of a single, world- wide nervous system”. 
It is the stupendous fact that Graham Wallas has so well 
described.^ There is no reason why the Great Society 
should not have a common will and a common organisa- 
tion. It is only then that war could be averted and Per- 
petual Peace insured. Immanuel Kant had dreamt that 
Perpetual Peace could be established through commerce. 
The world-market, however, has intensified rivalry, and 
commerce has always been the underlying motive for war. 
The Imperialism to-day is essentially commercial. The 
principle that would bring together the different peoples of 
the world together in a single Commonwealth must be 
sought for in some other factor which shall be lasting and 
healthy in its influence. 

The first and urgent necessity is to visualise the correct 
ideals that would serve the Polity of the Future. The 
Thought and Will of the Great Society must be orga- 
nised,® and all ideas that hinder the realisation of the 
Great Society must be immediately surrendered. 

Above all, our love for our little platoon, our “mother- 
land,” or “fatherland” as we call it, must urgently be 
surrendered. India is not the “motherland” for us ; and 
the other countries of the world are not, therefore, 
“foreign” lands. The love of the Motherland or* the 
Fatherland conceived thus is crude and narrow. We are 
all children of a Common Father ; and the whole 
is our inheritance. Our Fatherland, therefore, is the world 
as such, and our country is a land with no frontier^ We 
have no reason to think that our immediate neighbour 
is our brother and the distant Englishman or German is 


^ The Great Society, p. 4. 

® See Graham Wallas : The Great Society. 
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ilic foreigner. *lhe tie that binds us to our immediate 
neiglibour is also the tie that draws us closer together 
with another brother thousands of miles away. 

I'he itlca that something is “foreign” to us must imme- 
diately be e.\'punged from our consciousness. The idea, 
also, that we have nothing to learn from others must 
immediately be surrendered. We have suffered enough 
already by erecting rigid barriers and high walls ; and 
have fiaid too high a price for the stability of our civilisa- 
tion and culture. We ought not to, even if we can, shut 
out the rest of the world from India. Ours is the Legacy 
of the World. Wc cannot rest content that either we or 
our ancestors have discovered Truth and gained know- 
ledge for all time. Our searching analysis in the preceding 
pages has shown how much we could learn from the West. 
Truth and Knowledge arc nobody’s exclusive possession. 
Wc have not yet become, and we believe that we shall 
never become, so jierfect as to dispense with the rest of 
the World. “Knowledge”, as Delisle Burns has truly 
observed,’ “cannot expand within frontiers ; for the sup- 
ply of genius in any community is small and use may be 
found for foreign genius.” 

Our conception of the Polity postulates the essential 
truth that no people or nation can live its own life, in- 
dependent of the rest ; in other words, no nation or people 
can live unto itself. To talk of a nation’s destiny or Pur- 
pose which is not, and cannot, also be the destiny or 
Purpose of the whole Human Race in the result of the 
failure to see the wood for the trees. The destiny of India 
is, as we believe, the destiny of the world ,* and her pur- 
pose is the Purpose of Humanity. 

We ought, therefore, to surrender the particularist 
ideas of Swadharma, Swadeshi and Swarajya. It is an 


> Democracy^ p. 96. 
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unhappy thing that the various movements of this country 
have fallen into the familiar grooves that movements else- 
where have fallen. If at all we have to profit through the 
experience of History it is time we realise the significance 
of what we are doing. Almost all the thinkers of the West 
have come to realise “that many movements which 
seemed full of infinite promise have, even when successful, 
disappointed the hopes of their adherents. The Italy 
that Mazzini dreamt of is not the Italy of Mussolini. 
Perhaps the India that Mahatmaji dreams of may not be 
the actual India when Swaraj is obtained. 

Lest we forget, let us reiterate with all the emphasis 
that we can, the necessity to surrender all ideas which 
have a “Swa” as their prefix. We do want to be free. 
India dependent is a misfortune, not only to her people 
but to others as well. She cannot participate in the life 
of the world except on terms of equality. Partnership, if 
real, can never be on any other basis. And further it is 
only India, free and strong, that can help other peoples to 
freedom and strength. 

What, however, we do insist is, that India ought not 
to be independent. Free Partnership in the life of the great 
society means that the basis of mutuality will be co-opera- 
tion of service, and Interdependence in fellowship. Above 
all Fellowship is possible in and through Love. Let us 
not therefore put premium upon mere neighbourhood. 
The fundamental basis of our future Polity shall be the 
maxim that nothing is alien to us which is not foreign to 
Man. 

That is why we insist upon the necessity of revising 
and revisualising our ideals. If we would avoid repeating 
in our life the history of Germany, Italy and the other 
countries which began with similar generous enthusiasms. 


^ Dicey : Law and Public Opinion in England, pp. Ivi-lvii. 
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if \vc would nvcri the inevitable disappointment that would 
follf)w with the blig-Iuing; of our hopes, if we, the oppress- 
ed of to-day would not like to become the oppressors of 
tomf>rrow, we should weed out such ideas, and prepare 
njrainsi such influences, which would drive our movements 
of emancipation, into the fatal direction which has given 
similar movements elsewhere the distorted results of to- 
day. 

The passion for Freedom must, therefore, be pure and 
free from the alloy of grosser elements. We believe that 
wc need not become a nation to gain our liberty. And 
freedom need not mean independence. All that which 
makes for mere individualism and particularism must, as 
we said, be surrendered. This can be done only by re- 
defining IDharma by giving it a universal and positive 
content. 

We should, indeed, grasp the supreme Truth that we 
can best preserve Dharma by vitalising the conception, 
freeing it from its narrow confines. Dharma shall be the 
principle of Justice and Righteousness. 

The I^octrine of Swadharma is the root of all evil. 
It is dangerous, under the complex conditions in which 
wc live at the present day, to talk of Swadharma. No 
people and no individual can have a Dharma which is not 
that of others as well. Dharma is either universal or no 
Dharma at all. In a country like India, especially a home 
of diverse peoples and multiple cultures, whose dharma 
do we mean whenever we talk of “Swadharma” .? Are we 
to perpetuate our divisions by emphasising our differ- 
ences ? 

And how can we, moreover, talk of the Swadharma of 
India unless by the same conception we mean something 
which could be vitally related to the Dharma of other 
countries ? ; 

To imbue the mind of a whole people with the idea of 
a special destiny and a special Purpose, which is not and 
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cannot be the destiny and Purpose of the rest of Mankind 
is to mutilate Hum^ity at its most vital part. It is to 
ignore our common extraction. 

The Doctrine of Dharma must, be re-interpreted, 
therefore, if it is to serve as the End of the Future Polity. 
Dharma, if it is to be the expression of Social Justice, 
involves the re-shufBing of the Social Order so that arti- 
ficial barriers erected by caste and by the accidents of 
historical religions could be overcome. All social disabili- 
ties based upon birth must be immediately removed. No 
individual, class or caste shall be degraded into mere 
instruments to serve Ends external to themselves. Every 
individual, or class or caste shall be at once an End and 
means. And Dharma, if it is to be the expression of Eco- 
nomic Justice must be grounded upon a righteous and 
equitable system of Distribution. There shall be no 
leisured classes on the one side and the labouring masses 
on the other. Leisure shall be the reward for the service 
rendered by labour. If Dharma, again, is to be the ex- 
pression of Political Justice, it shall not further influences 
that train some into masters and the rest into slaves. The 
virtue to be fostered shall not be mere obedience, but 
co-operation which expresses itself in service.. Then only 
can Authority be reconciled with Freedom. The Partner- 
ship of the Great Society shall be universal. Lastly, if 
Dharma is to be the expression of Ethical Justice, it must 
make for Spiritual Harmony. It must be the principle of 
universal coherence and must be grounded on the ideas 
of the Infinite Perfectibility of Man, of his Life, Here and 
Now, and of the grandeur of the Moral Personality of the 
Individual. Moral Progress postulates the Freedorn o 
the Will. But this is a Freedom in the exercise of whic 
Man is bound all the more to the rest- of M^kmd and t e 
universe with inseparable ties. The realisation of Dharma 
shall be the realisation qf Man*s kinship with the Jni- 
verse. All the faculties of his Personality shall so converge 
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in ihrir effort.-; ;i? to poiin to the fulfilment of a richer and 
nohh'r Pcrsonnliiy, in which the distinction of the “Self” 
;uk 1 the “Other” shall be dissolved in the vital Harmony 
of the Uni Ven'ka! Self. 

(hir ideal postulates the Inter-dependence of all things 
in the Universe. Man should be knit closer to Man, and 
.Man with Nature. 'Fhe relation between Man and Man, 
;;nd Man and Nature is .sacred, for ultimately it is a rela- 
tion between Man and God. For God is not far removed 
from us. .And if thi.s relation could be actualised in insti- 
tutional terms, that comple.x of human relationships which 
we term the Polity shall not be alien to Man or his End. 
'Phe relation between man and God, may involve, in 
othfT woifls, the awareness of a third entity which we 
t;.-rm the State. 

nharma, as the End of the State, shall make for Justice 
and Righteousness, only when the prejudices of Swa- 
dharma are surrendered. It is only the spirit of partisan- 
ship that wouUl lead us to set up one set of ideas and 
institutions into competition with others considered as 
“foreign”. And our narrow and separatist tendencies cati 
only be controlled and checked by the removal of limi- 
tations upon our views of the kind of Humanity which 
constitutes a claim upon our allegiance. First of all we 
must determine the kind of Life we would wish to live 
and then we could visualise the ideals of the Polity. And 
according to us, the Life we should aspire to live is nothing 
less than that of the Great Society which constitijtes the 
Universal Human Fellowship. And India is eminently 
fitted to show to the world how this Great Society could 
be founded. Any constitution that we provide for her 
must be valid for the world State as well. The problem is, 
how to reconcile our differences. To recognise them and 
embody them in our Polity is to perpetuate our division, 
for they shall always be ranged against each other in 
opposition. No pact of interest will endure. Recognition 

54 . 
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of differences very often, in practice, become the sanction 
of such differences. We talk incessantly of majority rights 
and minority rights. Have we ever given thought to the 
rights of the whole to which we belong .f* As soon as we 
begin to define, in legal terms, our mutual relations, we 
are bound to fall out. For Life is more than what legal 
definitions would make it. An enduring Pact is only the 
union of Hearts. The relation that brings us together is, 
and ought to be, that of Love. Being children of a com- 
mon Father we ought to love each other with all our 
hearts and all our souls. And the more we love one an- 
other the more do we realise our kinship with God. 

In other words, the Polity shall be the Family Writ 
Large and the Indian Polity shall be the mim'ature of the 
world Polity. In its internal aspect it shall be the harmony 
of diverse shades that form its life, but a harmony born 
not out of haphazard conflict, but on the inter-action of 
Love. In its external aspect, it shall be coterminous 
with the world. The external relations shall make for 
Peace and strive to put an end to war. Dharma will reign 
in the State and in the Human Race only when Perpetual 
Peace is established. 

And the blessing of Perpetual Peace will be added unto 
us if we seek first the Kingdom of Reason and Righteous- 
ness, as Kant insists.^ The welter of our individual pur- 
poses and conflicting wills must be dissolved in the partici- 
pation of the pursuit of a Common Good in the Great 
Society, through Love and Co-operation. 

War is a stupid, savage thing. It cannot be justified on 
any ground. General Moltke says, that “Perpetual P^ce 
is a dream and not a beautiful dream either ; War is a 
part of the divine order of the world. During war are 
developed the noblest virtues which belong to man«-*" 
Treitschke talks of “the moral majesty of war and 


^ Perpetual Peace, p. 178. 
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nsscris ihni war is an inslitulion ordained of God,”’ and 
so “ilic hope of driving- war out of the world is not only 
senseless, it is deeply immoral”.* But the noblest minds 
of all agci? have refused to admit such pretensions. The 
iccognilion acceded to the necessity of war is at best very 
grudgingly given. "Reason requires,” says Hobbes "that 
e\XTy man ought to endeavour peace, as far as he has 
hope of obtaining it ; and when he cannot obtain it, that 
he may seek, and use, all helps and advantages of war”.* 
Aristotle says that war has its end in peace. Cicero also 
maintains that "wars arc to be undertaken for this end 
that we may live in peace without being injured” and so 
"in engaging in war we ought to make it appear that we 
have no other view but peace”. According to Erasmus, 
"If there be anything in the affairs of mortals which it 
becomes us deliberately to attack, which we ought indeed 
to shun by every possible means, to avert and to abolish, 
it is certainly war”. 

But the problem for us to solve is how to abolish war 
and make it unnecessary in the Future. And here we can 
call to our aid one of the most characteristic ideas of our 
Ancients. We have seen that Universal sovereignty was 
the constant ideal which was placed before the Monarch. 
It was considered to be the best guarantee of Peace. 
Universal Sovereignty involves the surrender of separate 
sovereignties ; the absorption into a Single State the 
various separate states that constitute the world to-day. 
But Universal Sovereignty, in the sense of the One-man 
rule, which our ancients had thought of and which Dante 
dreamt of, and which Napoleon was so dangerously near 
accomplishing, is a dangerous thing, even if possible. By 
Universal Sovereignty, we mean the integrating of all 
our separate and exclusive existences into the membership 


* TrciischkCy p. 38. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

s Leviathan, I, Ch. XIV. 
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of an all-inclusive World Organisation. It is in fact, the 
creation of a New State which is the world State. “For 
the problems arising out of the contact of races and nations 
can never be adjusted either by the wise action of indivi- 
duals or by conflict and warfare ; they can only be solved 
by fair and deliberate statesmanship within the bosom of 
a single State, through ^he recognition by both parties of 
a higher claim than their own sectional interest — the claim 
of a common citizenship and the interest of civilisation.”^ 

This means that our ideas of Sovereignty and Citizen- 
ship need an urgent revision and reformulation. Sove- 
reignty must inhere in the whole of Humanity organised 
in a single Commonwealth. As Mazzini has beautifully 
said Sovereignty is not in “I” or in “we”, but in God. 
Our conception of Sovereignty, in other words, is not 
spatial, and so we ought not to define it in physical or 
territorial terms. The Pluralist a;ttack on State-Sove- 
reignty, we admit, is perfectly justified, for the independ- 
ence of the several States of the world to-day constitutes 
the greatest danger to the peace of the world. The world- 
State must be grounded upon the principle of inter- 
dependence. 

Our conception of citizenship likewise must be radically 
revised. We are primarily citizens of the world, and we 
cannot love “our own” country more than others, if by 
“our own” country we mean the India bounded on the 
north by the Himalayas and on the other sides by the 
ocean. Our loyalty is to the country that knows no bounda- 
ries. Our highest loyalty is to Humanity but it is a loyalty 
that has expanded in ever-widening concentric circle^. 
Lesser loyalties are not abrogated but are fulfilled in the 
higher. And no citizenship is possible, as we have so often 
insisted except on terms of equal Partnership. In 
words, the principle of citizenship must be interpreted by 


^ Zimmern: Nationality and Governmentf p. 3°* 
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our ntiiiutlc towards our fellow men. We should do unto 
others as wc would be done by. Only under conditions of 
such reciprocity is the exercise of the functions of citizen- 
ship possible. 

And our loyalty is primarily to the State that insures 
universal Partnership in the Life of the Great Society. 
I he .N^ation-Statc ought not and shall not demand any 
claims on our allegiance. Our allegiance is to the State 
which realises for us our ideal of Universal Human 
Fcllowsliif). 

The foregoing di.scussion brings us back direct to our 
pro])!em. The object of this work is to discover principles 
I hat would serve us to build up the Polity of the Future. 
The need has arisen to-day to redefine the grounds of 
political obligation. Giir study of the Ancient Indian 
Polity is to recover elements of value from our past which 
can yet serve us in our institutional efforts. The Modern 
blea of the State lays primary emphasis on legaP and 
political aspects of life. Not that the legal aspect of the 
Ancient State is negligible in itself. But we should re- 
member that the Ancient Polity was more than a legal 
community. “A supernatural presidency is supposed to 
consecrate and keep together all the cardinal institutions 
of those times, the State, the Race and the Family”.® 

Almost every idea has a religious background. And 
further, we should remember that the Polity is more than 
ils mere political institutions. “The body politic is the 
social body plus the political organisation.”’ In all our 
discussions of the nature of the State we have followed 
the Idealistic trend of thought in refusing to identify it 
with its organisation. An institution as we have so often 
maintained, is an idea and is the embodiment of purpose. 

• Sec Krabbc: The Modern Idea of the State. His thesis is 
that “the idea of the State must be derived from the Law”. 

* Sir Henry Maine: Ancient La^e, p. 6. 

® Willoughby: The Nature of the State, p. 2 . 
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The State is, therefore, primarily an idea. As Fichte has 
put it, “the State is an essentially unseen Idea”.* It is 
moreover the expression of spiritual unity. Hegel was 
certainly right in including all other social groups in the 
State, considering the State, of course, in its widest 
sense. The State, is to him, the unity of all other social 
functions.® Or to express it in other words, the State is 
the highest integrating principle of the community. It is 
the unified and unifying State. It is the complex of insti- 
tutions without which the individual can have no life to 
call his own.® 

It is really irrelevant to question the existence of the 
State in the abstract. Some modern writers complain that 
the Idea of the State is mystical. Mac Iver considers that 
lo interpret the State as a unity — a mystical unity — ^is to 
retard “the progress of political thought” and a disservice 
rendered “to. our understanding.”^ A grove qf trees 
might not be a tree ; and the State is not a unity in that 
sense. The Idealist, however, speaks of unity in the 
spiritual sense, not the coming together of individuals as 
persistent objects in space and time — -for then we have 
only an aggregate — but a higher commingling, resulting 
from the contact of minds. To persist in looking upon 
individuals as . mere individuals is the defect of those 
“who fail to see the wood for the trees”. 

Further, there .seems to be a serious confusion between 
the idea of the State and its partial realisation in the 
Actual State. As we have often pointed out, no idealist 
contends that the State as it is, is already 
a State “developing and approaching perfection”, though 
“the idea .qf the State, is the State perfect and com- 


^ The Popular Works, p. 1-51. 

“ See Watson: The Stale in Peace and War, p. 129. 
* T. H. Green: Political Obligation, p. 122. 

■* See The Modern State, pp. 447-454. 
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'Die Aciunl is an imperfect embodiment of the 
Itltal. Because the Ideal has never been completely 
acnialised, we cannot say that the Ideal is unreal. 
"W’helher such a one c.vists, or ever will exist in fact, 
js no matter” ; whether the actual State will in every 
respect coincide with the Ideal is an altogether different 
question. "Would a painter”, asks Plato, "be any the 
wor.-ic because, after having delineated with consummate 
art an ideal of a perfectly beatitiful man, he was unable 
to shf)w that any such man could ever have lived.?”* The 
ideal may be unattainable in its perfection ; but we may 
nevertheless make an attempt to realise the ideal of the 
State in .some measure at least. The Actual State, more- 
over, in spite of its imperfections is a progressive fulfil- 
ment of the ideal. 

In the last analysis, we could say that any State is 
belter than anarchy, or MatsyaiiyayOf as the Indian 
writers describe it. Most thinkers, in their attack on the 
State, identify it with the institutions through which its 
compelling power is exercised. But as we have often 
insisted, the governmental organisation is not the State. 
Governments may be, and in fact, are imperfect. It would 
not do, however, to somehow assure ourselves that 
though evil, because Government is necessary* we should 
tolerate its authority. It is held that "it is a tolerably 
well-ascertained fact that men are still selfish”.* And so 
"why ask whether those in power have sought their own 
advantage in preference to that of others.? With human 
nature as we know it, they must have done so. It is the 
.same tendency in men to pursue gratification at the ex- 
pense of their neighbours which renders government need- 
ful. Were we not selfish, legislative restraint would be 

* Eurgess: Pol. Science and Const. Law, Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 

* The licpuhlic, Bk. V, 472-D. 

s Spcnccr. 

* Spencer: Social Statics, pp. 52”53 Cheap Reprints). 
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unnecessary.” Constraint, in this view, is evil, but a 
necessary evil. Indeed, a thinker like Tolstoy does not 
even recognise this necessity. ”The abolition of Govern- 
ments”, he says, ‘‘will merely rid us of an unnecessary 
organisation Tphich we have inherited from the past.”* 

The suspicion of the Government and the State is 
based, as we understand it, on a wrong analysis of the 
facts of human nature, and a very narrow conception of 
the political life. Government is not like a policeman 
appointed to keep watch over convicts but the instrument 
through which the Purpose of the State is to be translated 
into the actualities of life. The whole attack on the State 
and its activities is, moreover, based upon misconceived 
ideas of Freedom and Moral Personality. Freedom is not 
mere absence of restraint. It can be harmonised with 
restraint. All Life and its Progress are the result of 
the conflict of these forces. Viewed as separate fects, 
freedom and restraint might appear to be irreconcilable ; 
but as Hegd has shown, these apparently opposing 
principles can be harmonised in a higher synthesis. 

In the ultimate, moreover, restraint is not a moral 
hindrance. In a sense, the man, as a moral personality is 
always free. ‘‘Since in willing a man is his own object, 
the will is always free. Or, more properly, a man in willing 
is necessarily free, since willing constitutes freedom... ' 
Paradoxical as it may appear, restraint is always self- 
imposed if the purpose of such restraint is related to the 
purpose of the volitional life of Man. We have become 
familiar with the truism that a man cannot be made moml 
through legislation against his will. But this is so if the 
man does not act as man, but acts as an isolated indivi- 
dual. If the individual is in his nature universal, as we 

* Essay on Patriotism and Government, Essays and Lclte’^^ 

{World’s Classics). , _ , 

8T. H. Green: Essay on the Different Senses of Freedom as 

Applied to Will and to the Moral Progress of Man. 
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have maintained ihroughout, he can so act, as what he 
wills will also be of a universal nature. It is in this sense 
that Kant would have us so act that the exercise of our 
will "he able to coexist with the freedom of others accord- 
ing to universal law". I'hc mere individual, as possessing 
natural rights and natural freedom, is a myth. It is only 
as the member of Society that he comes to have either 
freedom of rights. 

.And "the power, which in a political society" indivi- 
duals have to obey "is derived from the development and 
.systematisation of those institutions for the regulation of 
a common life, without which they would have no rights 
at all.* Government in our view, is not in itself evil, and 
the obligation to render allegiance to the State is not 
merely a political obligation, but also essentially moral. It 
is to be grounded on the conception of the moral per- 
sonality of Man. If man’s will is free, and as a moral 
person he is able, and in fact, "is irresistibly impelled, to 
formulate for himself an ideal of perfection toward the 
attainment of which he is conscious of a moral obligation 
to .strive",* this con.sciousncss of obligation takes the form 
of a Categorical Imperative. 

In our discussions of the grounds of political obligation, 
the problem to be solved is that of the opposition between 
the individuJil and the State. Why does the individual 
render obedience to the commands of the State.? The 
Idealist does not see any real antagonism between the 
State and the individual. He only seeks to question the 
moral validity of the acts of Government, justifying or 
condemning to the extent they further or hinder the ful- 
filment of the Purpose of the State. We do not seek to 
question the existence of the State as such. Or to express 
our meaning in other words, in "bringing a particular 


* T. H. Green: Political Obligation, p. 122. 

* Willoughby: Social Justice, p. 244. 
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State to the bar of moral criticism, it is rather its attivities 
than its own right to. existence which is brought to trial. 

And so when we come to reformulate the grounds for 
political obligation the question to be answered is, why- 
should we as moral beings obey the commands of the 
State, meaning by the term “State’* here, not the State 
in the abstract but the actual and definite organisation 
through which it seeks to realise its Purpose. No theory 
that we have so far noticed will serve as adequate. The 
Social contract theory, as we said has no. basis either in 
reason or in fact, the Divine Right Theory, again can 
never find universal acceptance. Those who do not recog- 
nise the theist’s position would summarily reject this 
theory as sublime mysticism and nonsense. It does not, 
moreover, follow that every theist can unquestioningly 
adopt it. “All that necessarily follows from the divine 
theory is that political rule of some sort or other is divinely 
justified. No test, or suggestion of a test, is thereby 
afforded for determining whether any particular empiric 
manifestation of such order is exercised according to this 
divine purpose, or by the hands divinely appointed ; un- 
less, indeed, we say that the mere fact that the given 
state does exist and that its Government is in the hands 
that it is, such a condition must therefore be according to 
the will of Him who is omnipotent and directs all Human 
things.*’® This, however, amounts to a justification of 
the status quo whether just or unjust. If “the powers that 
be are ordained of God**, as St. Paul would say, it does 
not mean that there is a divine right to do. wrong. The 
ruler must “maintain a righteous order, a just order ; a 
righteous system of life.’’ 

The Force Theory, again, we reject, as it insults our 
sense of moral adequacy. If people do right only when 


^ Willoughby ; Social Justice, p. 230. 

® WUloughby : The Nature of the State, p. 52. 
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un<Jrr nr<'c.';siiy they arc no moral agents at all, and 
mt'rcovcr, "the mere possession of sceptre”, as Soexates 
pninic<i out long ago, "gave no claim to power”. Further 
the mere legality of Force is not its justification. In the 
rtincepiion of Law at any rate as our ancients understood 
if, soineihing more was involved; Law meant Dharma. 
•And it understood it in this general sense, the observation 
of Puguii becomes intelligible if applied to the Ancient 
Indian Stale. "The State is founded upon force, but this 
force is lawful when it is c.vercised in accordance with 
law.” ‘ More force, in other words, "can never give to a 
rule that rlhical element which belongs to a rule of law.”* 
.And the rule of law can acquire this ethical quality, "from 
ilu* finding or sense of right which is rooted by nature in 
tile Human mind.” 

HItimaiely, therefore, we are thrown bark on moral 
and ethical ground for our theory of political obligation.* 
'rhe commands of the Stale mu.st be obeyed because they 
e.\prcss a purpose which can be vitally related to our own 
purpose ; the Iind the State seeks to fulfil is also the End 
we seek in our lives. ^ 

”'rhe only ground upon which the citizen can give or 
be asked to give his support for the State is upon the con- 
viction that what it is aiming at is, in each particular 
again, good. Wc should not,” as La.ski truly says, "sup- 
port a given Slate because the ideal State is patterned 
upon Utopia. We should not even support a given State 
because its intentions are sincere”.* Our allegiance to 
the .State is not to what it is, but to what it ought to be. 
Any given State, however, is an embodiment, imperfect 
it may be, of the State as the Ideal. The duty of the citizen 

• Quoted by Hsiao; Political Pluralism, pp. i 4 -i 5 ‘ 

♦ Krabbe : The Modern Idea of the State, p. 48, also p. 208. 

» Fichte, pp. 158-159* 

* .See Willoughby : Social Justice, p. 260 If. 

* The Dangers of Obedience, p. 16. 

as* 
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is therefore not merely to stand outside q£ it and pass 
judgments, but to actively participate in shaping the life 
of the State that thereby its history will be the history of 
“the march of God upon earth*’. The State, indeed, is 
the vital concern of the individual ; it is short-sightedness 
to assume mere anti-thesis between the two.^ We must 
“learn to think of our political conduct in terms of the 
vast reverberation of consequences on thousands and mil- 
lions of lives, great and lowly, present and to come.”* 
We do not of course, suggest that a conflict may not arise 
for we hold that loyalty can only be based upon the moral 
appeal of the State which essays sincerely to fulfil the good 
Purpose of its citizens. All that we wish to point out along 
with Bosanquet, is “that what makes and maintains States 
as States is will and not force the idea of a common 
good”. “And simply because a given State does not answer 
the requirements of the ideal State, the individual cannot, 
on every flippant pretext, chose to disobey the Will of the 
State. Life otherwise becomes impossible. The right to 
revolt becomes a gospel of anarchy. There can be neither 
stability nor peace. 

But peace and stability may be purchased at too high 
a price. And our analysis of the Ancient Indian State 
has convinced us that our ancients bartered away Freedom 
for Authority, and Progress for Order. The End of the 
State, as we have already seen was stability and not Pro- 
gress ; it was to preserve Dharma, which in its empirical 


^ Betweein the individual and the State we sees no fiindamental 
conflict of purpose,” writes Pipkin: (The Idea of Social Justice, 
P* 549) >. “and a view of the State which would to-day maintain 
the reality of this conflict completely fails to. estimate the moral 
advance of mankind in raising' the standards of individual duty 

and of collective responsibility” 

Watson: State in Peace and War, pp. 3-9-17* 

® Hobhouse: The Metaphysical Theory of the State,' p. 13®* 

* Phil. Theory of the State, p. 274. 
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manifestation was the Fixed Social Order, which there- 
fore admitted no possibility of modification. Its scheme 
of Life was the mutilation of Social, Economic and politi- 
cal Justice ; it did not aim at the “Good Life” which was 
“Common” for all. If “Dharma” is tq serve as the prin- 
ciple of political obligation, we have to re-define it. It 
cannot be hereafter Dharma that is “Swadharma” ; and 
all ideas regarding Varnashram must be completely Sur- 
rendered.* If Dharma could be re-visualised as the sup- 
reme principle which is the Universal coherence, which 
seeks to establish a comprehensive social economy, which 
is itself the highest Good within the reach of even “the 
lowliest” and “the lost” who belong to the despised and 
the down-trodden, the expression of Justice which em- 
braces in its scheme of rights and duties every component 
element of the Polity, it is yet possible for us to base our 
grounds of obligation on the ideal of Dharma. And the 
State, as the embodiment of Dharma, as the highest insti- 
tution of man which seeks to provide for him the condi- 
tions necessary for the realisation of Dharma, will acquire 
and assert a moral supremacy which would justify its claim' 
to the allegiance of every one of the citizens who live 
under it. The State would be the truest instrument of 
life and the enrichment of personality. 

Our highest loyalty is, therefore, to the -State that 
would help us realise the membership of the Great 
Society. The Great Society itself might yet be a far off 
vision. But there is nothing impracticable or impossible 
in the establishment of the Great Society on an organised 


1 Wfi cannot sufficiently emphasise this view of ours, especially 
in view of recent tendencies which are otherwise very h^lthy. 
And the doctrine of Dharma, as relating to Varnashram, seems 
to acquire a new lease of life since Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest 
ethical force of modern times has openly advocated it. It is neces- 
sary, hence, to point out the reactionary character of the ideal of 
Dharma rather than its positive aspect. 
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basis. We can already speak of an “International Mind” 
as a Reality, “To ar^e that the international mind, 
required for the successful working of an international 
Government, is non-existent and impossible”, says Hob- 
son, “is to deny that the spirit of education has done 
anything to. broaden the views and to expand the sympa- 
thies of men.”* Hobson has done well in pointing out 
what education has achieved already. But education has 
still to effect much. To-day our relationships are mostly 
international, and yet most of our relationships are still 
on the machine-plane. They lack the human touch. Unless 
the various peoples are drawn towards each other by feel- 
ings of a tender nature, groimded on the faith of a com- 
mon Parentage, the world State will not be possible. And 
the Education imparted to the young must prepare for the 
. citizenship of the coming Polity. The aim of Education 
is to help the students ‘ ‘to see themselves and their neigh- 
bour in the light of the Universal.”® And the importance 
of education for the success of political institutions can 
never be exaggerated. Plato long ago realised that it is 
not sufficient if we delineate the picture of the perfect 
Polity. The “ethos” of the institution must also be care- 
fully fostered. Wisdom must be implanted in States, for 
ignorance is ruin, “It is idle to make institutions,” writes 
Leslie Stephen, “without making the qualities by which 
they must be worked.”® If education is to free the capaci- 
ties of the individual and enable him to direct his life 
towards the realisation of social Ends it cannot be based 
on narrow interests. We should surrender, that is to say, 
all our ideals of education based upon the principle or 
nationalism. The aim of national education is exclusive. 
To imbue the mind of the people with regard for their 
culture and lore is not in itself unhealthy ; but to teach the 

* Towards Iniernational Government, p. 199* 

* J. J. Findlay : The Foundations of Education, p. 44 - 

* Social Rights and Duties, Vol. II, p. 206 . 
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young that “India has nothing to learn from anybody 
else", and shut out the light from other quarters is the 
outcome of a State of mind that is incompatible with the 
virtues necessary for the membership of the Great 
SocieL)^ W e are of opinion that there ought to be no such 
idea of National Education. “Science, Commerce and 
Art transcend national boundaries. They are largely inter- 
national in quality and method. They involve interdepend- 
encies and co-operation among the peoples inhabiting 
different countries.”^ Education imparted by the nation- 
state restricts and corrupts its social ends. The Education 
imparted must be such as to enable the pupil to transcend 
limitations and help him to realise his kinship with Nature 
on the one hand and with Humanity on the other. And 
whatever would tend to impress the mind with particu- 
larist prejudices must be carefully expunged from the 
system. The prosperity of one’s own country is not to be 
the aim, but the well-being of the whole human society. 
Education must be adapted to the ends of the Great 
Society. 

Education is the only effective vehicle for the communi- 
cation of ideals. We have seen the necessity for a radical 
revision of our traditional ideas and conceptions. If 
through a broad and general system of instruction we 
could prepare the coming generations for the citizenship 
of the Future Polity, by implanting in them the virtues 
essential for its success, we see nothing impossible of 
actualisation. Education, however, as a Social Process 
can have “no definite meaning until we define the kind 
of society we have in mind.’’ 

This we propose to do in the last few pages at our 
disposal. 


* Dewey: Democracy and Education, p. 113. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE COMING POLITY 


“The End of the State is,- therefore, the vision of God.” 

AQUINAS 

The Problem of the Indian Polity, and indeed of any 
Polity is primarily to visualise the kind of life which is 
desired to. be lived. And in the light of that vision the 
traditional attitude to life should be revised and ideals re- 
formulated. This re-definition is only possible if . we have 
an adequate understanding of human values and the worth 
of human Personality. Our institutional endeavour must 
be related to the Purpose which we wish to actualise in 
the Polity. 

Personality and Purpose should be the two supreme 
principles that should interpret and determine Life. And 
they cannot be conceived purely in terms of the individual ; 
for the Polity is a coherent, ml-inclusive Whole. Life is 
a unity, the expression of a common Personality and 
social Purpose. The End the individual man seeks is a 
Social End, or no End at all. It must be an End in the 
pursuit of which he would be sharing with others. It is 
in this common End that social freedom lies, and the 
State would be the Actualisation of Freedom. The indivi- 
dual, if a good man, does not merely make use of Society 
and co-operate with others to satisfy his needs and inter- 
ests, but he would identify himself with those “others”, 
and would seek to merge his personality in the, Common 
Life. He would have no End which cannot be the End 
of the whole to which he belongs. He would have no point 
of view which is not that of the whole as well. And he so 
acts that his conduct shall be in conformity with the co- 
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herence of the Society as a Whole. In the Common Pur- 
pose, that is to say, the opposition between the individual 
and the State is finall)r dissolved. The Individual realises 
his true Self in a Society of Selves which is Humanity! 
He is a member of the Brotherhood of Man. 

The pursuit of purely particular purposes will result in 
incoherence and disharmony. Reality is the Harmony or 
coherence of the whole. True life lies in integrating the 
discordant elements, both in human nature and social rela- 
tions. This involves on the one hand the conception that 
the self can only be self-conscious in Society and on the 
other hand the idea of mankind as a Spiritual Unity. We 
are members of one another. The Purpose of each is 
related to the other and finds its meaning in relation to the 
Whole. Every one is at once an end and a means. The 
Purpose or End of the Polity shall have equal significance 
to all ; otherwise sharing is impossible. And Justice or 
Dharma cannot be realised. 

Only when the End we seek is common or universal 
is the polity permeated through and through with the 
spirit of Dharma. And only then shall Dharma be the ideal 
we have been seeking all through the ages. We cannot 
and dare not limit the scope of Dharma. By limiting it we 
mutilate the ideal, for Dharma will not be Social Justice 
or Righteousness. It will only be class or caste Justice. 

Dharma as regulating human relationship must there- 
fore be the just awardment of Rights and Duties in the 
Polity. We cannot accept the evaluations of Society based 
upon the idea of Swadharma. And we cannot also accept 
existing conditions. For the Present Order as much as 
that of our Ancient Polity, is unrighteous from whatever 
point of view we might study it. There is an unnatural 
divorce between power and responsibility, functions and 
rewards, service and enjoyment, leisure and labour. Most 
of us are, indeed, parasitic. Our social opportunities are 
such that the rich become richer and the poor poorer. 

56 
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This is so because the individual looks upon Society as 
something which he could make use of, and other indivi* 
duals as mere instruments to minister unto his needs. That 
is why we ar^ sinking lower and lower every day in mate- 
rialism. We only live unto our selfish selves. 

The Present Order is instinct with factors that spell 
imminent disaster. The need is urgent that we should re- 
constitute our social bases on a truly functional basis. 
Rights and Duties shall be determined on the principle 
of co-operation. It is only then that the Polity would be- 
come a coherent Whole, otherwise it would be a discord- 
ant Aggregate. 

And for the Polity to become a spiritual harmony its 
ethical atmosphere must first undergo a vital transforma- 
tion. Its ethos must be changed by a proper system of 
education. The Social Purpose must determine the value 
of educational ideals. The individual should be taught to 
direct all his efforts towards the realisation of the common 
End. 

Religion is the vital principle of the Polity. We ought 
to spiritualise politics. Religion has always been to us the 
one thing that really matters. No vision of the Future 
will be real unless it seeks to fulfil the Soul’s Quest for 
God. All through the ages, India has sought God, and 
she shall continue to seek Him, for ever and ever. Her 
pilgrimage shall not cease imtil He is enshrined in our 
midst. 

This would only be possible in a faith grounded upon a 
Living God. God is not somewhere away in a supra-lunar 
solitude. We are one with Him in principle. “He is all 
which the hurnan spirit is capable of becoming.’’ He is 
our ideal of perfection and we would be even as perfect 
as He is. We are created in His likeness ; but it is a like- 
ness which we have always felt to be greater and better 
than purs. We would become as like unto Him as is pos- 
sible for man only if we act according to His Principles. 
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For God is Love and he who loves not knows not God. 
Being His children if we do not learn to love each other^ 
and forgive our mutual tresspasses ‘neither can we expect 
anything from Him who knows everything. 

Our Polity, must, therefore, be founded on Love. In 
love could everything be reconciled. It is the solvent of 
all our differences. Love is never selfish ; it ever yields 
itself up, but never asks. Out of the abundance of our 
heart we give up spontaneously. So much of strife that 
we have in our life is possible only because we are greedy 
and miserly. We ask for safeguards, and insist on definite 
pacts. And ever the vicious wheel goes on revolving in its 
fateful rounds, crushing out all joy and happiness from our 
life. 

We need only to know that the only safeguard that we 
must have is the capacity to love, and we shall immediately 
wake up to the infinite possibility of joy and Happiness in 
this our earthly existence. What better pact can we have 
than the bond that brings us together, as children of a com- 
mon Father.? The moment we recognise this sacred kin- 
ship we shall cease to enslave each other. We shall no 
longer rage and rave. 

“In love all the contradictions of existence merge them- 
selves and are lost.” The many conflicting elements in 
our body-politic could be then organised for a single pur- 
pose. The Principle of unity that would yoke the complex 
of diverse elements to the Eternal Quest is the firm faith 
in the Fatherhood of God — ^that God is one and the same 
for all, and that He is our father. This was the truth 
preached by Nanab, Kabir, and Chaitanya. This was the 
truth proclaimed by Christ and Muhammad ; and true 
religion is the Quintessence of this High Truth. 

Why need we, therefore, emphasise non-essentials and 
fall out between ourselves ? Here is the common basis for 
Fellowship. And the moment we try to guide our institu- 
tional life according to this idea our racial and social 
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problem is automatically solved. Our Polity would become 
a true partnership. And people of widely differing tem^ 
peraments and faiths could easily be bent to a single and 
common purpose in equal service and common devotion. 

Our vision points to the establishment of a better order 
of society grounded upon the ideal of . co-operation in 
service. The Social Order would then be the embodiment 
of Dharma, and the State, the actualisation of freedom. 

Human relations have so far been regulated by princi- 
ples that divide. The time has come, if civilisation is to 
survive, to organise them on love and fellowship. The 
present is a challenge to us, and we rise or sink according 
as we recognise its implications. 

In the pursuit of the “Eternal Quest”, we shall be 
realising DHARMA. We need only seek the Kingdom 
of DHARMA, and all the other conditions of our Polity 
shall be added unto us. 
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